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“HOOT, MON, IT’S A’ REET!” 


THE POPULAR SCOTCH WHISKY 





“Black ax> White” 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. - 43 Broadway, New York 
ARTHUR J. BILLIN, United States Manager 





Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter 
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THIRTY-SIX YEARS OF 
CONTINUOUS SUCCESS. 


Just think what that means. Thirty-six years in business, each year 
more successful than the previous one, with never a backward movement, 
0 constantly growing larger, ever increasing in popular favor. How many con- 
gc cerns in this country have such a proud record? How many that were doing 
0 business 36 years ago are even in existence to-day? Very, very few. But 
thirty-six years of continuous success and still growing larger. Think of it! 
How has it been accomplished? In just this way. By selling absolutely 
pure whiskey, direct from our own distillery to the consumer, with all its 
original richness and flavor, saving him the enormous profits of the dealers, 
and by carrying out to the letter every statement or offer we make, thereby 
creating a confidence with our over a quarter of a million satisfied customers 
that cannot be broken. 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


‘4 FULL QUARTS $3.20 
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EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


OUR We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of 

a oy = S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will 

y the express charges. Tryit and if you don’t 

find it all right and as good as ms ‘ever used or can buy from anybody else at any 

price, then send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by 

hext mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be fairer? If you arg not 

egy satisfied, you are not out acent. Better let us send you a trial order. 

f you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to join you. Shipment made 
ina plain sealed case, no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS 
PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DISTILLERY, 
TROY, OHIO. 








; DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Fokn Dewar 
& Sons Limited 








PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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oH By Royal Warrant to His 
Majesty King Edward VII. 
and the Royal Family 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole Agent for the U. S. 
New York 
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Proprietor 
Olivine Vineyard ivr, 
Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 
WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign 


prototypes. 
RED DRY WINES .»* Claret, Malbec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 
WHITE DRY WINES »* Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 
SWEET WINES »* Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGN PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 
The best sparkling wine made in ‘America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. 
GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 
To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Olfvina Products commend 
themselves. YJRY THEM. You Will always buy them. 
For price lists and particulars address 
JULIUS PAUL SMITH 
OLIVINA WINES 
Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 
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ONE FIFTY A YEAR * FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY 
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Monthly Prize Contest 


For received each month by 
es tele hoto grap hs FIELD and STREAM 



















(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pictures that are accepted and 
published each month in the year as follows: $5.00 to the best $3.00 to the 
second best; and $1.00 for all others. 


(2) All pictures submitted should portray incidents of the rod, gun, 
dog, camera, canoe or camp, and must not have appeared before in print. 
Unmounted prints preferred and not smaller than 2% inches square. 


(3) All pictures sent in must be accompanied by sender’s address, 
time and locality of exposure, name of camera, and postage for return if 
not accepted. If used by us they will paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 


(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropriateness and action will deter- 
mine largely in our selections of the prize pictures. No “poses” or big 
bags of game or strings of fish desired at all. 


THIS CONTEST IS OPEN TO EVERYONE 


Address CAMERA EDITOR, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist St. NEW YORK 
























Do You Want These Pictures in Color? 





I.—TO HIT IS HISTORY 


HESE two pictures were first shown as a double frontispiece in the Septem- 
ber, 1902, issue of FieLD AND STREAM, and made such an impression on 
our readers that we have decided to perpetuate them. It is the general opin- 
ion that they are the best conceived and executed pictures of the kind that 

have been published, reflecting great credit on the artist, Mr. C. W. Pancoast, who is 
at the head of Fie_p AND StREAM’s art department. 

In connection with the advance in subscription price of Fietp AND StrEAM from 
$1.00 to $1.50 yearly (15 cents of all newsdealers), which takes effect Jan. 1, 1903, 
we Offer for a limited time a year’s subscription and this pair of pictures for $2.00. 
The pictures are reproduced in finest water color process and of a size that will make 
them just right for select home, office or library decoration when framed. Address 
all orders to the Art Department, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, NEw York. 





IIL.—TO MISS IS MYSTERY 
Gopyright, 1902, John P. Burkhard Corporation, Publishers “Field and Stream” 





























Field and Stream 


Subscription Price $1.50 per year, 15 cents a copy. of all Newsdealers 


A yearly volume makes a priceless collection of the choicest illustrations and literature possi- 
ble for sportsmen to obtain. Full of valuable information and reliable accounts of exploration 
in new sections. A broad gauge, literary, authoritative publication for real sportsmen 
and sportswomen. 


OUR UNPARALLELED SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


With each year’s subscription ($1.50) we send postage paid a free choice of the fine, large 
pictures here shown (size 19 x 25). These pictures are worthy of a good frame. They are bet- 
ter subjects than can be purchased in art stores. With a five years’ subscription ($7.50), we 
will send the entire set of six pictures and in addition the colored pictures on opposite page. 
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Do You Want 6 per cent 
per Month on Your 
Investment? 


CERTAINLY, WHERE CAN I GET IT? 


Read this and we will show you how you can realize 
that much and more 


Standard Amalgamated 
Gold Placer Mining Co. 


CaPpITAL Stock $1,000,000 Furi PArp Non-ASSESSABLE 





DIRECTORS OFFICERS 
CorNELIUS VAN PATTEN, . Frank R. Gump, President. 
Frank J. ZINT. CorNELIUS VAN Patten, Vice President. 
Grorce W. FLoop. Frank J. Zint, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR P. JOHNSTONE. Georce W. FL Loop, Secretary. 


Frank R. Gump. 

THIS COMPANY OWNS SEVEN FULL-SIZED PLACER 
CLAIMS covering both sides of Trout Creek in the famous Gold Belt of 
Montana, one of the richest gold producing districts in the world. They 
are 20 rods wide and 160 rods long, and take in the entire gulch or valley 
for a distance of 314 miles on both sides of the creek. Trout Creek and its 
tributaries all carry coarse gold of the purest quality in the country. On 
Windfall Creek, one of the tributaries, three men working with nothing 
but gold pans took out over $75,000 in three months’ time. 

On our property we propose to put up and operate five or more Amalga- 
mators, each capable of handling 1,000 cubic yards of gravel daily. We esti- 
mate that our gravel will turn out from five to fifteen dollars per cubic yard, 
but placing the yield as low as fifty cents per yard, each machine will at 
that rate turn out five hundred dollars per day. The expense of handling will 
be about seventy-five dollars daily for each machine, leaving a net »rofit of 


$2,000 PER DAY 
We offer for sale a limited amount of the capital stock of the company in 
three divisions. The first one hundred thousand shares at ten cents per 
share; the second at fifteen cents; and the third at not less than twenty-five 
cents. Send in your subscription now and take advantage of the present 


price of 
10 Cents per Share 


The proceeds of the sale of this stock are to go to the purchase of amalga- 
mating machinery, and as above figured you can see that this company will 
soon be among the leaders, and the profits that will accrue to the stockholders 
will be far in excess of any proposition before the public. 

For further information send for our prospectus, and for subscription to 
the stock make all remittances payable to the order of 
She STANDARD AMALGAMATED GOLD PLACER MINING CO 

Reom 904 302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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MALT CREAMLET COCOA 


NINETY PER CENT OF NOURISHMENT 


in most convenient and absolutely digestible form 


MALT CREAMLET COCOA 


és the outcome of Five Years of Experiment; Contains 
ALL THAT IS VALUABLE IN MALT, WHEAT 
AND GOCOA BEAN; 


Endorsed by ‘Physicians as yielding more than 
NINETY PER CENT OF NOURISHMENT 


Full trial package (making ten cups of Delicious Cocoa) sent on receipt of 15c. 
Ten packages, express paid to your door, on receipt of $1.00. 


MALT CREAMLET CO., Address Department F.S.” 19 Liberty St., New York City 














Help Yourself 


There isa depth of meaning in these words—Ae/f yaurself. No attain- 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. ¥ 

All who are in earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
their intelligence can do it, dut they must help themselves. 


If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 


you can secure them by building yourself out of the. 


right material — Natural Food. 


STIREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is Natural Food — food whose each integral part has a counterpart 
in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon- 
ious whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of this perfect 
food lends it a grace to the eye. It can be prepared in over 250 
different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE HEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason. 


Help Yourself 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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“FOR S# YEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book— 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed byexperts. It makes the selection 
ofapianoeasy. If read carefully, it will \make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
Itdescribes the materials used; gives pictures 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 
large pages, and is named “ The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it. A 


Saves from We make thee WING 


PIANO and sell it our- 
$100 to $200 selves. It goes direct 


from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen, When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit’ is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profiton each. They can’t help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. Ifthe piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


Easy Monthly Payments 














WING @ SON. 





Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 


Instrumental Attachment} 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imi- 
tates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Wing Organs are just as carefully 


made as Wing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


173-75 E. 12th St., N. Y. 
1868—34th YEAR—1902 
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GUNNING GROUNDS 


Dismal Swamp, Chesapeake Bay, and James River, Virginia; West Virginia; 
Currituck, Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, and Roanoke Island, 
North Cerolina. 
can be easily reached by the 


4 OLD DOMINION LINE Xe 


Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, at 3 p. m. 
Dogs on chain carried free, when accompanied by their owners. 
Connections made at Norfolk and Richmond for all points South and Southwest. 
Through tickets and baggage checks. Tickets and Stateroom Reservations at Pier. 


H. B. WALKER, ‘Traffic Manager. 
J. J. Brown, General Passenger Agent. 
General Offices: 81-85 Beach Street, New York 



















Beautiful Reproductions 
coors PASTEL DRAWINGS anon 


SIX SHEETS, 10x15 INCHES. 


















Sent by mail on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 
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ATODRESS 


RAY -MILLER General Passenger Agent. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST PAUL 
> RAILWAY 


CHICAGO. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW bi - BOSTON. 


CHARLESTON. S.C. 
SPS Cole] AIRE a 


a 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 
uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fla., and all intermediate stations. 


Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


THEO. G. EGER, G 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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Flunting and Fishing 


ALONG THE 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


From Virginia -to Florida ~<@¢ 





From Quail to Deer and Bears 





From Trout to Tarpon ~@ <e 





The game of the South Atlantic States is found in its greatest variety 
and abundance on the Line of the Seaboard Railway. 


Perfection of quail shooting in the Carolinas—quail, turkeys, doves, 


ducks and deer in Georgia—everything that flies, runs, crawls or 


swims in Florida. 


The only line reaching the home of the tarpon of the coast cf the 





Manatee Country. 





Through Trains 
NEW YORK TO JACKSONVILLE 
By the Shortest Route 


FROM JACKSONVILLE THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
RUNS THROUGH AND TO THE GREAT GAME 
AND FISHING REGIONS OF FLORIDA 


For information apply to agents in eastern cities or send for booklets. 


W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. Acrt., Pass’R J. L. ADAMS, Gen. EAstTern AGT., 
Dert., 1421 PENNA. Ave, N.W., 1183 Broapway, New York. 
WASHINGTON. 
E. F. COST, Trarric Mar, C. B. RYAN, Gen. Pass’r Acr., 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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amaica 


THE GEM 


OF THE 


West Indies 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WESTINDIA f( > 
ISLANDS. It is a Delightful Tropical 


Resort, with Equable Climate, 


and is most comfortably reached by 
the Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
= G7 TED 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed and 
maintained especially for the highest 
class of Passenger business. Ever 
detail which will contribute to the 
pleasure and comfort of tourists 
has been given attention. 


Sailings week'y from Bos- 
ton and Philade'phia. 
Round trip, including 
stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 

$75. One way, $40. 
Send for our beautiful 
booklet, whether you 
contempuate this trip 
or not. 
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Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical vegetation 
its towering mountains and picturesque valleys, 
its perfect winter climate and excellent hotels, far ...1 

eclipses any other winter resort in European or § 
American waters. 











UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Pier s, N. Wharves 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Long Wharf, BOSTON 
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In the Heart of the Long Leaf Pine Region 


FOUNDED BY JAMES W. TUFTS 


Finest Quail Shooting : South 


Upon the -Pinehurst preserves of 30,000 acres, upon which were 
planted more than a hundred patches of cow-peas, left unharvested 
for feeding purposes 
Perfectly trained hunting dogs and guides always to be had, and ideal 
sport guaranteed. 


Best Golf Courses in the South 
One of eighteen holes, splendidly laid out and kept in the pink of 
condition, and another of nine holes for beginners. 


Four Modern Hotels 
Including the CAROLINA, one of the most delightful and largest of 
America’s resort hotels. FIFTY COTTAGES, CASINO, and livery 
of fine saddle horses. Reached by Seaboard Air Line, or Southern 
Railway. 
FOR BOOKS ON GOLF AND SHOOTING AT PINEHURST, ADDRESS 


RESIDENT MANAGER, - - PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Than any other builder in the 
world 


Modern “Yachty”—“Smart” 
up-to-date wood or steel yachts 
or launches from 16 to 150 ft. 
in length. 


NOISELESS ENGINES 


Exhausting Under Water. 
Controlable speed—break or 
“6 KING” jump spark. Self starting. Send for catalogue C. 











Engine 


: : Engin 
MICHIGAN YACHT & POWER CO. Son aes 
Four Cycle SINTZ GAS ENGINE CO. (Consolidated) 2 to 4 Cylinder 

1 to 60 h.p. 


4 to 100 hp. 1564 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


NUMBER NINE 


JANUARY, 1903 


SEVENTH YEAR 





WINTER TRAVEL AND SPORT 
OW is the Winter of our discontent made glorious Summer.’ So 
wrote William the Master, and his metaphor applies not merely to 
the age of Richard, but to all ages; for he wrote for all humanity 
on the credit side of eternity. Winter, irksome centuries ago, is irk- 
some still, and men are hard put to it to find effective means of dis- 
pelling Winter’s heart-chill and sunning up their dispositions. 
Travel and sport will do it; for travel and sport, even in frostier 
climes than ours, are potent to break the enforced monotony that 
Winter lays upon home activities. Think for a moment upon the 
range of travel and sport now open to fortunate mortals in this 
wonderful age of swift and comfortable transportation, even within the 
boundaries of our own continent. There is the great North, with its drifts and 
toboggans, its snowshoes and its skates and skis; the great North, where the 
fluffs of feathery whiteness hang to the needles of the hemlock and the tamarack, 
where the sky domes the glittering landscape in clearest black, where the stars 
sparkle miraculously and the sun blazes dazzlingly, and the very earth is heaped 
with diamonds, and every boreal breath is a pulmonary cocktail. 


Or, if the iced air treatment be too heroic, behold, O thou ennuied citizen, the al- 
Ask for what Monsieur will, Monsieur is served. 





ternatives of choice before thee! 
Consider, O frozen one, the possibilities of the moist balminess of Florida! There 


the orange fragrance floats on every breeze; there the quail and duck and deer are 
still in season, and fierce fishes, brilliant hued, lie in wait to do battle with their 
would-be captors, and the puma and the bear prowl the Everglades, and the ’gator 
yawns his ivory yawn, panting for excitement. Or the lover of the gun and dog 
can stop half way on his journey to the soft joys of the semi-tropics, and in the in- 
spiring air of the Carolinas may kill Bub White—more’s the shame of it—even till 
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in the spring Bob’s fancy “lightly turns to thoughts of love.” But the way lies 
open, too, beyond and up the Gulf Coast to the Creole Land and Mardi Gras; 
farther and yet farther across the adopted nation of Texas, and where the Rio 
Grande and Rio Colorado regions stretch away in the vastness of the multicolored, 
mysterious desert, with its painted and enchanted mesas, its forests of eternal 
stone and stupendous phenomena of the cafion rifts, “countersunk scenery,” 
grand old John Muir calls it. Thence a jaunt to the southward opens up the 
Latin Tropics, the cities of ages dead and gone, where the ancient cults still 
face us in undecipherable hieroglyphs, the Terre Chaude, the land of the Quet- 
zal— Méhyico,’ its soft-voiced children call it. 

Then the long, barren peninsula of Lower California offers sport stern and 
strenuous to the hunter of big game; as, for that matter, does also northwestern 
Mexico in the fastnesses of the rugged Sierra Madre. 

3ack now across the line that parts Gad’s Country from Anywhere Else lies 
the country of the Argonauts, the great commonwealth that beckons to the Or- 
ient across the Ocean of Peace, the land of golden sands, of golden sunshine and 
of golden fruit. Here health and happiness dwell among the palms and roses. 
Here, too, is the royalty of sport with the rod. Here, like the Lotus Eaters, 
the wanderer forgets the homeward road; and we shall leave him skimming 
in glass floored skiff the gently heaving Pacific swells, towed by some giant of 
the deep into which his hook has struck home, his heart in his mouth and _ his 


weather eve on the membership list of the Tuna club. 


JANUARY 


The trees are bare, and somber is the shore. 
Its flowers are now ice-crystal and snow- 
flake 
Instead of rose and lily. More and more 
The loneliness will deepen in that grove. 
The tent has vanished; the camp-fire is 
gone, 
Yet peaceful beauty reigns there; and above, 
E’en in old blustering Winter’s sunlight 
wan, 
\re hope, and promise of a coming hour 
When Summer’s gladsome reign will bless, 
and while 
Fondly renewing all their leaf and flower, 
Those banks again will leisure sweet be- 
guile ; 
\nd rosy morn and dewy eve shall know 
Our kindled camp-fire’s cheerful flash and 
glow. 
—L. F. Brown 
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PART II 







THE SUN WAS DOWN, and darkling 
rocks were taking on grotesque, un- 
canny forms. A new light seemed to 

issue from the south-southeast. There lay 
Italy behind the summit from where I hoped 

to gaze upon her on the morrow. I abandoned 
- the west and its now-dead day and gazing upon 

Mt. Blanc, saw the moon rise proudly in the silent night. No 

wind crooned savagely through the icy passes, but all was still and stark as death. 

Entranced, I gazed again upon the snowy scene below, then as it brightened 
under the moon’s slow rise, I lifted eyes upon tomorrow’s goal—the highest, whit- 
est peak in Europe. Words destroy the loveliness of that moonlit monument as 
calm and firm as marble. Age cannot fade a pleasure when memory weaves it in 
such fabric. 

A rude announcement that diner est prét shattered the solitude and my reverie. 

Shall I ever forget that diner! Upon a long deal table a flickering and asthmatic 
candle illumined the feast. Slabs of sour bread which would have ruined the 
belly of an anaconda lay in a little hillock beside the tallow light. A pot of soup 
made, as I have indicated, of lard and water and slightly, only slightly, flavored 
with kerosene, was hurrying on to freeze as we lumbered over the noisy floor and 
sat down. The vapor from this decoction encouraged us, for jit was freezing hard 
in this sumptuous salle d manger. The carte du jour, dog-eared and soiled, an- 
nounced a table d’hote diner for six francs. 

White, who had just tumbled out of bed, was shivering. Our arm movements 
at the table cast ghoulish shadows upon the pinewood walls and floor. The chill 
which succeeds strenuous exercise was upon us and the rarefied air and strange ele- 
ments of cold, altitude, fatigue, hunger and dismal surroundings made our teeth 
rattle like marbles on a plate. We were having such a bully time as fishermen 
never realize when they sit in a leaky boat while the heavens spit venomously 
down. 

We heard ourselves chewing and [ recalled the stables I had slept in while 
shooting in Minnesota, “listenin’ to the horses chawin’ hay.” The kitchen door 
swung open now and then after a fearful gurgle of the latch as Balmat’s cold 
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fingers fumbled it. In he came with 
the goat steak, French fried potatoes, a 
few well-meaning sardines, and a piece 
of medicated sausage that proclaimed 
its presence with vulgar incense. We 
labored heroically to eat, to keep awake 
while doing so, then labored like an 
earthquake to digest what we had 
aboard and finally, stiffened, torpid, 
confused with the inventory we had 
taken, arose to get ourselves to bed. 

The next realization I had was of a 
terrific noise as if some giant had 
stepped through the roof on his way 
from peak to peak; then something rose 
up and hit me an impolite clout besidg 
the head, dishes trembled metallicly, 
there was a shuffling of heavy feet upon 
the resounding floor, darkness crowded 
upon my eyes and for all practical pur- 
poses the earth had flopped over and 
buried me in its ruin. 

I had tripped over an exposed joist in 
the floor, fallen upon the edge of the 
table, then to the floor, scattered dishes 
over an extravagant area, snuffed the 
candle, frightened White, alarmed the 
guides and generally made a mess of 
things besides my head. Of all the six 
franc diners I ever ate, that had the 
tamest beginning and the wildest endin; 4 
I can recall. 

The beds at Grands Mulets are tvs. 
twelve per night per person. This fact 
did not bother me; all I wanted was to 
avoid any more surreptitiously-imposed 
joists and to get a few hours’ sleep. The 
chef de guide, that is, Farini, notified 
us that we would breakfast at one 
o'clock past midnight, and resume the 
ascent half an hour later, 

It was now eight o’clock; the moon 
swam brightly and lazily in the golden 
night. I went outside and drank heavily 
of the cold, crisp air. It was intoxicat- 
ing, it made me feel as if the upper part 
of my body was an inflated life pre- 
server, the lower a heavy anchor. I re- 
called that diner and—understood ! 

My head seemed to be as ventilated as 
a summer porch by the sea. The air di- 
lated my nostrils and through my nose 
and ears sought my brain and fired it 
with a sense of sneezing, though no 
sneezing followed. I wanted to sing and 


disturb the peace generally, but having 
regard for White’s love of sleep, I re- 
sisted the impulse to sing hosannas to 
the grinning hills. 

I went inside and retired. The moon 
was streaming into the cabin window. 
White was fast and furiously asleep 
somewhere in Philadelphia—if his ram- 
bling soliloquy indicated where he had 
wandered. Overhead, the guides were 
muttering like bears as they shambled 
across the noisy floor. A heavy shoe 
was flung aside, then another, then sev- 
eral—a sepulchral, hollow sound. Then 
all was still, except for White’s sleeping 
allusion to a girl in Philadelphia. 

Nine o'clock; ten; twelve, and still I 
lay awake. For two hours the wind had 
been searching every nook and crevice 
of the little hut. it sighed, groaned, 
howled, whimpered, roared, whistled. 
Now and then it gathered itself together 
away off behind a distant nest of peaks, 
skimmed aloft with a singing sound, 
then swept down the Corridor—a gale 
behind a cloud of snow. It hemmed 
and hawed and crooned like the play of 
a tempest in the rizging of'a brig. There 
were tugs and pulls and furious breaks 
as if some summit had belched its pent- 
up breath. It seemed like a wild night, 
but when I sat up and gazed through 
the little, choked, moonlit window, the 
scene appeared almost tranquil. The 
night was a time and this mountain a 
place of illusions. 

At one o'clock someone quitted his 


bed aloft and hoarsely growled. Then 
another awoke and demurred; then a 
third. Balmat rapped, I shook White 


and in a moment a debilitated candle 
was thrust into the room and startled 
my unslept eyes. 

We put on heavier flannels than 
those worn the day before ; an extra pair 
of long stockings, warmer wool gloves, 
and a cap—in case of a storm. The 
things which were soaked with snow 
yesterday had dried at the kitchen fire 
and our shoes were greased. It was a 
dismal hour within doors, but without, 
the moon seemed brighter than ever. 

I was soon outside the hut and at once 
felt the impulse to vociferate boister- 
ously. So I broke loose with Tosti’s 
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La Serenata, “Vola O Serenata **.” It 
sounded clear and vibrant in that thin 
air. I kept it up, wondering where I 
had recovered the slight vocal ability I 
possessed before London’s sulphuretted 
hydrogen had caused a chronic inflam- 
mation of my throat. Indeed, I could 
hardly believe the performance. 

Presently Balmat wished to know 
what messicurs desired for breakfast. 
Breakfast at one-thirty A.M. was a pro- 
position requiring a moment’s reflection. 
I had no appetite ; in fact, the thought of 
food was repugnant. “But you have 
very hard work ahead and must eat,” 
rejoined Balmat. “Very well, a cup of 
cocoa and some hay.” “There was no 
hay.” He took me seriously. Then 
I'd try some soda biscuits. “There were 
no biscuits.” “Voulez vous du bon 
pain? C'est tres bon, monsieur.” Yes, 
the bread would have to do, particularly 
as the guides had cautioned us not to 
touch our own provisions until we were 
well under way during the next stage of 
our ascent. The guides seemed to fear 
we might be snow-bound above; hence 
their precaution to reserve the food 
stores for emergency. 

The cocoa reached the breakfast table 
almost cold. It was the best that could 
be done in fourteen degrees above zero. 
I could neither eat nor drink. My sen- 
sations seemed to be mental elation, 
muscular fatigue and a general incapa- 
bility of explaining myself. 

In a few minutes knapsacks were on 
and our hands gloved heavily, the mem- 
bers of our caravane were roped to- 
gether and we were off for the upper 
end of the rocks of the Grands Mulets, 
thence to the right and entirely across 
the higher drifts of the Glacier de Ta- 
connaz. Here the track mounts gently, 
but as we encountered very deep snow 
in some places ‘and steep slippery: ice 
dips in others, our ascent was laborious. 

The wind to which I had listened 
from the hut came in fitful spasms down 
the Grand Plateau ‘and through the 
clefts of the Aiguille. and Dome du 
Gottter, toward which we were climb- 
ing. Far above, it sounded- like the 
nervous flapping and luffing of.a mon- 
ster sail, 


As we neared the sides of the Dome 
du Goitter we entered its light blue sha- 
dows. The moon had already bezun 
to sink behind the Bosses du Drome- 
daire farther on. Thus part of the route 
between the Petites Montées and the 
ridge to our right was lighted by the 
moon’s direct ray, the part we were tra- 
versing lay in the vague blue shadow 
cast by the Déme du Goiter. Away to 
the left on the horizon, the first faint 
streaks of orange and lead were pro- 
claiming the advent of the sun. 

I was picking my way up sideways, 
my back toward the east, and although 
the work was arduous and at times diffi- 
cult as we mounted higher and higher 
leaving thousands of feet of ice and 
snow in a tortuous sweep below, the 
rising sun behind me was a constant 
temptation to halt and look around. 
Here was a glorious night fading away 
to my right and a day casting its faint 
advance herald where the moon sheen 
was still sharply defined upon the snow 
to my left. The blending was gradual, 
succeeding from the dominant light of 
the moon, gold upon white, its light 
fading blue shadows, to the gray and 
pink, then yellow flush of a wide awake 
day. 

The sight to the east was indescrib- 
ably beautiful. As the dawn spread its 
ascending light of gray, gold, orange 
and blue, the snow-clad mountain was 
suffused with a pink and springlike 
warmth. Then as the blazing sun ball 
finally mounted above the ocean of shim- 
mering peaks which lay between us and 
the east, glaring plashes of pure brass 
light painted the facets of Aiguille 
rocks and gilded the white side of a 
distant austere peak. 

The Petit Plateau which we were 
skirting was all in shadow save that here 
and there a sharp, bright and blinding 
light mottled the way. Countless peaks 
now stood glowing for miles in the east 
and north. The Brévant seemed tame 
and puny directly at our feet across the 
valley we had left the day before. We 
were beyond view of the Arve and its 
valley, beyond view of anything green, 
beyond the water line on the mountain 
we were ascending. 
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“IT SEEMED HOPELESS AS WE LOOKED ALOFT” 


As the sun’s dazzling. light brought 
detail and distance into view, we saw 
signs of the fall of avalanches of ice 
from the Dome du Goiter to our right. 
We were now moving from right to 
left to avoid the danger of being swept 
into a crevasse by an avalanche from 
the ice-cliff overhead. 

The Dome du Goiter, its ice-cliff and 
its avalanches, have made this neigh- 
borhood one of danger in both fair 
weather and foul. The Petit Plateau 
which one traverses just before reach- 
ing the Grand Plateau, seems to be its 





dumping ground. The ugly crevasses 
which abound below and to the right 
and left, have swallowed many tour- 
ists. 

The case of Herr Rothe and Michel 
Simond, on August twenty-first, 1891, 
will indicate the nature of such fatali- 
ties : 


“On Aug. 20, a party consisting of Herr 
Rothe, of Brunswick; Count de Favernay, 
three guides and two porters, reached M, 
Vallot’s hut on the Bosses du Dromedaire, 
The weather the fqllowing morning did not 
allow them to complete the ascent of Mt. 
Blane and in the afternoon of the 2!st - 
began the downward journey. 
they descended from the Grand towards the 
Petit Plateau, a mass of ice and snow fall- 
ing from the Dome du Goiter started an 
avalanche, which caught those in the rear 
and swept five of them—Herr Rothe, his 
guide, Michael Simond; the porter, Armand 
Comte; Count de Favernay, and one of his 
guides into the great crevasse. All but the 
first two were extricated, Comte with ser- 
ious injuries, but the bodies of Herr Rothe 
and Simond were only recovered a few days 
later."— Alpine Journal. Vol. 15. 


After the Grands Montées, the trav- 
eler reaches the Grand Plateau, a long, 
wide sweep of ice and snow extending 
from the Bosses du Dromedaire on our 
right. From here there are two routes 
to the summit of Mt. Blanc. That to 
the right via the Bosses du Dro:medaire 
and the Déme du Goiter, fourteen 
thousand two hundred and ten feet, 
leads over a narrow ridge between two 
steep passes, is exposed to every wind 
and in bad weather is rather hazard- 
ous. The mounts, however, are grad- 
ual, and nothing approaching steep as- 
cents is encountered except a few upon 
the Bosses du Dromedaire. Moreover, 
less snow lies along this route than up- 
on the route of the Corridor, because 
the wind usually sweeps the ridge clean 
to its harder surface. “Of late this has 
become the most popular route. In fair 
weather it should be the least difficult. 

If, however, the other route, the Cor- 
ridor, is to be followed, the traveler 
goes half across the Grand Plateau to- 
wards the summit, bears to the left and 
looks for a way over the large crevasses 
which make this region more or less 
an ever-varying difficulty in or imme- 
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diately after bad weather. This is the 
shortest and the steepest way to the 
summit, but it is sheltered irom the 
winds which so often drive the be- 
wildering snow tourmente before them. 
The guides abhor the tourmente for the 
same reason that western ranchmen 
dread the blizzard. There are difficul- 
ties enough at this altitude without en- 
countering a snowstorm to confuse and 


more bad weather. This choice proved 
to have been an error—nearly a fatality. 

The .caravane moved across the 
Grand Plateau in silence. The blue gog- 
gles we all wore gave us only a faint 
idea of the blinding light. We fully ap- 
preciated, however, twenty-two to thir- 
ty inches of soft snow on a steep slope. 
Here was work enough to test a moun- 
tain goat. 





“HERE THE TRACK MOUNTS GENTLY” 


baffle one. The Corridor changes its 
character so frequently, no one can fore- 
tell what advantage or disadvantage it 
holds for him who undertakes its pas- 
sage. 

We took the Corridor route, our 
guides considering a sheltered course an 
advantage in case of higher winds and 


Balmat, whom we had added to our 
company at Grand Mulets on account of 
the apprehension of our guides that help 
might be required, was now in advance, 
feeling his way to the edge of the great 
crevasse. Farini was second, having 
taken my position an hour before. | 
was third, then came Fourneau, White 
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and the porter. As we neared the cre- 
vasse, we halted for the first attack on 
our provisions. It was five o’clock in 
the morning, we were resting in the 
neighborhood of fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea. ¥ 

While unpacking our stores we dis- 
covered that our porter had brought no 
water, that our only liquids were cham- 
pagne and brandy—good things to keep 
life in one, but an azgravation to a 
thirsty man. I have since learned from 
an experienced mountaineer, to whom I 
shall make further reference, that the 
food and drink put up for us by the pre- 
tentious expert in Chamonix, included 
everything which was unsuitable and 
nothing which would tend to avoid 
mountain. sickness or sustain one who 
had been seized with the desire to sleep 
—a common experience at this altitude. 

We ate a chicken and drank cham- 
pagne and for a short time felt game 
for the next stage of the ascent. But 
we had not gone farther than the other 
side of the two crevasses when both 
White and I were eating snow to quench 
our thirst. This was the worst we 
could have done for ourselves, but thirst 
is a terrible master and brooks nothing. 
We drank more champagne and the 
guides and porter assisted us with evi- 
dent satisfaction whenever a bottle was 
opened. Water! that was the only pan- 
acea for the insufferable thirst that had 
seized upon us. We cursed the stupidity 
of the porter while he tried to explain 
how he left his canteen at Chamonix, 
and we anathematised the selfish Cha- 
monix host who had put up our larder, 
not with an honest, intelligent view to 
our comfort, but solely to sell us as 
much as the guides would carry and— 
consume. 

Nothing of consequence occurred in 
crossing the crevasses. They were 
slightly difficult, of course, their edges 
and bridges lying under deceptive snow 
formations. 

After these, the course mounts un- 
derneath the lower Rochers Rouges and 
leads toward the sun and away from 
the summit. It then turns to the right 
and emerges just below the Janssen ca- 
bane on the Rochers Rouges proper, 
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fifteen thousand and thirty feet, thence 
to the Petits Mulets, fifteen thousand 
three hundred and ninety-one feet, anJ 
finally to the summit, fifteen thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-one feet. 

As we began the steep ascent under 
the Petit Rochers Rouges, it was evi- 
dent that the week’s storm had altered 
the character and traversability of the 
snowdrifts in this region. From their 
manner, the guides seemed undecided 
whether to follow the usual route or try 
one which was almost bare of snow. To 
me, this seemed beyond our power, inas- 
much as a wide cleft in the ice and an 
overhanging shed of snow were features 
barring the way. 

While a parley was in progress be- 
tween the guides, White discovered his 
left foot frozen and a feeling of numb- 
ness in one hand. The air also was af- 
fecting us, the entire party complaining 
of severe headache and sickness of the 
stomach. A little brandy was dealt out 
to each, and all started hopefully to 
mount a steep ice escarpment nearly un- 
der the rocks known as the Rochers 
Rouges. This was an ice pitch split by 
a cleft and beetling with an overhanging 
shed of snow. 

We had been chopping footholes in 
this ice pitch which dropped at an an- 
gle of about eighty-eight degrees. Each 
man’s axe was deeply embedded in the 
wall above his head. As Balmat cut a 
hole he placed one foot in it and held 
the position until he had cut another 
hole for the next step. Each member 
following stepped aloft in unison with 
the leader, at the same time driving his 
axe into the ice above, thus supporting 
himself from a fall upon the plateau be- 
hind and below. This suggested peril 
and the probate of wills! The ice wall 
was so steep I had to keep my cheek 
against it in the intervals between steps 
lest I should lose my balance and go ov- 
er backwards. A misstep, a sudden fit of 
vertigo, panic, stomachic illness or any- 
thing else which would cause one to lose 
muscular power or mental self control, 
simply meant that the whole caravane 
would have dashed down a thousand 
feet into one of the many crevasses 
which lay with open maws below. 
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It was slow work to excavate every 
step of the way; it was strain both ner- 
yous and muscular to hold fast to the 
positions gained; it seemed hopeless as 
we looked aloft and realized how much 
more lay above. By slow, dogged and 
silent work in which my head seemed on 
fire and my thirst well-nigh unendur- 
able, we finally reached the ugly over- 
hanging shed of ice that barred the way. 
It roofed a great, deep crevasse, or what 
I should say was a cleft in the ice. As 
Balmat straightened up to comprehend 
it, its top hung about a foot above his 
head. Underneath we could see the 
dark chasm without a floor. Our pur- 
pose made it necessary to mount this 
roof and continue the ascent zig-zag 
over ice as bare of snow as that to which 
we were then clinging. 

After a moment’s consultation with 
Farini, Balmat drove his axe into the 
roof about a foot from its edge; then re- 
lying on what seemed to us a precar- 
ious support, he literally pulled himself 
up and over the edge, his face to the ice 
and his feet finding some support in 
Farini’s left hand. How he got his foot- 
ing when there, I do not know; the im- 
portant fact is he stayed there long 
enough to withdraw his pick from the 
ice and excavate a small platform or 
step near his position. Into this he 
planted both his feet and assisted Farini 
upon the shed. Then they pulled me 
over, meantime having cut more steps. 
We were now zig-zagging sideways up 
the roof. At last all were over. With 
our axes embedded above us, we cut 
steps and moved toward the left. 

Our movement was now so that we 
nearly faced the great depth of four 
miles of precipitous ice down the moun- 
tain side. I wondered if I could depend 
upon my limbs and head to sustain me 
at this dizzy height. Would an impulse 
to jump down be irresistible? I could 
not assure myself. This was my first 
experience in a position so high and so 
perilous, a position in which my safety 
depended entirely upon my head and 
legs. The mind plays the premier part 
in high mountain climbing. Without 
a steady head and a sound heart all the 
muscle in a bullock could not serve you. 


It is more than this. There are cer- 
tain states of the atmosphere on Mt. 
Blane which wreck the sturdiest and the 
coolest. Dr. John Tyndall, writing of 
his experience on Mt. Blanc in 1859, 
states that he and all his guides were in- 
capacitated by mountain-sickness, so- 
called, and were compelled to descend 
“in a forlorn state.” M. Vallot, of 
Paris, an enthusiastic and able moun- 
taineer, records his experiences in 1887. 
He says he found it ditficult to persuade 
anyone in Chamonix to accompany him 
on his ascent. Finally M. Richard and 
a caravane of nineteen guides and por- 
ters made the start. Up to fourteen 
thousand feet all went well. . At that 
height “M. Richard began to flounder. 
A little higher up one of the porters be- 
came incapable and by the time the sum- 
mit was reached M. Vallot was seized 
with vomiting and was obliged to lie 
down in the snow exhausted.” Among 
other symptoms of illness they “were 
entirely without appetite and unable to 
eat . . . On the third night one of 
the guides went out of the tent for a 
moment and returned in a great state of 
alarm, saying that the air was full of 
electricity. Vallot went out to see, and 
says that from the tent, from the erec- 
tion sheltering the (meteorological) in- 
struments and f-om himself, a harsh 
rustling proceeded, caused by thousands 
of sparks. My hairs stood on end and 
each individual one seemed to be drawn 
away from me separately! The sparks 
were felt all over the body and one 
could not remain outside without suffer- 
ing; we were literally bathed in elec- 
tricity.” 

In the report of M. X. Imfeld, a 
Swiss surveyor, employed by M. Eiffel, 
of Eiffel Tower fame, to construct a 
tunnel on Mt. Blanc for scientific pur- 
poses, two entries appear which indicate 
that the mountaineer in this altitude 
must be of sound health or run many 
risks of a fatality. 

“Aug. 28, 1891: Bad weather. The work- 
men couldn’t get to the summit. I start 
in the afternoon with Dr. Jacottet, of Cham- 
onix, who wished to make an ascent of 
Mt. Blanc, on which he had failed twice, and 
he offered to give his services gratuitously, 
in case of need. . 
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“Sept. 2: Early today it was found that 
Jos. Simond, Jules Simond and Jos. Charlet, 
were unable to work from frostbitten fin- 
gers and feet and mountain sickness. They 
were sent down to Chamonix. 

“Dr. Jacottet unwell (inflammation of the 
lungs and brain) and I remained at the ob- 
servatory to look after him, while Fred. 
Payot and all the rest went to the summit 
to fix up the hut at the entrance to the tun- 
nel. About 4 p.m. the condition of Dr. Ja- 
cottet got worse (delirium). At 5.30 P.M. 
he lost consciousness and he died in the 
course of the night at 2.30 A.M. 


De Saussure in chronicles of his first 
ascent in August, 1787, mentions that 
his guides were sickened from the ef- 


fect of “rarefaction of the air and that : 


they abandoned their work of shovel- 
ing snow to prepare a camping ground 
on the Grand Plateau and that their 
indisposition produced a _ burning 
thirst.” I had not known of de Saus- 
sure’s experience until the month of 
October after my ascent. 

In another chronicle de Saussure, in 
writing of his arrival under the Rochers 
Rouges, states : ‘The air is so thin there 
that the strength is rapidly exhausted. 
I could not take more than fifteen or 
sixteen steps without stopping to 
breathe. I felt even from time to time 
a tendency to swoon which obliged me 
to sit down; but as respiration was 
righted I felt my strength restored; it 
seemed when recommencing to walk 
that I could go in a flash to the summit 
of the mountain. All my guides were 
in the same condition.” 

From this and the experience of 
others which I have stepped aside to 
examine since the commencement of 
this narrative, it is evident that our ex- 
perience of extreme thirst and headache 
is common. 

Fortunately a light wind was blowing 
aloft which now and then swept around 
over the valley of the Grand Plateau 
and upon our position. This atmos- 
pheric activity had a reviving effect up- 
on our senses. Other travelers, I be- 
lieve, have found mountain sickness 
more frequent in still air than in winds. 
It was so with us. Whenever the wind 


subsided, we felt worse—head hot, in- 
tense thirst and a desire to cast up one’s 
breakfast. 





However, we stuck to the slope and 
made our arduous way up toward the 
Rochers Rouges which lay to our right. 
We finally reached a point where the 
Petits Rochers Rouges lay directly 
above us and to the left of the Janssen 
observatory on the summit, while to our 
right and near the rocks of the Rochers 
Rouges we observed a recently-precipi- 
tated avalanche. This had left such a 
high mass of debris in our way, that 
further progress through the soft snow 
over this route was uterly impossible, 
especially to men in our condition of 
thirst. We had no alternative save to 
descend below the ice-shed we had 
scaled and take the regular easterly 
course, which, leading first away from 
the summit, swings round the large 
rocks east of Rochers Rouges and 
makes for the Petits Mulets. 

We were an obstinate lot and made 
several puny attempts to continue the 
steep course we had originally essayed; 
but every new exploration convinced 
us of the folly of our guides in attempt- 
ing this shortened route at a time when 
deep drifts of snow were likely to ob- 
struct the passage. As we contemplated 
our predicament we stood in snow near- 
ly waist deep, having attained a height 
of about fourteen thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 

Our disappointment and disgust did 
little to allay the mutinous spirit of the 
guides. We decided to descend to the 
Grand Plateau and, if strength and 
spirit remained, to ascend by the usual 
Corridor route. Alas, for the limita- 
tions of flesh! Our descent of the ice 
shed was worse than the ascent, in that 
we moved backward from foothole to 
hole. It was slow, the strained posi- 
tions to be held were a heavy tax upon 
tensioned limbs, my thirst and the bit- 
terness of retreat brought on occasional 
spasms of desperation when I did not 
care what happened to any of us. 

Having reached the Grand Plateau, 
we considered the feasibility of attempt- 
ing an ascent to the summit by the usual 
route of the Corridor. It was already 
ten o’clock and much time had been 
wasted. Unless we were prepared to 
spend that night at Grands Mulets on 




















“WE STOOD IN SNOW NEARLY WAIST DEEP, HAVING ATTAINED A HEIGHT OF ABOUT FOURTEEN 
THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET” 
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the descent from the summit, the plan 
of continuing upward seemed out of 
the question for that day. The guides 
were impatient to descend, and I have 
no doubt exaggerated the likelihood of 
defeat over the Corridor. Moreover, 
there were other considerations, an ap- 
pointment in Aix les Bains and another 
in Paris, which finally decided the mat- 
ter for us—much to my disappointment. 
Thereupon we abandoned our position 
and retreated down the Grand Plateau 
in the track we had made that morning. 

Again we realized with bitterness the 
lack of water. The sun was hot, the 
glate of the snow produced a blindness 
even through our goggles. The French 
call the cause of this blindness “réver- 
bération des neiges” and to unprotected 
eves it is a painful and common ex- 
perience at such altitude. 

Retracing our earlier path we picked 
our way down to Grands Mulets which 
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we reached at two o’clock. We had no 
desire to eat, but literally filled ourselves 


with water. Then I wanted to sleep, 
and for a while I did not know how 
I could continue down the mountain 
without it. I had not slept a moment 
since we left Chamonix and Nature was 
making her inexorable demand. 

My eyes and nose and lips were swol- 
len, I suffered much from a parched, 
cracked and bleeding face, and my 
whole head was aflame with fever. I 
was a grotesque sight a few days there- 
after when my face had turned as brown 
as mahogany. Wet blisters dried and 
warped my flesh so cumbrously that my 
nose, eyes, ears and mouth seemed to 
have changed places, causing misfits and 
confusion all over. 


typographical error in the 
December number, the date of this adventure 
was thrown back ten years. It should be 1901, 
instead of 1891, as there given. 


Note—Through a 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





IN AT THE DEATH 


OF A MOUNTAIN LION 
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PHOTOS BY ROBERT SHRIVER 


PART II 


Yes, the linenoid boats arethe best for 
the South Branch. One word about the 
model. The number ninety-two model 
is the only one for river work, its curv- 
ing bow and stern lines allowing it to 
yield more quickly to the guidance of 
the paddle. Eschew the ninty-four 
model. Its straight cut ends make it 
the most wilful thing on earth. It does 
not respond quickly; a fatal defect in a 
boat used for such purposes. Besides, 
apart from this, you need the extra 
breadth of beam and the longer cockpit 
of the ninety-two. Never cruise in a 
canoe that is not decked at the bow and 
stern over air chambers; nor in one that 
has no wash streak and combing; nor in 
one whose beam is less than thirty 
inches ; nor in one whose cockpit is less 


than nine and a half feet long. You 
need the room for transportation. 
All this is of canoes and South 


Branch cruising ; but it is of one cruise 
in particular that the memories still 
soothe the tired brain, and day dreams 
crowd out work. The annual two 
months’ camp was in full swing at 
Milleson’s Mill, when a letter came 
from the Chef: “Have your boat, your 
body and your grub at Springfield on 
Thursday morning.” All three were 
there. And there did the Commodore, 
the Rear Commodore, the Chef and the 
Recruit clasp hands and join interests 





for a week of unalloyed pleasure. The 
wheezy old locomotive, her fires gleam- 
ing through cracks in the fire box, pull- 
ed in about half an hour late after a 
violent fit of asthma at the foot of the 
grade. The train on this branch of the 
“picturesque B. & O.” consists of half a 
dozen freight cars, more or less, and a 
combination coach at the tail: the com- 
bination was baggage car, smoking car, 
ladies’ car and tobacco juice. Passen- 
gers always assist the train crew with 
baggage and freight, so we lent a hand 
at loading the additional canoe—chiefly 
for the canoe’s sake. The conductor 
stormed: “Them boats is a nuisance,” 
he proclaimed, “every one of ’em ought 
to be charged fifteen dollars.” He was 
sour-balled and way off in his estimates. 
The B. & O. then and there lost four- 
teen dollars and thirty-six cents by not 
having him at the head of its freight de- 
partment. 

Queer little place, Springfield: a typ- 
ical Virginia town, not changed a mite 
since the lively days of the sixties, when 
no man’s life nor property was indisput- 
ably his own: unchanged since famous 
old Henson McNeill surprised and cap- 
tured alone a whole battalion on Mc- 
Elfish’s Hill: unchanged since McCaus- 
land’s marauding hordes swept up 
through the little town from the Cham- 
bersburg raid, the men riding in stolen 
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buggies lolling their feet over the dash- 
boards, singing ribald songs, whirling 
plundered watches by the chains, wav- 
ing stolen bills, flaunting precious jew- 
els snatched from frightened women, 
and some of the brutal raiders attired in 
costly silks and delicate feminine linge- 
rie. On rolled the unmilitary mob, past 
discipline now, in fancied security; but 
Fate was on the trail, for a few days 
later Averill dashed up the valley in 
breathless pursuit to fall upon them one 
gray dawn with fearful retribution. And 
quiet, sleepy little Springfield saw all 
this. Those were strenuous times, and 
strenuous men lived here and did stren- 
uous deeds, valiant heroic deeds, all un- 
chronicled. They did them simply 
without “pose” or “effect; did them 
because they had to. One figure stands 
out boldly against the background of 
these days and men; good old Lewis 
Edmundson, noblest negro of them all, 
guide and scout by choice for the Union 
armies, often by compulsion for the 
Confederates. And still at the ripe age 
of ninety-one he walks erect and vigor- 
ous to our camp, and sits by the camp 
fire and tells of the olden days with 





SPRINGFIELD FROM M’ELFISH’S HILL 


vivid memory and flashing eye as he 
lives again the stirring times of war. 
Think of it: almost a hundred years of 
history this old giant has lived—giant, 
indeed, for in his prime he would lift 
a full barrel of whiskey and drink from 


the bung. A century of history, all 
passed in the valley of the South 
Branch. 

A rambling sketch of these early 
years may not be amiss before we 
start the cruise through the full 
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length of the historic valley. The story 
of the old man himself is identified with 
the history of his beloved valley: his 
life is the record of its early conditions 
and stormy days of development. His 
grandmother was one Lucy Allen, of 
Irish birth, whose family became in- 
volved in the Irish rebellion and fled the 
country. She was indentured for pas- 
sage money to one of the Van Meter 
family at Moorefield, and later had a 
child by a mulatto coachman in the ser- 
vice of the family, himself Van Meter’s 
own son—such were the family compli- 
cations of those early slavery days. This 
child of Lucy Allen was the father of 
Edmundson. The valley of the South 
3ranch was from its earliest settlement 
controlled by slave owners; yet, when 
an act of the Virginia legislature in 
eighteen twenty-two compelled all free 
negroes to leave the State, old Lewis 
was so well thought of by his employers 
that on the plea of his mixed blood he 
evaded the provisions of the act. He 
became the trusted servant of several 
families, rising from slave to free, from 

















free laborer to confidential servant, be- 
ing once actually sent to Cuba to select 
a consignment of fine fighting cocks. 
The interests of the valley were wholly 
agricultural, and the produce was ship- 

d down the river to the lower Poto- 
mac in flat boats at high water. The 
very last boat ever sent down was 
wrecked upon the rocks, and the river 
was white with the scattered flour from 
the burst barrels. And so the days 
passed and the planters waxed rich: 
Van Meter, Cunningham, Blue, Long, 
French, Washington were the patrician 
names. 

Then came the war; and all was 
changed. In the warfare of the val- 
ley Edmundson played an important 
part. His thorough knowledge of the 
topography of the region rendered him 
invaluable as guide and scout. His 
fidelity to his employers and old mas- 
ters forbade his open enlistment, and 
he was often placed in positions of cruel 
embarrassment. “My belief run No’th,” 
he explained, “an’ theirs run South ; but 
that was no reason I should act dirty to 
‘en. Dey was always good to me; why 
should I shoot ’°em down?” He was 
faithful to every trust, saving on one 
occasion fourteen thousand dollars in 
gold, the property of his old master, by 
sinking it in the river. Raising it by 
night he kept it for months under the 
fireplace of his humble cabin, and re- 
turned it in safer days, refusing all re- 
ward; though a generous one was of- 
fered, be it said to the credit of the mas- 
ter. Such actions pass well within the 
pale of the heroic, but the old man will 
die “unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
His military services, irregular as they 
were and rendered chiefly to the Union 
cause in a. region bitterly disloyal and 
overrun with guerillas, were fraught 
with tremendous risk: more than once 
his life hung in the balance; captured 
in sixty-four, he was haled before Early 
in the valley of Virginia, and sentenced 
to death as a spy. He naively explains 
his escape: “Sheridan done interfere 
wid Early’s plans jes’ den.” The war 
over, the valley settled back into the 
peace of exhaustion. The splendid plan- 
tations have dwindled to farms; farms 
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have declined under unscientific hand- 
ling ; and now the lumberman is cursing 
the mountain sides with his abhorrent 
work. The region is on the decline, it 
must be confessed. But the stubborn 
spirit of its people still says: “Let us 
alone.” The survivors of the genera- 
tion of the sixties have so far maintain- 
ed their isolation that the railway, after 
an advance of but fifteen miles into one 
of the most beautiful valleys in Ameri- 
ca, finds itself blocked at the town of 
Romney. Moorefield has again and 
again defeated its farther advance. And 
is this to be regretted? Emphatically, 
no! For the region has been preserved 
almost in its pristine simplicity. Na- 
ture is untrammeled. She is herself. 
Long may she remain thus! Let the 
railway and the telegraph be barred— 
imagine a county seat without a tele- 
graph!—for the march of “progress” 
will blight the fair face of the land more 
than the passage of a hostile army. 
Our reverie of past days is broken 
by a wheezy whistle, and puff, puff, 
chug, chug, catch-a-nigger, catch-a-nig- 
ger, catch-a-nigger—we are off! Eight 
miles of tough pull for a decrepit en- 
gine, skirting the base of the mountain 
and the river banks, land us at Romney, 
whose proud position as a railway 
terminal and county seat has not as yet 
contaminated the delicious befo’-the- 
wah atmosphere of the little place. The 
Commodore, the Rear Commodore and 
the Chef superintended the packing of 
the canoes for their long haul. Just 
here a hint: nothing makes so safe a 
packing as coin bags filled with hay; 
and if your Commodore chances to be 
also a bank president, it’s dead easy to 
get ‘em. The Recruit went to pay tri- 
bute to Caesar. No exaction of the Ro- 
man Caesars was ever more utterly vi- 
cious than this twenty-five dollar hun- 
ter’s license, good only in the county 
wherein issued. As a specimen of the 
workings of this law, we may say that 
game is slaughtered as remorselessly as 
ever, while but three licenses in four 
years have been issued for Hampshire 
County. The law, moreover, is having 
a bad effect on some of the people. In 
every little village it has bred a coterie 
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of sneaks and informers who never 
are known to do a stroke of honest 
work, but pass their time lying in wait 
for any man they think able to pay a 
fine. An information is sworn out, 
whether truth or perjury they care little 
provided the “justice” will league with 
them in their career of extortion, and 
then they batten upon half the fine. But 
these very rascals kill mercilessly out of 
season and dynamite and seine the 
streams. 

The town of Romney lies upon a hill 
back from the station, and as the mail 
stage pulled leisurely through the dust, 
the Recruit felt descend upon him a 
peace that is not of this age. Every 
inan he met, he felt like saluting as Col- 
onel. Every pretty girl was redolent of 
Kennedy Square: Sue Clayton and 
Oliver Horn lounged gracefully on 
many a piazza. As the Recruit came 
to the Co’t Haouse, a bunch of colonels 
and a senator or two pushed back their 
arm chairs—great big ones like your 
grandfather used to have—and greeted 
him in a manner at once courtly and 
courteous. The court house was of the 
old colonial style, of red brick, the por- 
tico roof supported by heavy white col- 
umns and the floor thereof paved with 
flagstones. A missing section of flag 
afforded a cuspidor for the public. The 
strainings of all the politics of Hamp- 
shire were spat into that hole: your true 
Southerner never can talk politics ex- 
cept through a quid. The county 
clerk s office door was flung wide; win- 
dows likewise; also vault, safe, desk, 
everything. Either every one in Rom- 
ney is phenomenally honest or naively 
trustful. The Recruit consulted the 
Sanhedrim without. “Cle’k not in, suh? 
Well, now; that’s queeah. Reckon he 
jus’ stepped down town. Won’ yo’ have 
a chaih, suh?” The Recruit couldn't 
wait and sallied forth for a few neces- 
sary purchases. The store was locked, 
the proprietor thereof being either at 
dinner or fishing. Back impatiently to the 
Co’t Haouse, and upon a statement of 
the urgency of the matter, a colonel hied 
himself up street, a senator down street, 
and the missing official was soon but- 
tonholed and escorted back in triumph. 


It is the threshold of mafiana, this little 
town; where they do everything with 
princely leisure and with princely cour- 
tesy as well. You couldn't imagine a 
case of nervous prostration in Romney; 
but where, pray, to the north of it could 
you find two gentlemen scouring the 
town to find an official for a total 
stranger ? 


Now the rumble of wheels is heard 
in the ways, and there is a craning of 
necks at the unusual sight. Two big 
wagons come creaking by, neatly and 
firmly packed with two canoes each, 
everything wedged with the coin-bags 
of hay and lashed in every conceivable 
direction with abundant ropes, so that 
there shall be no play nor friction. A 
thirty mile haul over mountain roads in 
springless wagons means careful pack- 
ing, if you expect to find anything but 
fragments at the end. Then we pile into 
the Moorefield stage, Jehu cracks his 
whip and says a few cuss-words in an 
impressive manner, and we roll grand- 
ly out of Romney ahead of a cloud of 
dust. We cross our crystal-clear riv- 
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er rippling under its bridge and take 
the river road winding away to the 
southward. Through a gap in_ the 
mountains flows Mill Creek, and we 
turn away from the South Branch and 
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its mountains into the Mill Creek Val- 
ley, for no road could follow the rocky 
escarpments of the river wall. Mill 
Creek flows through a beautiful valley 
of the richest land, from three to eight 
miles in width, bordered beyond by the 
great mountains toward the Piedmont 
region, and far in the blue distance Fur- 
nace Mountain casts his huge bulk 
athwart it. It is magnificent farming 
country, this broad fertile valley, and it 
is fairly well cultivated. Here it is 
farmed: farther up, the stock interests 
predominate, and the celebrated Hardy 
County beef cattle, broad backed and 
sleek, gaze mild-eyed from the rich pas- 
ture in supreme content. Jehu was a 
“winner.” These mail-stage drivers 
have a lonely enough job of it, and with 
a passenger list on pleasure bent and 
from the outside world, this one simply 
turned himself loose. He was the incar- 
nation of the first personal pronoun. 
His amours were proudly detailed: Lo- 
thario and Lochinvar were not “in it.” 
We heard, too, of his inventions: a cer- 
tain small boat with wheel astern, pro- 
pelled by hand power, with crank and 
sprocket gear, sounded like a rather in- 
teresting achievement. And then Jehu 
was musical. A fearfully and wonder- 
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fully made quadruple “mouth organ” 
made itself heard—and felt. We were 
assured that it could be played in eight 
keys; in fact, a whole bunch of keys 
seemed to be jingling in it. But Jehu 
knew his route well and gave us much 
that was of interest: history, gossip, 
statistics. The road hugs the base of the 
mountain barrier on the eastern side of 
the valley, all the while growing steeper 
and sterner. The range bounding it on 
the west, softened by distance, sweeps 
along in majestic swells. From the 
crest of a knoll Jehu pointed to a park- 
like stretch of bottom land bordering 
the broad curves of Mill Creek, and 
said, ““There’s where the Confed.’s wag- 
on train was burned.” This was one of 
the finest deeds of individual daring 
done during the war, another of old 
Lewis Edmundson’s exploits. You all 
know of it: history extols the deed, but 
has covered the doer with the cloak of 
oblivion. The Recruit once had the 
thrilling tale from the lips of the dusky 
old hero himself. It was the crowning 
feat of his long, long life; yet this deed 
that on other soil would have earned the 
Iron Cross, has not brought the poor old 
patriot so much as a pension. Forsooth, 
he was not “regularly enlisted.” He 











shall tell the tale himself: “We was out 
on scoutin’ party wid jes’ one battalion 
o' cavalry. We got up on de big moun- 
t’n to take a look ovah into Bloomery 
Valley ; an’ w’en we come to de top, we 
seen de whole valley covered wid troops. 
Dey was foragin’, and dey had a pow’- 
ful big wagon train all loaded, an’ jes’ 
lots o’ cattle an’ hogs. We was clean 
surrounded, done ma’ch right into ’em. 
No gittin’ down off dat mount’n an’ resk 
dem cavalry yearin’ us, I tol’ you. We 
had to stay up dere all night; an’ a col’, 
drizzlin’ rain come up. Dat my chance. 
I jes’ ask de Majah to gi’ me his canteen 
full o’ oil, an’ w’en night come I jes’ slip 
down to de train and crawl ‘long under 
de wagons. One rebel seen me. Tell 
you, suh, I sure scared den. He say to 
fella he wid, ‘W’at dat crawlin’ under 
de wagon?’ ‘Jes’ one o’ dem hogs ; 
dat’s all,’ says he; an’ he throwed a 
stone an’ hit me. I give a grunt, like, 
an’ dey move on. Den I wait tell all 
quiet ag’in, an’ I crawl quick to one 
wagon dat smell o’ fat bacon, an’ throw 
de oil on an’ set ’im a-fire. Den I run 
back ’long de train fas’ ‘s I kin, throwin’ 
oil an’ settin’ fire. *Mongst ’em I sot 
fire to a ammunition wagon—W’at dat ? 
Know it? Deed ’n’ I didn’t; but I 
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CAPTURED ALIVE BY CANOEING PARTY, PHOTO- 
GRAPHED AND THEN TURNED LOOSE 


knowed it mighty soon. Be dog my 


cats! ef it did’n’ mos’ kill me; blowed a 
wheel pas’ me up de mount’n side; an’ 
blame’ ’f dat wheel did’n’ roll down at 
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me an’ mos’ roll over me. No, suh; dey 
did’n’ anyways nigh ketch me; dey was 
all c’nfused, like, an’ I got away in de 
da’k.”” And here we were this peaceful 
summer noon time on the scene of this; 
and a great gladness seized upon us to 
think that the blue and the gray broth- 
ers know each other now and fight un- 
der the folds of one flag. 

As we pushed on, the mountains tow- 
ering above us became more rugged and 
broken. Now they formed a giant sier- 
ra; knob after knob, regular and sym- 
metrical as Cheops and Chephren. From 
time to time we stopped to water the 
team or deliver mail. The conversation 
then was the only splash in the stagnant 
pool of these quiet lives. 

“How’s things in Romney, suh?” 
queries a tottering patriarch. 

“Quiet, suh,” replies Jehu. 

“Anybody dead ?” 

“No, suh. Git up!” 

“Hev ye see Gert?” anxiously asks a 
motherly old soul in a brown Dunkard 
gown. 

“Gert’s got a lot o’ sewin’ to do at the 
hotel; keeps the machine a-goin’ till 
twelve o’clock at night.” 

“Machine goin’ till twelve,” she re- 
peated in a resigned tone. “Well, I do 
think! Good bye.” 

“Good bye, m’m.” 

Pretty girls gather to the roadside 
postoffices to participate in the one 
daily event, hatted and bonnetted all, 
where a city girl would have courted 
the sunburn. One hat was a creation: 
a farmer’s hat of rough straw, its rim 
measured by square feet—every hay 
tosser in the valley had its mate—was 
metamorphosed under a marvel of crépe 
paper : it might have been a lamp shade: 
the eyes it did shade were hardly less 
bright. Lothario was in his element. 
You have seen a big gaudy Plymouth 
Rock rooster unearth a fat worm and 
cluck to his harem; you have seen him 
strut around the group. Well— 

“Goin’ up to the Trough to fish?” 
calls an inquisitive soul from a bark 
wagon. 

“Yes. Fishing good?” 

“You bet! Feller las’ week ketched a 
seven-an’-a-half pounder: found a big 
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PREPARING 


gray squir’l in him when he cleaned 
him.” 

“Did the bass climb a tree to get 
him?” we inquire, and the echoes fol- 
low us out of hearing. 

Sharp turns the road to the left from 
the Indian Old Fields. The great 
mountain is cleft in twain by some con- 
vulsion of old, and giant boulders strew 
the pass. Even Jehu, born and bred 
here, exclaims at the grandeur of the 
scene. It is Reynolds’ Gap, where Aver- 
ill, like an avenging angel, seized Brad- 
ley Johnson’s and McCausland’s pick- 
ets in dead of night and rested on his 
arms for the fearful blow delivered in 
the gray dawn. “It was awful,” said 
good Farmer Cornell, as his kindly wife 
spread before us her hospitable table 
that evening. “If I ever told the truth 
in my life, the road was carpeted with 
bolts of calico for half a mile. Shots 
were popping, cannon roaring, men 
cursing and crying and dying all around 
us. This very house, sir, ran blood in 
the hallway from the wounded we shel- 
tered.” Here we leave the main road. 
Moorefield, the county seat without a 


THE 
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FIRST CAMP 
telegraph, is just beyond; quaint, pretty 
little town, savoring of colonial days. 
Eleven miles further still is Petersburg, 
where the river forks and dwindles to 
two mountain brooks, and the black 
bass yields to the trout. This stretch of 
river, though it has its charm, has 
scarcely the grandeur of the reaches be- 
low; and the bed is a continuous suc- 
cession of those serrate ledges whose 
cutting and rasping nothing that floats 
can withstand; furthermore, the rains 
have been scanty and the water is low. 
We will therefore launch here for the 
cruise. 

The blush of evening was in the west- 
ern sky when our canoe wagons pulled 
up to Farmer Cornell’s gate; all was 
safe and had carried well. We joined 
them and went creaking down the long 
hill to Van Meter’s ford. On a sandy 
point we unloaded, and then dismissed 
our men for their lonely drive back to 
Romney. We had cut loose, and burned 
our bridges behind us. In feverish haste 
we fell to sorting the duffle and prepar- 
ing the first camp before black darkness 
overtook us. 











THE ANGLING TOURIST ON SOUTHERN WATERS 


BY WM. C. HARRIS 


1TH ice rims on our northern lakes, 

and frozen fringes on many fluvial 

waters above and around the south- 
ern tier of counties in the State of New 
York, and to the northward, eastward and 
the far west, there is a barren outlook for 
our anglers, except they go south or south- 
east and essay waters of the semi-tropical 
section of our greatly diversified climate. 
Yet on their journey southward there are 
many stopping places, half-way houses, as 
it were, where excellent sport may be had, 
particularly for the salt water striped bass, 
and the fresh water black bass, the latter 
known as “river chub,” in Virginia, and 
“trout” in the more southern States, and the 
former as “rock fish” from Maryland to its 
extreme southern range. 

The black bass can be taken late in winter 
in the James River and other streams in 
Virginia and West Virginia, and all the 
year round in the waters of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia and adjacent 
States east of the Mississippi River, also in 
Louisiana and Texas. Around New Or- 
leans this fish is frequently called “green 
trout” and is said to possess unusual game 
qualities when taken in the waters adja- 
cent to that city. 

The striped bass (rock fish) is caught 
nearly all through the winter in the tribu- 
taries of Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac 
River. In those waters they grow excep- 
tionally large, specimens of eighty to ninety 
pounds being not infrequently seen on the 
market stalls of the city of Baltimore. The 
Choptank River, in Maryland, at or near 
Cambridge, Wavers Wharf, Oxford or 
Dover’s Bridge are excellent localities near 
which these fish, particularly in September 
and October, are found in large numbers, 
and of mammoth size. In Virginia, at or 
near Guilford on Pocomoke Sound, rock- 
fish may be found; also in the tributary 
creeks, Muddy, Messongo and several others. 
While July to October is the best season 
for fishing in this section, it is possible that 
even as late as January fair sport can be 
had under moderate conditions of tempera- 
ture, yet it would not pay the angler to 
make special journeys to any of the points 
named at this season of the year, but if he 
chances to be there, either on pleasrue or 
business, he should not fail to drop a line 


or cast a live minnow to the basses, both 
striped and black. 

Southern Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Lou- 
isiana and Texas are the fruitful rod 
grounds in the winter months. To these 
may be added the eastern Gulf coast of Mex- 
ico, and the waters of the Gulf of California 
on the Pacific coast, and if the angler is an 
ardent troutist he will get his fill of pleasure 
even in January by visiting some of the 
lower mountain streams in northern Mex- 
ico, where some specimens of black-spotted 
or cut-throat trout abound. But, if he is on 
a visit to Mexico let him fail not to devote 
some days to the salt water fishing around 
the city of Tampico. There he will find the 
tarpon or silver king in greater numbers 
than anywhere else in American waters, and 
also the red drum or channel bass, the sport 
of fishing for which in a tumbling surf is 
not surpassed by the maximum of delight ob- 
tained in luring any other game fish. 

Leaving Tampico and coming eastward, 
the first objective point for the angler is 
Corpus Christi Bay and Passes, thence a few 
miles further and Aransas Pass is reached, 
appropriately called “the home of the tar- 
pon,” for they are found there every day 
in the year, and in the prime of their fighting 
vigor. I saw in the Pass, only a few hun- 
dred yards wide, a few years ago, eleven 
boats anchored, each containing a rod and 
line fisherman, and I also saw nine hooked 
tarpon leaping and gleaming in the air at 
one and the same time. A half-mile from this 
grand fishing ground, and we reach the outer 
surf, where the red drum is almost ubiq- 
uitous in the rolling, shallow waters of the 
gulf beach. Here the fisherman dons his 
bathing suit, wades out waist-deep, and casts 
his mullet bait just beyond the outer break- 
er. When it is seized by the bass, and as a 
rule, it occurs almost immediately, it is then 
a tug of war between a thirty pounder and 
the rodster, who is always handicapped, be- 
cause he has not only to fight the fish, but 
the breakers which frequently engulf him “as 
he gives and takes” to the mighty rushes and 
swift incoming of the hefty fish. 

Passing Galveston, where frequently 4 
good day’s sport may be had with the tar- 
pon, locally called “savanilla,” the angling 
tourist will naturally stop a few days at New 
Orleans. Here, and,in adjacent waters, he 
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will find excellent salt water fishing, and in 
the nearby bayous, grand sport among 
the large-mouthed black bass. Passing to 
the eastward, we next reach Biloxi on the 
Mississippi coast, where all varieties of the 
gulf game fish can be taken on rod and line, 
and at the mouth of Biloxi River, the black 
bass bite freely. 

If our angling tourist cares about deep 
water fishing, and has a mind to essay that 
choice table fish, the red snapper, he will next 
stop off at Pensacola, where he can 
get aboard one of the regular fishing boats 
and enjoy a day’s sport on the “Snapper 
Banks.” Still trending eastward, we pass 
Cedar Keys, Homassassa, Tampa _ Bay, 
Petersburg, Sarasota Bay—an_ excellent 
point for fly fishing—Punta Rassa, Naples on 
the Gulf, Marco, the Thousand Islands and 
reach Key West. At all the points named, 
and particularly at Gordon’s Pass, three miles 
below Naples, the fishing is exceptionally 
good. The Pass is only three or four hun- 
dred feet wide, and at times the entire sur- 
face of it appears to be boiling with the in- 
rush of fish on the first of the flood-tide. 

At Key West there is doubtless as good 
all-round fishing as there is anywhere on our 
semi-tropical coasts. I have taken seventeen 
different species of fish on one outing of a 
few hours, and the ranges in size and in re- 
splendence of coloration was from one 
pound to thirty, and from the plain dun 
gray of the grouper to the rainbow hues of 
the angel fish. Go out with one of the 
market fishermen; they know the grounds 
and get the fish. 

Leaving Key West by sailboat or launch 
for Miami on the east coast of Florida, a 
distance of about one hundred and fifty 
miles, you will find before you a stretch of 
fishing water unequalled in the world’s wa- 
ters, at least so much of them as have been 
thrashed by fishing lines. Every few miles 
a favorite ground is reached whereon a cer- 
tain species of fish seems to make its home. 





Of these I can only give the names, for a 
volume of printed pages would be necessary 
to write of. them in detail. Going north 
we reach consecutively Bahia Honda Har- 
bor, noted for snappers, groupers and other 
kinds of Key fishes; Long Key, for Spanish 
mackerel; Indian Key, also for snappers, 
groupers and abundance of sharks; Taven- 
ier Creek, for grunts and porgies; Bonefish 
Banks, for the celebrated bonefish or banana 
fish, the strongest fighter of its size in 
southern seas; Angelfish Creek, for the fish 
of that name of prismatic coloration; Czs- 
ar’s Creek, for big hogfish; Ragged Keys, for 
barracuda; Cape Florida, for snappers and 
groupers, and Bear’s Cut, four miles from 
Miami, for bonefish. 

At Miami, three hundred and _ thirty-six 
miles south of Jacksonville, you can take 
the railroad homeward bound to the north, 
or charter a boat and enjoy the fishing, 
which is good everywhere until you reach 
Ponce Park, about one hundred and twen- 
ty miles south of Jacksonville. The inter- 
mediate points at which to stop should be: 
Hillsboro Inlet and Sound, West Palm 
Seach on Lake Worth and adjacent grounds; 
Jupiter Inlet; Gilbert’s Bar; Indian River In- 
let, which I consider the best point on the 
east coast, with its almost infinite variety 
and number of game fishes, and finally Ponce 
Park, which is delightfully situated on a 
narrow peninsula with surf fishing on the 
east, and estuary fishing on the west—a most 
desirable combination. 

During the winter months, and all through 
the southern States from the lower line of 
Georgia to the northern boundary of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, there are thousands of 
lakes and fluvial waters that swarm with 
fish, particularly in the State of Florida, but 
limited space forbids further mention of 
them. Suffice it to state that the only rod- 
fish worthy of capture from any of these in- 
land waters is the large-mouthed black bass, 
vernacularly “the trout.” 




















MY FAVORITE 


SOUTHERN 


SHOOTINC GROUND 


BY HARRY V. RADFORD 


OWN among the pines and gums and 

beeches and hollies and magnolias of 

eastern North Carolina, in between the 
two great sounds, Albemarle and Pamlico— 
sounds whose names are magic words in the 
ear of the traveled duck-hunter—I have found 
another sportsman’s and Nature-lover’s “Par- 
adise.” 

I have not yet determined what are the 
actual boundaries of this land of plent#ful 
game, pleasing scenery and balmy air; but I 
know that, at least, all of Hyde and Beaufort 


folk, Va., just one hundred miles to the 
north. 

Haslin is reached from the North via Nor- 
folk, from which city the Norfolk & Southern 
line, a very primitive railroad, runs south one 
hundred and five miles to Bellhaven, N. C, 
on the Pamlico Sound—and stops. There is 
only one train a day out of Norfolk, and it 
leaves at ten A.M. It takes all day to run the 
one hundred and one miles to Pantego, four 
miles this side of Bellhaven, where you ar- 
rive, supposing you are fortunate enough to 
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Counties (N. C.) can well be included. For 
the purpose of this brief sketch I will speak 
of the region in general as Haslin, which is 
the little hamlet, or post-office, which I have 
made my headquarters for a couple of weeks 
each winter during the past five years, and 
where my much esteemed friend and guide, 
Mr. Fenner S. Jarvis, is located. 

Haslin is not on any of the great thorough- 
fares that are generally familiar to tourists 
and sportsmen who visit the South; in fact, 
it is remote from any of them. The nearest 
town that can properly be called a city— 
and I am the fonder of it for that—is Nor- 


PHOTOGRAPHED DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF MR. 


make the trip, about four-fifty p.m. Jarvis 
is there with his “rig” to meet you, and by 
six you are sitting down to a delicious supper 
in as refined and pleasant a home and amid as 
congenial surroundings as a man need hope 
to find anywhere in the land. Chances are 
you will partake of nice plump quail, or wild 
duck, or venison for your first meal, which 
Jarvis or one of his neighbors has killed a day 
or two before you arrive. It is four miles, 
by a fair country road, from the little railroad 
station at Pantego to the hospitable Jarvis 
homestead. 

I should not omit to mention that between 
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Norfolk and Pantego you will be ferried 
across the Albemarle Sound on a flat-bot- 
tomed railroad scow that has a history of its 


own; and that while aboard this interesting 


craft you will do well to partake of the 
splendid dinner which the jolly, stout ne- 
gro cook serves in so appetizing a way. Re- 
turning from Haslin you can leave Pantego 
at seven A.M.,arriving at Norfolk at four-thir- 
ty p.M.; leave at six P.M. via the Old Domin- 
ion steamer (I prefer to travel via the Old 
Dominion) and be in New York next morn- 
ing at ten o’oclock. 

After supper Jarvis will take you into his 


happen to see you descend the stairs. It does 
not take long to feel at home at Jarvis’ place. 
After breakfast, you have the choice of a 
half dozen or more kinds of game to go af- 
ter, and Jarvis is ready with gun, dog and 
luncheons for whatever form of sport you 
prefer to try. Perhaps you will not care to 
start for an hour or so, for it is not far to the 
game fields, and if so, you can spend the time 
in a walk about your host’s place. There are 
lots of barns and stables and sheds and out- 
houses of all kinds, for Jarvis is a fairly ex- 
tensive farmer. If you are interested in live 
stock you will enjoy looking over his horses, 





QUAIL SHOOTING IN THE FIELDS NEAR MR. JARVIS’ HOME 


neat, comfortable sitting room, with its big 
blazing open fire, and introduce you to the 
folks. Then you and he will sit before the 
fire for an hour or two, and smoke and 
chat. Jarvis will tell you some stories about 
hunting which I wager you will think mighty 
interesting—for Jarvis is a good hand to tell 
Stories, and his stories are all true, too. 

You will be apt to sleep soundly after your 
long day’s journey; and in the morning, when 
the light of early day stealing into your bed- 
room awakens you, and dressing, you hustle 
down to breakfast, you will be greeted pleas- 
antly by any member of the family who may 


cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry. He has a 
neat kennel, too, on his place, where, as a 
rule, there are from five to eight good hunt- 
ing dogs of different kinds—hounds, terriers, 
setters and pointers. Mr. Jarvis is very skil- 
ful in the handling and training of hunting 
dogs, as were his father and grandfather be- 
fore him. At present he has three Airedale 
terriers of my own under his tutelage. 

Mr. Jarvis lives in the heart of a region 
that abounds in game, large and small. No 
other section of the country that I have ever 
visited has a greater variety of plentiful 
game. Bears, deer, foxes, raccoons, opos- 
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sums, otters, rabbits, squirrels, ducks, geese, 
swans, turkeys, partridges (quail) and nu- 
merous fishes are all near at hand. It is thirty 
miles to the turkey ground; the other game is 
all to be found within from one hundred 
yards to five miles of his house. I have seen 
numbers of partridges (quail) within a stone’s 
throw of Mr. Jarvis’ doorway, and not in- 
frequently have bear and deer been shot with- 
in sight of the house. There is no section of 
America which surpasses eastern North Car- 
olina as a duck, goose and swan country. I 
have seen thousands upon thousands of them 
on the Pungo River, within two miles of the 
house; while at Ocracoke, a day’s run by sail- 
boat to the south, the flocks of geese and 
ducks fairly darken the heavens at times. 
Sportsmen who have witnessed the great 
flights of wild fowl at Currituck Sound and 
other places along the North Carolina coast 
will understand that this is no exaggeration. 
As far as foxes, raccoons, ’possums, otters, 
rabbits and squirrels are concerned, it is only 
necessary to say that the country about Has- 
lin is a natural haunt of all these species, 
and that they are all very plentiful. 

Besides being a wonderful game country, 
the peninsula of North Carolina is a delight- 
ful lounging place the year round. It is a 


veritable dreamland of restfulness and re- 
pose. Haslin is a decidedly lovely place—tall 
forests, fragrant flowers, broad corn and cot- 
ton fields, winding rivers, picturesque home- 
And everyone is so charmingly hos- 


steads: 
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pitable! True Southern kindness—not like 
Northern show and ostentation. 

You canriot fail to enjoy a stay at this 
delightful home. Mr. Jarvis’ father, who was 
an officer in the Confederate army, and who 
later served in the Legislature of his state, 
lives with the family. He has many anec- 
dotes to tell of “war times” in addition to a 
great fund of hunting yarns. The tall, erect, 
gray-bearded figure of the ex-Confederate 
soldier adds no little dignity and interest to 
this refined old Southern home. Mr. Jarvis’ 
homestead is large and his acres broad. He 
does not spare the native pine which is burnt 
in his open fire-places. He sets a wholesome, 
bounteous table, and bids his guests feel wel- 
come as soon as they enter his home. 

The hunting season in this portion of the 
South is any time during the fall or winter. 
A trip to the Jarvis place can be accomplished 
in a very few days and will prove enjoyable 
whether of only a few days’ duration or pro- 
tracted to considerable length. As a rule, 
a week to a month or six weeks, will give the 
sportsman opportunity of having a most de- 
lightful taste of Southern sport and South- 
ern hospitality. 

Mr. Jarvis’ charges for his services as 
guide and his board rates to sportsmen are 
very reasonable. I am sure he will be pleased 
to correspond with any reader of FIELD AND 
StrEAM who contemplates a Southern shoot- 
ing trip for this winter or next. He should be 
addressed at Haslin, Beaufort Co., N. C. 

















HE first time I ever fished was with an 
alder pole, a piece of white twine, a 
bent pin, and an angleworm, for 
“chubs,” in the little brook which ran through 
my father’s farm in south central Maine; the 
last time I essayed to imitate the example of 
Izaak Walton was for big-mouth bass in 
beautiful Lake Juanita situated in south cen- 
tral Florida. It is unnecessary to reveal the 
exact width of the gulf of time which yawns 
between these two piscatorial experientes, 
but it may not be irrelevant for me to men- 
tion that the contrast between the two envi- 
ronments and between the two equipments 
employed to lure the finny prey to their un- 
doing was not one whit more marked than 
were my experiences on the two occasions in 
question. 

Of experience number one nothing more 
need be said,—it is the experience of every 
boy lucky enough to have been born in the 
country,—but the cther experience I wish to 
relate with the hope of obtaining the reward 
of him “who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before,” for surely 
a blessing is merited by him who causes two 
individuals to angle where but one angled 
previously. In case any of my readers are 
skeptical on this point let me respectfully call 
their attention to the almost canonization of 
“the Father of Angling,” to whom reference 
is made in the opening paragraph of this ar- 
ticle. 

In the interim between the two experiences 
in question my opportunities to “wet a line” 
were few and far between, and when they 
did occur were, oftener than not, attended by 
the proverbial “fisherman’s luck.” Of the gen- 
tle art of handling a tenuous, jointed rod 
and manipulating a reel I knew nothing from 
experience. Incidentally I was aware that 
such paraphernalia existed and even that 
some of it cost fabulous sums, considering that 
it was after all only “fishing tackle,” but in 
my ignorance I regarded it as adapted only 
to the uses of “dudes” and “ cranks.” In 
short I belonged to the great army of un- 
initiated to whom tackle is a secondary con- 
sideration and the exercise of brute force the 
chief means to be employed in persuading 
a fish to forsake its native element. 

To the Doctor I owe my final though long 
delayed redemption from the thraldom of 
what I now recognize to have been an ap- 
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palling state of piscatorial darkness. We were 
sitting on the veranda of the Doctor’s home 
overlooking the crystalline waters of beauti- 
ful Lake Juanita, which a Florida moon was 
flooding with an indescribable sheen accen- 
tuated by marvelous shadow effects around 
the shore-lines, when our conversation quite 
naturally turned to the subject of fishing and 
the Doctor related experiences of some of 
his guests of the winter with the finny deni- 
zens of the lake. He waxed especially elo- 
quent over what he described as a battle roy- 
al between the Major arid a large big-mouth 
bass in which the latter led the former a 
dance that discounted any redskin deviltry 
he was ever up against during his many 
years of service in helping to maintain peace 
and safety on the frontier, but which was 
finally brought to gaff through the Major's 
skilful manipulations of rod and reel. 

As the Doctor dwelt upon the exciting 
features of the sport, the pitting of man’s 
intelligent action, through the medium of a 
slender rod and thread-like line, against the 
maddened rushes and cunning maneuvers of 
the fish in its frantic efforts to rid itself of 
the barbed restraint of liberty, I felt a species 
of excitement possessing me and a vague 
consciousness that this was sport for sport’s 
sake instead of for the pure love of killing 
and getting “a big string”; and when the 
Doctor suggested that we give the bass a trial 
the next morning, offering me the use of his 
own equipment and to initiate me into the 
mysteries of its proper handling, I very 
readily agreed to become a possible convert 
through the medium of personal experience, 
and we parted for the night. 

Early the next morning we sought the 
Doctor’s boat house and he proceeded to un- 
case and joint a rod which at once aroused 
my curiosity and admiration. In my then 
hazy conceptions of a jointed rod it should 
have been of bamboo, not the lithe, sleek, 
blue-black affair which he produced, and 
which he explained was a comparatively new 
departure in fishing rods, a Bristol steel 
“Henshall” bass rod with cork grip handle and 
German silver trumpet guides, eight and one- 
half feet in length and weighing ten ounces, 
made by the Horton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Bristol, Conn. 

“The manufacturers claim it is the best 
bass or pickerel rod made,” said the Doctor, 
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“and there is no question in my mind but 
that it is the best for use in our Florida 
waters, where the bass seem to aspire to the 
dimensions of young whales. There are bass 
out there,” continued the Doctor, nodding to- 
wards the middle of the lake, “which would 
make the owners of some of those expensive 
bamboo rods turn pale with apprehension.” 
Then he produced and adjusted what even 
my inexperienced eye intuitively recognized 
as a piece of mechanical elegance, and which 
he explained was a “Standard” reel made by 
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the dimensions given, some idea is obtained 
of the extreme accuracy and nicety of the 
work done in the Shakespeare shops. 
Having adjusted the reel the Doctor next 
wound upon it a fifty-yard spool of Shake- 
speare “Professional” line of bronze silk 
braided over a core, making a perfectly round 
line, to which he made fast a Shakespeare 
number two “Revolution” bait, an affair 
made of aluminum tubes, that struggles on 
the surface of the water when cast or trolled 
and which is said to take its name from the 
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William Shakespeare, Jr., of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. It was, he said, a brass, oxidized-sil- 
ver plated, quadruple multiplying reel, which 
holds the world’s record for accuracy and 
long distance bait-casting. Mr. Shakespeare, 
I have since learned, is himself an enthusias- 
tic angler and a lover of fine tackle, and his 
reels are all made by hand, employing only 
the finest English silver steel for the jour- 
nals and pinions. When it is realized that 


all measurements are made in thousandths of 
an inch, and that no part is allowed to vary 
more than a quarter of a thousandth from 


THE BIG-MOUTH 


fact that it has revolutionized fishing in the 
vicinity of Kalamazoo, where it was devel- 
oped. I cannot vouch for what it has done 
or may do “in the vicinity of Kalamazoo,” 
but I do know that what it did that day on 
Lake Juanita was a-plenty. 

Entering a boat the Doctor took the oars 
and rowed off towards a wooded point which 
made out into the lake, forming an angle 
within which lay a circular pool, wide and 
dark and fringed all around with a growth 
of lily-pads and floating grass. Pushing 
through this mass of aquatic vegetation the 
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Doctor commenced rowing around the pool, 
telling me to let out a few yards of line, to 
troll the bait along near the fringe of vege- 
tation and await developments. I let out 
the line as instructed but speedily became 
aware that there was no waiting to do. “De- 
velopments” were right on time and the sing- 
ing of the reel apprised me of the fact that 
there was “something doing.” The Doctor im- 
mediately rowed towards the center of the 
pool at the same time coaching me in my 
endeavors to handle the invisible but unmis- 
takably evident something to which I had 
suddenly become attached. Then followed 
a period of excitement during which the 
chances were about equal as to which would 
win, man or fish, but I must have followed 
fairly well the Doctor’s rapid fire instttic- 
tions, for eventually I led the exhausted fish 
to the side of the boat and my companion 
slipped the net under him and lifted him in 
out of the wet. 

“What will he weigh?” I asked, as I gazed 
with admiration on his shining form and 
marveled at his cavernous mouth. 

“Oh! about two and a half or three 
pounds,” was the answer which surprised me 
more than it would had he said a ton; and 
then the Doctor glancing up and noting my 
flushed face and trembling hands added in- 
sult to injury by remarking: 

“Less exciting than yanking ’em in by main 
strength, eh?” ‘To which thrust I answered 
only by a look which was intended to squelch, 
and then proceeded to reel out the line once 
more together with a do-or-die determination. 
Space will not admit of detailing every cap- 
ture, suffice to say that with nearly every 
circumvention of the pool a fish was hooked 
and I soon got to where I could manage with- 
out the Doctor’s coaching—or at least I 
thought I could; but pride goeth before a 
fall, as I soon learned to my discomfiture, for 
on our last round of the pool I got an es- 
pecially savage strike and for a few minutes 
had ample need of all the skill and knowledge 
I had so recently acquired. Then suddenly 
the fish apparently gave up the fight and I 
began to reel it in, growing momentarily 
more confident and correspondingly careless 
as I noted the lack of resistance, when sud- 
denly the line forged ahead until it slackened 
and then the wily fish shot up into the air, 
described a perfect curve and shaking the 
hook free from its mouth, dropped, with a de- 
fiant flip of its tail, back into the water. 

“Never mind,” consoled the Doctor; “it 
was bound to happen sooner or later—it does 
with all of us.” 

Then he handed me a rubber cone-like con- 
traption which he designated a Shakespeare 
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“Sure-Lure” weedless bait, and bade me sub- 
stitute it for the “Revolution,” which I did 
while he rowed out of the pool and around 
the wooded point into a large cove of shal- 
low water in which grew more or less weeds 
and grass. Two fish were secured in cross- 
ing the cove and the bait amply proved the 
claim made for it as weedless, not once be- 
coming caught or entangled. The hooks are 
protected by a body of soft rubber which is 
supported by a collapsible rubber center, but 
never fails to hook a fish that strikes it fair- 
ly. 

When we were again in clear water the 
Doctor produced a Shakespeare No. 2 “Evo- 
lution” bait, a perfect artificial fish made of 
soft rubber and aluminum, which I substi- 
tuted for the weedless “Sure-Lure.” At the 
same time he explained that we would return 
directly across the lake to the boat house, 
and that as the larger bass confined them- 
selves mostly to the deeper water it was very 
probable that I might arouse one. The “Evo- 
lution” bait is designed especially for deep 
water fishing, and se closely does it resemble 
a fish that often a fully gorged bass will be so 
irritated by its passing close by that he will 
rush upon it with the evident intention of 
simply killing the intruder. 

When about half way across the lake and 
directly opposite the wooded point before al- 
luded to, the reel suddenly gave a warning 
scream—a scream so shrill and vibrant, as 
the line flew with lightning speed out through 
the guides that intuitively I realized I had 
now tied to something which was more than 
likely to make my other experiences of the 
morning tame and insignificant in compati- 
son. For a moment I was too “rattled” to 
do aught but watch the hissing line as it 
cut the surface of the water, then the Doctor’s 
sharply reiterated commands brought me out 
of my trance and I finally succeeded in check- 
ing my finny steed’s mad flight before he had 
reeled off all the line; but checking his 
straight-away career resulted in transforming 
him into a sort of aquatic bucking bronco 
and he proceeded to indulge in a series of ups 
and downs, twists and turns, every few sec- 
onds breaking water and shaking himself 
and squirming in a manner which must have 
unseated the hook had it not been fairly and 
firmly implanted. Alternately he sulked and 
raged, while I perspired and followed as best 
I could the Doctor’s directions not to allow 
him to get a slack line or to catch me un- 
awares and run under the boat—as he tried 
more than once to do. 

Through it all I was conscious of the su- 
periority of the outfit I was handling and 
how perfectly each and every part responded 
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to the demands made upon it: the smooth, 
elegant running of the reel as it gave or took 
the line, the flexibility and resiliency of the 
rod as it bent nearly double under the rushes 
and straining of the fish, excited my admira- 
tion, and I began to understand the passion 
which true anglers develop for high-class fish- 
ing tackle. By the time I had worn down the 
fish and led him, exhausted physically but 
untamed in spirit, to within reach of the 
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net, I had arrived at the conclusion that 
nothing short of a duplicate of the Doctor’s 
outfit would satisfy me. It is now numbered 
among my cherished possessions, and ere 
this meets the reader’s eye I hope to have 
christened it in the waters of beautiful Lake 
Juanita. 

Like old wine and old friends, my last fish 
was the best; it tipped the scales at nine 
pounds and seven ounces. 


WINTER SPORT IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


BY kK. P. JAQUES 


MONG the many opportunities for field 
sports that Minnesota offers, wolf 
hunting in winter is not the least ex- 

citing if least patronized. Among the wolf 
hunters of the northern part of the state Ole 
Peterson, of Thief River Falls, stands alone 
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ponies, a light covered sleigh with stove, 
bunk and housekeeping furniture inside; four 
dogs and a harpoon. He also carries a high 
grade .303 Savage rifle, but not for general 
use. The dogs are one foxhound or trailer, 
and three greyhounds. The harpoon is used 
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A NOTED WOLF HUNTER AND HIS OUTFIT 


as the most successful. He is a thorough- 
bred sportsman and spends his money freely 
in equipping himself; and his outfit is unique, 
as is shown in the photograph taken on his 
return from a hunt. It consists of a span of 


upon the wolf after the dogs have got it to 
stand. His field is the half brush, half 
prairie land, and the great swamps of north- 
west Minnesota. 

The marshes that were impassable in sum- 
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mer are smooth, dazzling plains of crusted 
snow in winter, with tamarack swamp and 
poplar thickets just numerous enough to af- 
ford cover for the wolves. Over this field 
Ole courses for days at a time and his kill is 
often large, while the good done to the game 
supply of that great breeding section is in- 
calculable. Whoever has traveled much over 
the crusted snows of that country has noted 
numerous holes in the snow with sharptail 
or ruffed grouse feathers scattered about it. 
That is where a wolf has surprised a grouse 
in its burrow and made a meal of it. 
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For summer use Ole also has a gasoline 
launch by means of which he goes far into the 
extreme north of Minnesota by way of Red 
Lake River, Red Lake and its tributaries, 
Though equipped with the best of accoutre- 
ments his kill of game other than wolves and 
bears is very light; indeed, he rather protects 
what others destroy. 

In that paradise for field sports, equipped 
in thorough fashion, with the physique of an 
Ajax, and the true love of sport, Ole Peterson 
need envy no man on earth. His methods are 
certainly novel and effective. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA HUNTING GROUNDS 


BY NED LEE 


HEN the Great White Silence has 
wrapped its winding-sheet about the 
hunting grounds of the North, and 

the babbling of the trout brooks and the blue 

waves of lake and river are hushed and hid- 
den by fetters of ice, then Florida, southern- 
most of the sisterhood of States, sings her 
siren song of enticement to the hunter and 
angler: a song of a thousand miles of silver 
beaches, of lily-draped and palm-fringed 
lakes and lagoons, and of fragrant pine for- 
ests, the aisles, naves and transepts of which 
resound with the symphonies of mocking 
birds and are tempered by breezes which have 
been mellowed by the sun and medicated by 
the ocean and gulf. Within the confines de- 
scribed by the banks of the Perdido and the 
St. Mary’s rivers and the southernmost out- 
lying key is a vast region of winter hunting 
grounds which for variety of sport offered 
the devotee to gun or rod, cannot be dupli- 
cated by any other State in the Union. 
Every section of the State possesses its at- 
tractions and special advantages, but for the 
general sportsman that portion lying between 
the latitude of Palatka on the north, and 
the Manatee River on the south, known as 
Central Florida, in my opinion offers greater 
inducements than any other in the way of 
combined transportation facilities, healthful 
and pleasant climate and the obtaining of 
those creature comforts which are at least 
desirable if not absolutely indispensable. 

Within that region may be found almost ev- 

ery variety of game which the State supplies— 

deer, bear, panther, wild-cats, foxes, rac- 
coons, opossums, rabbits, squirrels (both fox 
and cat), wild turkey, sandhill cranes, ducks, 





quail, doves and snipe, and in the streams, riv- 
ers and almost innumerable lakes are alliga- 
tors, turtles, bass, bream, perch, pickerel and 
catfish. 

Two railroads—the Seaboard Air Line and 
the Atlantic Coast Line—and their branches 
thread the region outlined and make access 
to any section of it an easy matter. Numer- 
ous villages and hamlets are scattered along 
these lines at which accommodations in the 
way of board, transportation to outlying 
hunting or fishing grounds, ete., may be pro- 
cured. Some of the larger and best known, 
beginning at Palatka, are: Interlachen, Haw- 
thorne, Gainesville, Archer, Ocala, Wildwood, 
Leesburg, Tavares, Sanford, Orlando, Kissim- 
mee, Lakeland, Plant City, Bartow, Brooks- 
ville, Dade City, Tarpon Springs, Clearwater, 
St. Petersburg, Port Tampa, Palmetto, Braid- 
entown and Manatee, the last three mentioned 
being directly on the Manatee River. 

THE APOPKA MOUNTAINS 

Real mountains do not exist in Florida, but 
in Lake County there is a range of sandhills 
from one hundred to three hundred feet in 
elevation, extending about twelve miles from 
north to south, and six miles wide, which are 
so strongly contrasted to the level topography 
of the greater part of the State that they are 
known locally as the Apopka Mountains. 
These hills are clothed with an open, park-like 
forest of long-leaf (yellow) pine and scrub 
oaks, and carpeted with a sparse growth of 
wire-grass and wild flowers interspersed with 
plum-thickets and patches of saw-palmetto, 
are the favorite home of the quail, and the 
conditions for hunting them are well nigh 
ideal. Owing to the open nature of the for- 
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est a horse and wagon may be driven almost 
anywhere by avoiding an occasional log or 
stump, so that prolonged and fatiguing tramps 
are obviated and new grounds may be sought 
daily if desired. Doves are also plentiful on 
these hills, and deer, cotton-tail rabbits and 
fox squirrels abound. 

Many of the valleys or depressions between 
these hills are occupied by lakes of varying 
forms and dimensions, and although the most 
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ducks, snipe and other aquatic birds are to 
be found in or around some of the lakes. 
Here and there in low lying points and 
around some of the larger lakes and streams 
are what are known as “hammocks.” These 
are densely wooded tracts much like our 
Northern hard wood forests, only made up of 
live oak, hickory, bay, magnolia, cabbage 
palms and other distinctive southern trees, 
shrubs and vines. These harbor wild-cats, 





IN THE FLORIDA WOODS—LUNCH TIME 


of them have no visible inlet or outlet yet 
they are of crystal clearness and purity and 
fairly alive with some or all of the following 
representatives of the finny tribe: pickerel, 
perch, bream, catfish, and last but not least, 
that noble quarry for the rod and reel, which 
Henshall has pronounced “inch for inch and 
pound for pound, the gamiest fish that 
swims,” the big-mouth black bass. Alliga- 
tors, otter, two or three kinds of turtles, 





foxes, raccoons, opossums, marsh-rabbits, cat 
squirrels and other game. The eastern bound- 
ary of these hills is the great Lake Apopka, 
fifty miles in circumference, and the second 
largest lake in the State, and the hammocks 
and swamps which border it yield an occa- 
sional bear or panther. 
THE JOLLY PALMS 

This whole Apopka Mountain region is 

very sparsely settled, is entirely off the beat- 
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en line of tourist travel,and is one of the least 
over-hunted sections in the State which may 
be easily and conveniently reached. In the 
midst of the hills is a tiny place called Mo- 
hawk, where live Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Stokes, 
who keep the “Jolly Palms,’ a resort for 
sportsmen, and their wives, if they wish to 
bring thent. It overlooks beautiful Lake 
Juniata, from the shores of which pine-clad 
hills rise up in gentle slopes, forming a vast 
amphitheater of living green foliage and 
sparkling waters. The locality is one of ex- 
ceptional healthfulness as well as of great 
natural beauty, while of Dr. and Mrs. Stokes 
as host and hostess, and the resort which they 
keep, too much cannot be said in praise. Here 
will be found Northern cooking, milk and 
cream from Jersey cows, game prepared and 
served in the most attractive and appetizing 
manner, and a general excellence of service 
often lacking in far more pretentious and ex- 
pensive establishments. Horses, hunting 
dogs, boats and the Doctor’s services as 
guide, photographer and companion are at the 
service of guests, and good shooting can be 
almost positively guaranteed from day to day. 
Only four miles away—on Lake Apopka—is 
a fine snipe marsh, and with one of the boats, 
which is built to fit on wagon wheels in place 
of the body or box, any of the numerous 
surrounding lakes may be levied on for bass, 
which run up to ten pounds and over in 
weight. 
THE GREAT GREEN SWAMP 

But the Doctor’s piéce de résistance is a 

camp-hunt in the great Green Swamp, which 
lies twelve miles south of Mohawk, for which 
purpose he keeps a tent and a complete camp 
outfit. This swamp is a strange and peculiar 
region, and is not a swamp at all in the sense 
of being an unwholesome morass or bog. 
Instead it is a vast collection of low lying 
islands—or “pockets,” as the natives call 
them—between which extends shallow and 
‘pure water over a hard sandy bottom, en- 
abling one to wade from one island to an- 
other. ‘These islands are of all sizes, some 
of only a few acres while others are several 
hundred or thousands of acres in extent, and 
all are clothed with forests, either pine, oak 
or cypress, or mixed, while some are dense 
jungles of trees, shrubs and creepers. 

This swamp forms a great natural game 
preserve and is probably the finest all around 
hunting ground in the entire State. It is prac- 
tically uninhabited except for an occasional 
native trapper who pursues the otter in win- 
ter and the alligator in summer for their 
hides, and is the home of bear, panther, wild- 
cats, deer, wild turkey, sandhill cranes, wood 

duck and numerous other wild life. <A 
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weirdly beautiful and amazingly crooked riy- 
er, the Palatlakaha, takes its rise in this 
swamp, and furnishes the finest of bass and 
pickerel fishing, as do the open ponds of vary- 
ing extent which are scattered throughout the 
swamp. 

The camp-hunts in this swamp under the 
Doctor’s charge have never failed to yield 
splendid and thoroughly satisfactory results, 
and some of the participants have been men 
whose hunting experiences have extended 
over a large part of the globe, and they have 
asserted that the swamp has furnished them 
some of their best sport. Deer are especially 
numerous and it is one of the few remaining 
places in the United States where that king 
of American game birds, the wild turkey, yet 
exists in large numbers. Another royal game 
bird of the swamp is the sandhill crane, the 
broiled breast of which is a titbit that amply 
compensates the hunter for all the finesse 
which he must exercise in order to bring this 
wily bird to bag. On these hunts native 
guides and their dogs are employed, and so 
familiar are these men with every retreat of 
the swamp, and the habits and characteristics 
of its wild denizens, that ample and exciting 
sport is assured; and no matter how long 
or how widely a man may have hunted he 
will find one of these camp-hunts to the 
Green Swamp not only novel and interesting 
but an entirely different experience from any 
in which he has ever participated. 

HOW TO GET TO FLORIDA 

It is only a very few years since a trip to 
Florida meant a long, tedious, inconvenient 
journey. Today it may be made in trains de 
luxe running at a high rate of speed over 
thoroughly up-to-date road-beds, and_ the 
traveler surrounded by all of the luxuries and 
conveniences which are concomitant features 
of twentieth century railroad passenger ser- 
vice. Three great trunk lines, the Southern 
Railway, the Seaboard Air Line, and the At- 
lantic Coast Line, maintain a daily all-the- 
year-round service between New York and 
Jacksonville, running through between the 
two cities without change, which service is 
augmented during the winter season by mag- 
nificent tourist trains. 

And the journey is a most interesting and 
educational experience. It is a flight down 
through the most historic portions of the 
South—land of chivalry, romance and valor— 
down across colonial Virginia and North 
Carolina, and through the cotton plantations 
of South Carolina and Georgia, every foot of 
the way yielding its quota of novelty and 
interest. It is an almost Aladdin-like trans- 
formation, this shifting of scenes in a trifle 
over twenty-four hours, from snow-shrouded 
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landscapes and bare forests to the greenness 
of the soughing pines and fronded palms, and 
an atmosphere of Indian summer. 

Or the lover of the sea may make the trip 
by water, with all of the benefits of a trans- 
atlantic voyage and many of its experiences. 
The Clyde S. S. Line maintains a fleet of 
splendid steamers between New York and 
Jacksonville—floating hostelries which sup- 
ply en route all the comforts and conven- 
iences of a first-class hotel. The trip is made 
within sight of land nearly all of the way 
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and with only one stop—at Charleston, S. C. 
—on the way. Charleston is one of the 
most typical and interesting of all the cities 
of the Old South, and the few hours’ stop 
there can be most profitably and delightfully 
spent in inspecting its many quaint features, 
historic treasures and novel sights. From 
Charleston it is only a few hours’ sail to the 
St. John’s bar, after which comes a twenty- 
five mile run up the estuary-like stretches and 
serpentine windings of the river to the city 
of Jacksonville. 


FOR*FISH IN VIRGINIA 


BY ALVAH DORSEY JAMES 


O you the conventional sportsmen who 
read of angling, who dream of angling, 
and who go a-angling, I am going to 

offer a little variety in the way of a story of 
fishing. 

I live in Virginia where the streams run 
deep and salt, where the rod and reel are 
ridiculed, and where the hand-line is upheld 
as being the instrument of the greatest good 
in deep salt water where the tide runs. 

We have three objects in fishing on the 
Rappahannock River. Primarily to catch 
fish; secondly, to enjoy the sport of taking 
the fish; and lastly comes the pleasure of 
the environment. You of the Walton school 
are also actuated by three distinct motives, 
You are men of business, and first all you go 
fishing for the relaxation; secondly for the 
sake of the environment; and last of all for 
the catch. 

You are sentimental, and the babble of the 
brook tumbling on its pebbly bed is music 
to your unaccustomed ears. We are not 
sentimental, but we enjdy the weird wildness 
of our broad rivers with their wind and 
surf as well as you do your narrow, mur- 
muring streams. Your birch bark canoe is 
mighty pretty, but is your pleasure derived 
from paddling it among the still places and 
the shadows more deep rooted than ours in 
sailing our craft through the white-crested 
seas? Is the moral force of your excursion 
any greater than ours, provided that you are 
of the same intelligence as we, as you stand 
in the forest by the brook, where your height 
and strength are measurable, compared with 
us on broad, deep water, where everything 
appears not finite but infinite, and where 
our height and strength appear such small 





things that they are not even a part of the 
vast scheme? 

We have the lesson of humility taught in 
the school of boundless Nature. You have 
your forest and your stream, one of which 
man is fast conquering, and the other runs 
on with its pleasing ripple to join that vast 
and limitless expanse to which I have refer- 
red as our example. 

You take five three-pound fish from a pool 


containing a _ hundred. We take fifty 
fish from a pool wherein they seem to 
lie in a countless multitude; one pool 
in the link of the watery universe, sup- 


plied, if need be, from every other link of 
the chain. Then you will probably fish 
the afternoon through for the five your 
conscience allows you. With us fish bite best 
very early in the morning; even before sun- 
rise. Therefore we have the limit of our 
conscience by breakfast time. But if we are 
enthusiastic we may also fish during any other 
part of the day. I maintain that we derive 
more pleasure from catching fifty fish in two 
hours than you do from catching five in the 
space of half a day. And as for your rod and 
reel, they are matters of education. If you 
had been born in the tidewater of Virginia 
you would be a Virginian even to using a 
hand line; and if we had been born in your 
country we would doubtless say that those 
darn Virginians down there are fish hogs and 
care nothing for either posterity or religion. 

But, after all, I shall tell you the whole 
truth, I am trying to justify our position, 
and you may readily see that I am not sure 
of it without a justification. I may as well 
come to it, and say, that the difference be- 
tween the sportsman of elsewhere and the 
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sportsman of tidewater Virginia is, that 
while the former fishes strictly for pleasure 
of one form or another, we fish also for 
profit. That is, we fish for the table, which 
is one and the same thing. The rod and 
reel as tools of the sportsman of course 
I am not going to dispute, and I really wish 
that I knew more about wielding them than 
I do. I was in Canada last year where I 
caught a twelve-pound salmon on a fly rod. 
But such a job I made of catching that fish 
that I am sure there wasn’t one in the party 
with whom I was fishing who had rather 
not have seen me at the operation than in- 
dulge in the pleasure themselves. Further- 
more, before I caught the fish I had hooked 
no less than half a dozen bowlders, ten or 
twelve trees, likewise a few people. 

But I am going to be fair to myself and 
state that when we went into the gulf of St. 
Lawrence cod fishing my Virginia training 
rushed to the front with a bound, and those 
who had come to see me catch cod fish in 
every imaginable way but the right way, mar- 
veled at the operation. 

Down on the Rappahannock River in the 
fishing season it is delightful, especially 
in the early fall. Our principal run of fish 
are sque-teague (Cynoscion regalis) or weak 
fish. We call them trout, I can’t say why, un- 
less we have confounded the species with the 
spotted sque-teague (Cynoscion nebulosus) 
or sea trout. We also take blue fish, mul- 
lets, flounders, and numerous other less 
prominent members of the southern salt 
water fraternity of biting fish. Though we 
take these latter species, everything fishy 
with us is reckoned on the scale of trout. 
When we halloo to a neighbor as he is com- 
ing from fishing and we are going, and say, 
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“Hey, there! how many this morning?” he 
will invariably answer in trout, unless he is 
a rank amateur, and if amateur he is he will 
count everything, even to sea-toads. 

My friend Dred Dagner and I lost our 
reputations a certain fine day by one of those 
tricks of the amateur, and as a result no one 
seriously regarded our observations on fish- 
ing for a whole season. 

One season, when fish didn’t bite on the 
Rappahannock River as we thought they 
should, Dagner and I, thoroughly equipped 
with hard cider and apple pies, fishing lines 
and bait, went down the river to Chesapeake 
Bay and down the bay in search of a catch. 
Fish nearly always bite in Chesapeake Bay, 
but it is a long trip, and the average fisher- 
man had rather take a fair supply near home 
than a more goodly one at such a distance. 
Most everyone around home knew that we 
were going to look for fish, we had talked 
it up pretty well, and a certain fine Tuesday 
night we started. ; 

We had a splendid sail. We rounded the 
buoy from the creek into the river about 
eight o'clock, and a fresh breeze coming 
across the water from S.S.E. gave us about 
all we could lug, scuppers under, out of the 
river under full canvas. The wind held all 
night, and eight o’clock the next morning 
found us on the fishing ground. 

We fished from that time until midday, 
but had no luck. Then we took a nap, the 
day being calm and rather hot and our eye- 
lids exceedingly heavy. About half past two 
in the afternoon we dropped off shore on the 
edge of the mud and struck a little bunch of 
fish and caught sixty. That finished the 
day, but sixty would be considered as noth- 
ing for such a trip as that. 
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However, we hoisted sail at sun down and 
headed homeward. We sailed all night with 
a light breeze about west, and the next 
morning when the sun rose we were abreast 
of Mosquito Point about eight miles from 
home. We didn’t care much about passing 
a line of critics with little more than half a 
hundred fish, and an idea floating to us from 
some region of wickedness, we landed on 
Mosquito Point, and getting to work with 
shovels we scooped sand into our canoe in 
the shape of a great mound, directly amid- 
ships, until it showed well above her collars 
and loaded her nearly to her gunwales. Then 
we took the fish fresh from the live box, 
and converted that pile of sand into a pile 
of fish in the nicest fashion you could im- 
agine. Sixty fish went over the mound, it 
is true, a little thin, but we laid them two 
deep in prominent places, and where the sand 
showed we managed to hide with first one 
contrivance and another, until it looked as 
if there were not less than a thousand, and an 
enthusiast might have added many more. 

Thus we sailed up the river and through 
a string of fishermen, who looked and gaped, 
asked questions, grinned, and thought us the 
only fishermen that Virginia ever produced. 

Within three days no less than ten or 
twelve boats had gone to Wolfe Trap to 
look for a thousand fish. And the poor 
fellows, in addition to catching nothing, or 
next to nothing, had a miserable time of it, 
a bad spell of weather from the east coming 
on at the time, which put them to their wit’s 
end to weather. They canie staggering in 
one windy, rainy day, some with no fish at 
all, some with ten or twelve, and the high 
man had twenty-one. And added to such 
luck the story of our exploit leaked out, 
and our stock was on the market for the tak- 
ing for the remainder of the season. 

Our greatest sport on the Rappahannock 
River is in the middle fall, when the fish 
that have come in the river in the summer 
and early autumn are bunching up and pre- 
paring to leave. The fish that arrive from 
July to September are small and poor. We 
seldom ever catch one weighing over a 
pound and a half at that season. They pass 
on up the river and find their way into the 
estuaries, and usually about the first of 
September we have a run of larger fish. 
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When they first come they, too, are poor, 
But when they have been in the river a 
month they have increased in size, fatness 
and strength, and when they are bunching 
ready to leave the river for warmer waters 
they offer excellent sport. Then, too, here 
come the summer fish down, which have also 
fattened, so we have about all we can at- 
tend to. 

The difficulty about the fall fishing is, 
locating one of the bunches. In the summer 
they are scattered and some can be readily 
found, but in October it is different. We 
sometimes fish for an hour without having a 
bite, and probably move two or three times, 
but once one of these schools of trout locates 
your bait, and the tide isn’t so strong that it 
moves them off, such helter-skelter pulling 
is death to tackle and your strength. The 
trout then weigh from two to four pounds, 
and often two of them are hooked at once, 
and catching them means work. 

But it is joyous exertion. A task in which 
every faculty is absorbed. To the genuine 
fisherman there is nothing so sweet for the 
time, as he holds his line with his index fin- 
ger, as the nudge of the trout. It will rouse 
him from the profoundest melancholy. At 
once the sun begins to shine through the 
mist, his eye lights up, he smiles a queer 
disappointedly happy smile as he looks at 
you and says: “Jupiter, what a trout that 
was!” We sympathize with him, poor fel- 
low; we have felt the bite and nothing 
more of those great big trout many a time. 
It is sweet sadness that follows such an en- 
counter. 

Truth to tell, better sport than fishing when 
the fish bite is hard, and to some who love 
it, impossible to find. And while some per- 
sons may claim that it is great sport even to 
go fishing though one catches nothing, per- 
sonally I find the difference in my feelings 
very great when I am compelled to shamble 
home with a paltry few. And if true it is, 
and it looks as though it were, that poster- 
ity is going to bask solely in the enjoyment 
of baiting their hooks and fishing on the 
ground where their grandfathers made in- 
credible catches, let us hope that posterity, 
poor things, will have air ships and sub- 
marine yachts to divert them, and that money 
will be plentiful and coal cheap, 
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PART IV.—THE SALMON 


OUR FRESH WATER GAME 





FISHES 


TROUTS—RAINBOW SERIES 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE rainbow series of salmon trouts 

are the most interesting of any spe- 

cies that have been introduced from 
the west into eastern waters; not only be- 
cause of their unusual game qualities on the 
rod, but from their beauty of form and col- 
oration. Take a half-pound specimen, par- 
ticularly from the upper still and deep reach- 
es of our eastern trout streams, and no fish 
that flirts a fin excels it in symmetry of 
form or iridescence of coloration. It is 
clipper built from the caudal fin to the slight- 
ly-rounded tip of the snout, and I have never 
seen in any other fish, except possibly in the 
salt water trout when first taken from the 
water, so rich a silver sheen, almost tangible 
to the touch, that glints from its entire 
body, accentuating and individualizing, as it 
were, the depth of color of the dark spots 
above and below the lateral line, the influence 
extending even to those upon the caudal and 
dorsal fins. In the young rainbow only is this 
beauty of coloration observed; as the fish 
grows older its body gets broader, heavier 
at the shoulders, the mouth blunter, and 
the band of pale pink, as seen on the sides 
of the half-pound fish, becomes broader and 
deeper in color, sometimes of a brick-dust 
hue. A three year old rainbow is, to my eye, 
a degenerate, with no redeeming quality when 
on the rod, for the younger fish excels it 
in fierceness of fight and acrobatic agility 
when impaled on the hook. 

Hitherto, the rainbow series of salmon 
trouts have been differentiated as of one spe- 
cies and five subspecies; within the last 
year, however, Messrs. Jordan and Evermann, 
two leading American ichthyologists, have 
relegated these five subspecies to three spe- 
cific and two subspecific forms; hence we 
must consider the rainbows as of four spe- 
cies and two subspecies, no matter how much 


the layman may protest against the insta- 
bility of technical nomenclature and classi- 
fication, or question the value of such differ- 
entiation when applied to the forms of the 
rainbows, the characteristic physical mark- 
ings of each being inconsequential and main- 
ly consisting of difference in coloration and* 
the size of the scales. 

The typical form of the rainbow, Salmo 
irideus, is found in the waters, small streams, 
from the Klamath River south to San Diego 
County, California. It is said to be con- 
fined in habitat to the brooks of the Pacific 
Coast Ranges, but in very many of these 
waters it shows widely different variations in 
form and color, so much so that they are pop- 
ularly considered as separate species. This 
is particularly the case with the small high- 
ly-colored trout found in San Mateo County, 
California. Doubtless the same condition and 
local impression can be found existing in 
many localities along the entire range of hab- 
itat of this fish, which has had such an ab- 
normal experience in the line of baptismal 
nomenclature. 

A very peculiar phase in the life of the 
rainbow is believed to exist by many anglers 
of the Pacific Slope, and so indeterminate 
are the external differences between the 
young of the rainbow and the young of the 
steelhead, that the ichthyic authorities have 
given prominence to this belief of the an- 
gler-layman, who thinks and_ states his 
thoughts boldly, that the young fish hatched 
in the brooks from the eggs of the steelhead 
remain in mountain streams from six weeks 
to three years and then go down to the sea 
with the high waters of spring, after which 
they return to spawn as typical steelhead 
trout. Those that remain in the brooks and 
are landlocked by their own choice, of course, 
and make no attempt to descend to the sea, 
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their lives,” although 
hatched from steelhead eggs. So closely are 
these two trouts assimilated in form and 
coloration, that the ichthyologists have to go 
to another habitat of these fish, many miles 
to the northward, to combat this belief of the 
fishermen, stating that in the north “the rain- 
bow and the steelhead are always distinguish- 
able, the scales on the latter are always 
smaller than in the typical rainbow.” The 
rod and reel man, not feeling the force of 
such a statement, and ignoring what he con- 
siders as verging on “hair splitting,” re- 
plies that the scales on fishes are constantly 
growing and wasting away, and as such are 
not a good guide to classification, and that 
we might as well give Jim Jones, a neighbor, 
a specific status because his finger nails, an- 
alogous as they are in structure to the scales 
of fishes, are bigger than those of Bob Smith, 
who lives next’ door. After this sapient re- 
ply, our long-suffering rodster is apt to sub- 
side and submit to the dictum of the scien- 
tists, because without their knowledge and 
investigations we would be all at sea, a 
ship without a rudder, an army without a 
leader. Despite all this the fact remains that 
ichthyologists themselves are somewhat adrift 
as to the proper or final classification of the 
salmon trout, for Jordan and Evermann tell 
us: 

“It is not unlikely that when the waters 
of the northern hemisphere are fully explor- 
ed, it will be found that all the black-spotted 
trout of America (the cut-throats, rainbows 
and steelheads), Europe and Asia, are forms 
of one species for which the oldest name is 
Salmo trutta, the sea trout of Europe and 
Asia.” 

In my judgment, and judging from my 
experience, no species of the trouts are equal 
in game qualities to those exhibited by the 
rainbow when under the restraint of the 
rod. He seizes the feathers fiercely, and is 
not choice of the form or color of them; at 
the first tension of the line, he is in the 
air, then surging strenuously for a few feet 
below the surface, up into the air again and 
again until the yielding resistance of the rod 
and the skill of the angler brings him within 
the meshes of the net. He not only leaps, but 
like the small-mouthed black bass acrobats 
on a slack line, the surest indication of in- 
telligence in a fighting fish, inasmuch as he 
certainly knows that a loose line gives great- 
er chances for freedom from the hook as he 
comes like a thread of light into the air and 
shakes frantically his head and body to dis- 
lodge it. He shakes his body because to 
shake his head the whole body must perforce 
be shaken, which fact is somewhat the re- 
verse of statements continually made by 
many anglers. A black bass can’t shake his 


“remain rainbows all 


head without shaking his body. He isn't 
built that way! 
There is a little rainbow which rarely 


weighs more than a pound which is found 
in the tributaries of the lower Columbia and 
the coastwise streams of the states of Ore- 
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gon and Washington. Dr. Evermann tells 
us that the type of this game little trout was 
first caught by General George B. McClellan; 
this fact will be interesting to some angling 
veterans of our internecine war, particularly 
as it was taken on an artificial fly by the 
general in 1853, when he was a captain 
only. The fish is very game and is readily 
distinguished from its associates, the steel- 
head and the cut-throat, by its larger scales. 

The waters of the eastern and middle west 
States were originally stocked with the rain- 
bow trout brought from the McCloud River, 
California, and this fish may be aptly called 
the rainbow trout of the fish-culturists, for, 
through the efforts of the United States Fish 
Commission and those of the various States, 
it may now be found in many eastern waters, 
showing, however, the most rapid increase in 
size and relative rod qualities in Michigan, 
particularly in the AuSable River, in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, throughout the Alleghany 
Mountain region, especially in Essex County, 
New York; and in Colorado and Nevada. 
This aptitude of growth and increase when 
taken from the Pacific Slope eastward, i 
interesting, but can easily be understood 
from the fact that these rainbow will live 
and thrive in waters of a lower temperature 
than the eastern red-spotted brook trout, 
hence are adapted to streams that have been 
denuded, or partly so, of forest growth, as 
they flow from the mountains through culti- 

vated valleys. 

Anglers when out for rainbows, are apt 
to meet with diverse experiences, and often 
with disappointment. This fish does not 
seem to thrive in cold mountain brooks, par- 
ticularly those that are small, having shallow 
channel ways with a scarcity of compara- 
tively deep pools; hence it would be an idle 
day to take an outing for them on such wa- 
ters, no matter how long or how often they 
had been stocked with the fish, unless here 
and there were found mill dams or other 
ponds of three to five feet in depth. But 
when found in such spring waters, they are 
superlatively game to the core. In larger 
and deeper. streams such as the AuSable of 
Michigan, and one of the same name in Es- 
sex County, New York, in both of which 
they were ‘planted at least two decades ago, 
they thrive and swarm in apparent unity 
with the red-spotted trout, but are gradually 
exterminating in the first named stream, the 
grayling, that poetic fish of the old Druids, 
the “ombre,” the shadow fish of the waters 
of the Dark Ages. 

The size of the McCloud rainbow varies 
greatly under the phases of its environments, 
dependent as is other fish life, upon the 
volume and temperature of the water, and 
the amount and character of the food supply. 
In its native streams it reaches a length of 
thirty inches, and a weight of about eight 
pounds. In planted eastern waters, it seldom 
exceeds five pounds, and the average taken 
by the angler will seldom reach a pound. 
The rainbow, as a rule, is not fastidious as 

















to the color or form of the feathered lure, if 
cast and manipulated with skill upon either 
fluvial or still waters; in fact, in an ex- 
perience of many years, some of which were 
passed on its native streams, I found that all 
the trout flies ordinarily in theeasternangler’s 
stock killed equally well, bearing in mind, 
however, that in such large waters as the 
Williamson River, in southern Oregon, where 
the rainbows run large, that flies dressed on 
No. 4 to 6 Sproat hooks, are the most ef- 
fective. 

There is a big voracious trout of the rain- 
bow form that is found in the upper Mc- 
Cloud River, near Baird, where the U. S. 
Hatchery is located. It is said to reach a 
weight of ten to twelve pounds, and has 
the Indian name of “Noshee trout.” Our 
ichthyologists are disposed to think it does 
not merit a specific classification, hence have 
baptized it subspecifically Salmo _irideus 
stonei, its last cognomen being after Livings- 
ton Stone, that sterling and practical fish cul- 
turist, who doubtless knows as much about 
trout as any man or men in America. 

It was my good fortune in 1896 to spend 
seven months on the Pacific Slope, nearly 
three of which were passed in the Mount 
Whitney section of California, a locality 
where the Kern River trout and the golden 
trout have their only home; to reach which 
it was imperative that a buckboard ride of 
one hundred and twenty miles should be 
taken, and one on the back of a sturdy mule 
for eleven days in going to and returning 
from the Grand Canon of the Kern River. 
Here I found both of these fish in their 
wild, primitive habitat, and in their pride 
and vigor of form and resplendent colora- 
tion. They constitute the final two of the 
series of six of the rainbows, and I am en- 
abled to refer to them through personal 
handling and experience in angling for them. 

The Kern River trout, found in no other 
waters, is somewhat similar in form to the 
McCloud River trout, and our ichthyologists 
seem inclined to relegate it to that species, 
compromising in their uncertainty, however, 
by giving it a subspecific character, viz.: 
Salmo irideus gilbertt, after Professor Gil- 
bert, of the Leland Stanford University, who 
first gave a technical description of the fish. 
It is a beautiful trout, and when not ex- 
ceeding a pound in weight, is a fierce fighter 
on the rod, not, however, during the week 
I passed in luring it, coming out of the 
water after being hooked, of its own accord. 
This I was somewhat astonished to see, as 
the rainbow of all other waters I had fished 
on the Pacific Slope were more or less“acro- 
batic on a slack line. These were, however, 
Strong, biting freely and fighting vigorously. 

Adown an almost precipitous canon on 
the western slope of Mount Whitney, dashes 
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Volcano Creek, the milk-hued waters of 
which jump from rock to rock, forming 
pockets or gurgling pools with jagged boul- 
der borders and ohly three or four feet in 
diameter. In these the narrow brook boils 
and eddies wildly, and then with increased 
impetus finds an outlet downward and rushes 
into another pocket or pool of similar for- 


mation, and so on _ successively until it 
reaches, about a mile away, the relatively 
quiet waters of the Kern River. It is in 


these small rock-rimmed pockets that the 
golden trout are found, and there, although 
none I saw or caught were over. ten inches, 
they gave a fight incomparably the fiercest 
for a fish of that size that ever came to my 
feathers. And no wonder! Hook a fish 
in a small pool and he knows better than 
you do that the only chance he has for lib- 
erty is a wider range, and he makes for 
it, and to restrain one of these golden trout 
in its fierce fight to get down stream in this 
tumbling water, is pretty nearly beyond the 
skill or powers of any Waltonian using a 
light fly-rod. 

This fish is a marvel in beauty of colora- 
tion. It is golden all over, with a deep scar- 
let stripe along the median line horizontally ; 
with another scarlet band along the middle 
of the belly extending from the chin nearly 
to tail fin, the whole region of uniform 
bright orange, spreading over the gill covers. 
The fins are golden-tinged with many coales- 
cent spots and hues and on the upper part of 
the body, immediately under the dorsal fin, 
there is a mellow olive coloration over which 
the prevailing golden tinge produces an iri- 
descence as beautiful as it is unusual. 

The golden trout bears the technical and 
appropriate name of Salmo agua-bonita—the 
salmon of the beautiful water; it is abun- 
dant in the waters named and apparently has 
been derived from the Kern River trout, 
as those we caught near the confluence of 
Volcano Creek with Kern River were with- 
out the intense golden coloration of those 
found higher up the brook. To my palate 
the Agua-bonita trout are the finest flavored 
of any species found in waters west of 
the Rocky Mountains. They, like the other 
rainbows of the Pacific Slope, are not fas- 
tidious as to form and dressing of the feath- 
ers, for they took eagerly any of the flies 
used by me for the eastern red-spotted trout. 

My next paper will deal with the steel- 
head series of salmon trouts, and thence on 
to the charr-trouts of American waters. 


Note—This series of articles began with the Septem- 
ber, 1902, number, and has so far covered the Black Bass 
and the Trout. We can supply these previous numbers. 
New subscribers may start with the September, 1902, 
issue, or, if they also wish to get Dr. Yorke's series of 
articles on “Our American Game Birds,’’ complete, they 
should start with the August issue 
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AND MODE OF HUNTING 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


V.—THE WILD TURKEY 


Meleagris gallopavo is a bird of North 
America, four varieties of which are native 
to it. Once its range extended from the 
Atlantic to the Gulf coast, westwardly to 
the plains, north to Dakota, Minnesota and 
Maine, wherever wooded streams abounded ; 
but at the present time it is almost entirely 
restricted to the south and southwest por- 
tion of the country. Central America adds 
another in Honduras, a bird whose plumage 
for elegance and beauty surpasses all. 

It is strictly a bird of the timber and heavy 
underbrush, rarely ranging from its deep re- 
cesses, except in search of food, when it 
crosses barrens and openings to groves and 
other belts of timber, especially where beech- 
nuts abound. 

It is the largest, as well as the greatest 
wanderer of the Phasianidae family in the 
United States; its sight and hearing are most 
acute; yet, like all shy birds, it has one 
failing which ultimately leads it to destruc- 
tion. The instinctive faculty of sight and 
hearing is the prime cause. Were it less wary 
it would not be so easily tricked. At first 
sight it would seem impossible that such a 
wary bird should suffer itself to be caught in 
a bushy nen into which it can enter by walk- 
ing with its head down, the entrance not fall- 
ing behind, but remaining the same; yet, such 
is the case and that is the common method 
resorted to in trapping them. 

The trap is constructed of boughs and limbs 
placed close enough together so that the body 
of the bird cannot squeeze through upon 
any side or above, an entrance being left 
at one end, bushed upon each side for a short 
distance. The entrance end is just high 
enough to allow a bird to pass under, when 
its head is down as in feeding, grain, corn, 
beech nuts or other food being scattered for 
some distance along the bushy path up to the 
entrance described; plenty of food is placed 
inside the pen. The birds feed along the 
brushy path upon the scattered, tolling grain, 
until they reach the pen and feed on under 
and into it. After feeding and becoming sat- 
isfied, they want to withdraw, but finding 
no outlet at once think they are entrapped, 
raise their heads vainly endeavoring to force 
their way through the sides or “overhead, 
never attempting to drop their heads and 
walk out the way they came in. 

When alarmed they raise their heads with 
eye and ear turned in the direction of dan- 





ger; but when hard pressed by a dog which 
forces them to run, with head down and out- 
stretched necks, they frequently try to secrete 
themselves inside the cover of some adja- 
cent brush pile, where, if the brush is thin, 
they will secrete their head and like the os- 
trich imagine the whole body is likewise con- 
cealed. : 

It is generally conceded by naturalists that 
the wariest and shyest birds are the most eas- 
ily domesticated. The wild turkey gives a 
good example of the rule. They frequently 
mix with tame birds near their haunts and 
after some persuasion follow them to barn 


lots, adjaceht to or lying in the timbered 
brush. ; 
The rapid clearance most of our big 


timber has been subjected to, where under- 
brush, briar, thickets and fallen trees have 
been burned or carted away, has driven them 
to its deep recesses; like the bison and pas- 
senger pigeon their race is becoming rapidly 
exterminated. 

There are three ways of hunting this lord- 
ly bird. 

Still hunting them with a dog trained for 
the purpose is the most sportsmanlike. An- 
other method is to call up a gobbler early 
in the morning about the time he flies from 
his roost. This used to be the general prac- 
tice before spring shooting was abolished in 
most States. Advocated by some, and depre- 
cated by others, it is the usual Southern way. 

The third I write of, only to condemn. 
In this case the hunter listens for them 
to fly to roost at sundown. They always go 
to roost at that hour, late in the fall or 
winter, when the leaves have fallen. Wait- 
ing a few hours until they have become quiet 
and settled down to sleep, he stealthily creeps 
up to the tree getting the moon in his face 
with the birds between; or a light place in 
the sky or timber will answer; then he ruth- 
lessly shoots them off their perch as they 
rest upon the naked branches. 

Good turkey shooting i is obtainable in certain 
localities only. It is rare in the middle States, 
but becomes better as you leave the confines of 
Illinois and strike the river bottoms of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
traveling in a southerly direction. The re- 
quirements of a turkey ground consist of 
heavy timber with plenty of down tree tops, 
a dense muddy growth of wild vines, brush 
and brambles, remote as possible from all 
evidences of civilization and where the crack 
of a gun is only occasionally heard. 
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I recall a day some years ago, during which 
we stumbled, so to speak, upon a place pe- 
culiarly adapted to turkey. Two of us were 
shooting mallards one fall in the slashes 
rear Black River in Missouri. We heard 
turkeys fly to roost at sunset, in some heavy 
timber close by, which extended for miles 
beyond us. A dense growth of vines and 
brambles, with underbrush, covered the high 
ground, while in the low slashes were fallen 
logs and uprooted trees whose tops made trav- 


Lrawn by C. W. Pancoast 
“THE DOG RUSHED IN AND A FINE GOBBLER CAME RUNNING OUT” 


el very tiresome. A few beech trees were scat- 
tered here and there upon the rising ground, 
while the slashes were carpeted thickly with 
chinquapin acorns. Duck shooting being 
good, we paid no attention to the turkeys 
beyond keeping a mental tab of their possi- 
bilities later on. 

One night, however, it snowed, and the 
next morning found about two inches of the 
fleecy white covering hill and slash. My 
companion called my attention to the turkeys 
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and suggested we prospect for them. He 
took his spaniel, a dog of the Sussex strain, 
with us to.hunt the tree-tops and brambles 
when we had scattered the flock, in case we 
succeeded in finding it. His dog had been 
trained to hunt them; his master, too, was 
no novice at the sport. 

We crossed several slashes until we reach- 
ed some rising ground covered by heavy 
timber. Here we struck the trail of eight 
or ten fresh tracks leading down a hillside 





toward a broken country containing knolls, 
hollows with dead uprooted trees, heavy 
brush and brambles. 

The birds were walking slowly, one or two 
stopping here and there to pick up something 
or scratch away the snow, so we knew they 
were not far away. 

Following them carefully, with the least 
noise possible, the dog to heel, both keeping 
a good look out ahead and upon all sides, 
we walked for about half a mile, when we 
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discovered they had changed their gait. In- 
stead of walking they had struck off on a 
run, showing plainly they had either seen 


or heard us behind them. 

My companion stopped, spoke to the span- 
iel, who had hitherto been kept well to heel, 
although impatiently sniffing at the tracks, 
and pointed to them with his finger, saying: 
“Hie on, boy!” The dog sprang forward, 
nosed the trail, and in a few moments was 
out of sight. 

“Now for a run after the dog,” said he. 
“Listen for a whirl of wings or the yelp of 
the dog when he flushes!” 

We had not run more than a quarter of a 
mile, jumping over logs and picking our way 
through vines and around fallen treetops, 
when we heard a flutter of wings followed by 
a series of yelps to our left. 

“Flushed,” cried my companion. “Now 
is the time to put our best leg forwards.” 

Upon arriving at the spot we saw the dog 
working at the end of a broad trail from 
which the imprint of wings, as they rose to 
fly, was plainly discernible upon the snow, 
and which we found were all going in one 
direction. 

Now, a turkey’s flight is never more than 
half a mile, generally less; so heading as fast 
as we could run, we followed that direction, 
for a little over a quarter of a mile, knowing 
the flight would be straight. Finally my 
companion called a halt, saying, “Now, let’s 
separate and hunt for tracks. They will drop 
one by one.” 

We diverged, letting the dog range under 
my companion’s care. Soon we struck a 
track. Then another; still others, all leading 
one way, but upon the run. Again the dog 
was sent forward and we followed as fast as 
we could through the dense briars and vines 
which filled our path. 

A series of yelps greeted our ears from 
ahead and we rushed forward as_ before. 
Seme hunters might have invoked a vocabu- 
lary for words to fit his falling, twisting and 
scratching from the numerous pitfalls that 
we encountered, but a turkey hunter sets his 
teeth, bites his lips and says nothing. 

“Next time we will get them,” exclaimed 
my companion. “A turkey rarely flushes 
more than three times and his flight is never 
more than half a mile, which grows shorter 
each time. At the third flush they will run 
for cover if pressed, especially by a dog. 

We found and flushed them again. The 
last flush was near some heavy brambles and 
vines, in which direction they flew. 

’ said my companion, “they will run 


“Now,’ 
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and seek cover. Let us take up each single 
trail and follow it up.’ 

We followed up the first trail with the dog 
to heel until it disappeared under a tree top. 
“I will put the dog in as soon as you get 
round upon the other side,” he said. Run- 
ning around the treetop to where I could 
obtain a clear shot, I shouted, “All ready!” 
The dog rushed in and a fine old gobbler 
came out from under the branches, running 
for dear life. I had no trouble in killing 
him. Another track was found and followed 
up, which my companion started by kicking 
the brush, giving me another good shot. In 
this manner we killed five, only losing one 
which darted through the thick brush, pre- 
venting our seeing him, although the dog 
was close at his heels. Upon reaching the 
other side he took wing, well screened by 
the brush, and sailed away unharmed. 

“There are more left. I wondtr where 
they have hidden themselves,” remarked my 
companion. 

“Let us circle the edge of that briar thicket, 
they probably have run in there,” I replied. 

We circled the briars and found tracks, 
leading into it. The dog went in upon the 
trail and soon gave tongue, denoting a hot 
scent. One emerged from the briars to one 
side of me, quickly followed by two more. 
We each killed our birds, but the third es- 
caped although we both sent our lefts after 
him as he disappeared in the brush. 

Picking up our birds and slinging them over 
our backs, we started for camp which we 
finally reached, tired but well satisfied with 
our morning’s shoot. 

Wild turkeys feed on all seeds and grains, 
beech nuts, acorns and fruits. They raise 
one brood a year. The young stay with the 
hen, the male bird returning after the young 
are about one-third grown. The hen steals 
her nest away from the male, meeting him 
at stated periods, but is very recluse after 
The young run as soon as hatched. 


setting. 

The varieties are: 

Meleagris gallopavo Mexicana, southwest 
United States, from western Texas to Ari- 
zona, south over tablelands of Mexico. 

M. gallopavo osceola, Florida turkey, 


southern Florida. 


M. gallopavo ellioti, Rio Grande turkey, 


lowlands of southern Texas and _ northeast 
Mexico. 

Length 48-50; extent 60.00; wing 21.00; 
tail 18.50; weight of male from 16 to 40 


pounds. 
The females average about 10 to 14 pounds, 
with measurements in proportion. 
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N the Adirondacks, the close of the deer 

hunting season and the beginning of win- 

ter are practically coincident; for while, 
frequently, there are a few warm, dry days 
after November fifteenth, and once in a 
great while the ground remains bare of 
snow and the lakes and streams unchoked by 
ice until after the Christmas merrymaking, 
as a general rule, about the middle of No- 
vember a long season of snow, ice and bit- 
ter cold sets in, locking the Great Northern 
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who know or have heard of the splendid pis- 
catorial treasures which these streams and 
lakes contain. 

How changed is the Great Forest then! 
How silent and somber; yet how sweet and 
reposeful and grand! How different from 
the gay abode of myriad bright-eyed, happy- 
hearted campers, who but a few short weeks 
before were romping like children—some of 
them white-headed with the burden of years, 
but with the hearts of children  still—up 








DUGOUT CANOE MADE BY CHARLES FENTON AND HIS FATHER ON BIG MOOSE LAKE, 1843. SUNK BY 
CHARLES FENTON AT MERRIAM POND TRAIL, NORTH BAY, BIG MOOSE, 1849, AND RAISED 
BY HIM AUGUST, 1900. NOW LYING AT LAKE VIEW LODGE, BIG MOOSE LAKE 


Wilderness of New York in an icy grip, 
which is not released until the first serious 
thaws of late April or early May make the 
woods once more musical with song of 
running brooklet and returning bird, and 
draw from the four corners of the conti- 
nent the annual influx of angler-sportsmen 





and down its wonderful lace-work of water- 
paths, or clambering to the summits of its 
glorious old mountains; living lives filled 
with more sweet content and genuine de- 
light than all the luxuries and artificialities 
which our urban civilization can ever afford. 
They have all gone back to the great cities 
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now to resume the struggle of life, the long, 
hard struggle for fame or fortune; all but 
a handful of them—a little band who love 
the woods so well that they can never be 
sated with its allurements. Even the native 
guides and woodsmen have left their camps 
and returned to their homes and families. 
Only a few trappers and lumbermen, and 
the little band of Nature-lovers remain with- 
in the inner heart of the Wilderness; and 
thousands of square miles of territory are left 
untenanted. 

The lakes, which only recently flashed blue 
in the warm summer sunshine and mirrored 
the tents and boats of a host of pleasure 
seekers, are frozen into sheets of still, dull 
white. The rivers are clogged with ice; 
and the smaller streams and brooks, which 
in summer sang or murmured sweetest mel- 
odies, are buried, voiceless, beneath the sanje 
cold covering. From all the hills and moun- 
tain sides the gay autumnal leafage has dis- 
appeared, and only the somber green of the 
conifers, intermingled with the dull greys 
and browns of the naked hard woods, serve 
to offset the dazzling whiteness of the snow. 
The trails and carries, cut by men, are 
blocked by drifted snow and fallen trees— 
the harvest of the mad October winds— 
and are unfollowed, save by deer, and bear, 
and fox, and cat; the camp grounds, buried 
in snow, are unoccupied; and all the wil- 
derness is in possession of the wild crea- 
tures of the wood. . 

7 * * * 





3ut vast as is the winter solitude in the 
remote interior of the Adirondack region, 
and silent and somber and deserted as is the 
winter forest in this wonderful Wilderness 
of New York, some few there are who love 
to linger in this solitude long after the 
summer throng have fled, and to commune 
alone with that same Nature which, to them, 
is as tender and lovable when the winter’s 
snows lie deep in the silent woods as when 
in rosy summer, they glide their light and 
graceful boats over placid, winding streams, 
shadowed and lulled into sweet drowsiness 
by over-arching trees clothed in richest tints 
of green, and swayed, in lines of beauty, like 
a fairy’s wand, by gentlest zephyrs from the 
south. 

To him who is the true lover of Nature, 
and is content to be alone in her sweet pres- 
ence, every aspect of the winter landscape, 
every detail of the lonely forest has its fas- 
cination. Each footprint of wild beast or 
bird, upon the white carpet of the woods, 
attracts his interested attention. And how 
many new and interesting prints he sees— 
prints of creatures of whose existence his 
summer’s wanderings and investigation had 
given no clew. He did not know the Canada 
lynx or the fisher inhabited that portion of 
the Wilderness, or that the eagle frequently 
remains all winter in this northern clime; 
but there were their well-known and unmis- 
takable tracks in the snow, and such evidence 


















































is final. And how remarkably plentiful are 
the curious three-cornered blots made by the 
hares, almost everywhere; though he had 
seen only two of the active little creatures 
during the entire summer and fall. And 
the deer tracks,—in these, perhaps, he may 
be most interested,—should he happen to be 
making a special study of the deer. Nor do 
the footprints of the martin, bear, fox, otter, 
mink, muskrat, or of the owl. grouse, hawk 
or sparrow escape his attention during his 
walks through the forest, or while making 
the rounds of the traps with some trapper 
friend whose snug log cabin he may be 
sharing. It is not likely he will meet with 
fresh signs of the cougar or the great grey 
timber-wolf, for, as I have explained in pre- 
vious issues of FIELD AND STREAM, these 
animals are now on the verge of extinction 
in the Adirondacks; though almost every 
year I hear of someone coming upon their 
tracks in some portion of the Wilderness. 
x * * * 


Sportsmen who may care to see or to study 
the moose and elk recently introduced into 
the Adirondacks by the State, would be apt 
to succeed best in finding them during the 
winter. The elk could be found without 
much difficulty from Long or Blue Mountain 
Lakes, if a good guide were employed. Guides 
from the Fulton Chain or Big Moose Lake 
keep pretty well informed as to the where- 
abouts of the moose. 

* * * . 


Ten years ago—in 1892—the boundaries of 
the proposed Adirondack State Park were 
defined by legislative enactment. That was 
more than twenty years after the more far- 
seeing Adirondackers had first publicly de- 
clared, in print and from the platform, the 
positive wisdom and need of the State's 
owning at least the core of its great Northern 
Wilderness, to be forever set apart as a vast 
public domain, or Park,—wherein the afflicted 
of body and soul might find a haven of rest 
and recuperation, where the forests and 
waters of the State might be conserved in 
their primeval condition; and the wild game 
might be free to wander at will—in fact to 
be, as ex-Gov. Hill expressively put it, “The 
Nation’s Pleasure Ground and Sanitarium.” 
The original Park area of 3,004,855 acres has 
since been enlarged, so that it now contains 
approximately 3,400,000 acres, of which the 
State owns at present more than one third. 

Ever since the Adirondack Park was 
created by the Legislature, and until the ad- 
vent of Gov. Odell, it has been the wise 
policy of the State to set apart a_ liberal 
appropriation each year for continuing the 
purchase of Adirondack lands within the 
Park limits, with the ultimate object always 
in view that eventually all the wild land 
within those limits was to become public 
property. Under this wise and far-seeing 
policy the State’s holdings were being stead- 
ily augmented as each successive year pass- 
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ed, and the day when it should control every 
acre of forested land within the Park seem- 
ed to be, at last, almost within sight. 

But when the present Executive assumed 
office it became evident that it was his inten- 
tion to summarily put a stop to the good 
work. Almost his first act of importance 
was to veto the $200,000 appropriation which 
the Legislature made in 1901 for the pur- 
chase of Adirondack lands, and since then 
no appropriation has been made. Gov. Odell 
even went to the extremity of attempting 
to have the State Constitution altered so as 
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But every Adirondacker is acquainted with 
the unanswerable arguments in favor of State 
ownership of the Adirondacks, and every citi- 
zen who has the interests of this glorious re- 
gion at heart is determined that the State 
shall own them. 

And so it shall, eventually, for the cause is 
too grand a one not to prosper in the end. 
Let no one lose heart or give up the fight, 
but rather let us all renew our efforts to se- 
cure the needed legislation. 

Stand by the Adirondack Park. 

HARRY V. RADFORD 


STARTING OUT FOR A WINTER DAY’S SPORT. BIG WOODHULL LAKE 


to permit lumbermen and private land specu- 
lators to despoil the Adirondack forests own- 
ed by the State. In this, fortunately, he did 
not succeed, his failure being due largely to 
the splendid and vigilant counter campaign 
conducted by the Association for the Pro- 
tection of the Adirondacks, which society, by 
the way, has issued a magnificent circular en- 
titled, “A Few Reasons why the Adirondack 
Forests Should be Preserved,” which was re- 
printed in the November issue of FIELD AND 
STREAM, and should be read by every sports- 
man, Nature-lover and public-spirited citizen 
in the State. (Copies furnished on. applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Henry S. Harper, Tri- 
bune Building, N. Y.) 


MY FIRST STILL HUNT 


HAD been at Mineville in the Adiron- 
dacks only a few days when I heard 
a great deal about “still hunting,” and 
Monday, September first, was the opening day 
of the season. I resolved to try my luck for 
a deer. Having talked the matter over with 
Charles Clonon, son of the superintendent of 
the Port Henry Iron Mines at this place, we 
decided to employ Jack Howe, a well known 
guide and sportsman of this town, to initiate 
us in the secrets of still hunting. 
A drive of about fifteen miles over a fairly 
good road brought us to a place called Dead 
Water. Finding the location unsuitable for 
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our purpose, we hied on to Euba Mills where 
we left our excess luggage with a friend 
of our guide, named Drake. We then pro- 
ceeded cautiously along the north branch of 
the Bouquet River until we came to a little 
pond known as Lily Pad, where we camped 
for the night. 

Mr. Howe informed us that deer would 
surely come in the pond in .* early morning. 
This was also vouched for by a guide from 
Keene whose name I have forgotten. 

About two o'clock next morning I heard 
considerable thrashing in the woods on the 
opposite side of the pond, which is not very 
wide, followed a few minutes later by a ter- 
rific splash in the water. Laying my hand 
on the guide I gave him not a gentle shake 
and whispered, “Jack, there is a deer in the 
pond.” 

“Let him stay there, he will keep till mern- 
ing,” was his only response. 

The deer, however, had no intention of stay- 
ing there or if he had he changed his mind, 
because when the first rays of dawn arrived 
there was no deer to be seen in or about the 
pond. 

We waited around the pond several hours 
without any sign of another deer, when I 
proposed that we return to Drake’s, as his 
father had told me that if I did not get a deer 
at the Lily Pad, he would show me one when 
I came back. We were soon making our way 


from the pond with our guide half a mile in 
the lead. 
Charley 
along an old trail slowly, 
deer track directly in the track made by our 


and I were threading our way 


when I noticed a 


guide only a few minutes. before, had 
crossed an opening in the woods just ahead 
of us. As we had eaten no breakfast we de- 
cided to do so first and follow deer after- 
wards. 

Just before we arrived at Drake’s we saw 
a fresh deer track in the road. Jack jumped 
out and covered it up that it might not at- 
tract the attention of other hunters who were 
out there. We then continued our journey 
to Drake’s where we had a hearty breakfast. 

By this time Charley had begun to get tired 
of deer hunting and proposed that we should 
pick blackberries which were very plentiful in 
this vicinity. The guide and I readily as- 
sented to this proposition. Jack said we had 
better take our guns along as we might run 
across a deer. 

Jack and Charley strapped their guns across 
their shoulders and started for berries with 
a pail in each hand. I strapped on a basket, 
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and taking my gun, which is a Lefever ham- 
merless twelve gauge, I started to look up 
the fresh deer track I had seen a short 
time before. 

I found the trail and followed it about an 
hour and a half when I was startled by the 
sharp crack of Jack’s rifle some distance down 
the hill from where I was. This, however, 
did not draw me from my pursuit of the 
deer I was following, which was twisting 
and turning but constantly going up the 
mountain, where I followed cautiously. 

Just as my eyes came on a level with a 
small plateau near the summit, I saw a fine 
buck looking intently in the direction from 
which the crack of Jack’s rifle came. Al- 
though he was sixty-five yards from me I did 
not hesitate an instant or take another step, 
but pushing my gun out took deliberate aim 
and fired 

The deer instantly disappeared and I sprang 
forward, and getting over the rise of ground 
from which I had fired I saw the deer on 
the opposite side trying to get up. I then 
pulled the left barrel on him, which was load- 
ed with buckshot. This I learned afterwards 
was unnecessary as the first shot had done 
the trick. It was a shell which had been load- 
ed with smokeless powder and number six 
shot, and which I had split. 

Putting the deer out of misery I called to 
Jack that we would have venison for supper. 
Jack heard the call and came running up the 
hill like an Indian, holding high above his 
head and waving a bunch of leaves with blood 
on it and shouting excitedly, “I shot a big 
fellow !” 

As soon as he saw the deer I shot he yelled 
in a manner that would have done credit to 
one of the old aboriginal chiefs, and then 
started on a run back down the trail. 

[ sat down beside the deer some time, when 
Charley arrived and we proceeded to carry the 
deer down to the road. We had only gotten 
a short distance when we met Jack coming 
with Mr. Drake to help bring the deer down 
to the wagon, which with difficulty we finally 
loaded in the wagon. 

We stopped at Drake’s to get coats and gun 
cases left there in the morning, and while 
Jack was describing to another party of hunt- 
ers the course his deer had taken, Mrs. Drake 
announced that dinner was ready. 

The head of the first buck of the season is 
now in a William Street taxidermist’s getting 
glass eyes fitted. 
D. S. REpDNER, JR. 
New York City. 
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It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, his game and his world, to teach high 


principles of sport everywhere and always, by 


ANoTHER of Time’s landmarks is passed by 
the rush of events and sinks into oblivion. 
Another year opens before us 
with its problems and possibil- 
ities. We heartily greet our 
friends, present and to be, and 
wish them with all earnestness a really Hap- 
py New Year—not the first day of it merely, 
but the whole three hundred sixty and five. 
And now, the greeting over, let us briefly 
glance at the problems before our country 
and her sportsmen and hold council as to 
their solution while the rings of smoke from 
the pipe of peace curl about the poles of the 
lodge. 

The decimation of the forests continues at 
an alarming rate, with its disastrous effects 
on climate and soil. We hope that the in- 
coming year will witness the establishment 
of yet more extensive forest reserves, the 
extension of scientific forestry in place of 
wanton destruction, and the utter downfall 
of the pulp wood industry: a substitute for 
wood pulp exists; let it be developed. 

May the year also witness the establish- 
ment of the principle of National Game Pro- 
tection instead of the efforts at cross pur- 
poses now made by the several states. Let us 
have the complete abolition of the sale of 
game and the prohibition of summer killing 
of woodcock and of spring killing of water 
fowl. Let these laws be national, and we 
know we have an executive in Washington 
who will sign them. 

May the year bring also the decline of the 
system of non-resident license laws with 
which we are cursed: laws that bear hard up- 
on the gentleman sportsman and protect the 
pot hunter. 

Let us also see efficient measures, both 
public and private, for the propagation and 
distribution of desirable species of game birds 
and mammals, and let the public measures be 
National in their scope, supplementing the 
wise action in the case of food fishes. 

Finally, let the few remaining individuals 


The New Year 


personal influence of precept and example. 


of our magnificent species of large game, 
buffalo, elk, moose, sheep, goat and the 
greater bears, be given the benefit of absolute 
protection for a term of years. 


* * * 


WE must confess our profound surprise 
on reading in a recent issue of a prominent 
The Right to periodical for sportsmen an 
Live elaborate editorial wherein the 
writer emphatically denies the 
right of a species to existence. A daily paper 
which had the courage to express its just 
horror of the sacrifice of five thousand squir- 
rels to make a single cloak is denounced as 
“vellow.” For ourselves, we confess to pre- 
ferring the tinge of saffron to the stain of 
blood. But let us consider seriously the 
argument that non-human animals have no 
right to existence. We call to mind in this 
connection a famously infamous decision of 
the highest tribunal of our land, some half- 
century ago, which denied the existence of 
“rights” for a certain race of men. This 
decision. is now so much legal junk. The 
rights so strenuously denied are now uni- 
versally conceded. The tendency of modern 
thought has been toward the recognition of 
the rights of the helpless; and to hear the 
contrary, with its logical sequence of pot- 
hunting, slaughter and extinction, urged by 
a periodical that on the same page advocates 
a perpetual prohibition of the sale of two 
species, is a bit surprising. The woodcock 
and the grouse of Massachusetts are the spe- 
cies set over against the squirrel. The pe- 
riodical argues for a perpetual extension of 
the just expiring prohibitory law. Why? If 
these birds have, as species, no right to ex- 
istence, why protect them? “Man is a car- 
nivorous creature,” argues our contemporary, 
“he eats flesh; to supply himself with food 
to keep himself alive he slays and eats those 
wild creatures which are good for food.” 
Why not eat the woodcock and the grouse 
ad libitum? They are good—delicious: they 
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sustain life. Are they then to be protected 
lest they vanish from the earth and men 
starve from their loss? Were there not a 
single individual of these species living, man 
would be no worse off. Are they to be 
protected, then, solely that certain human 
beings may for a few decades longer enjoy 
the sport of killing them? This puts life on 
rather a low plane. No: they are and should 
be protected because the species has a right 
to live. But what are “rights”? The right 
to live for an animal depends on the unad- 
visability of destroying the equilibrium of 
Nature by removing from the world one or 
more of the species that a wise Creator has 
placed therein. We quite agree with the 
doctrine of the subserviency of the non-hu- 
man to the human. We quite agree with 
the doctrine of the paramount rights of man. 
This involves man’s right to kill for the ben- 
efit of his own species, whether that benefit 
consist in nourishment, in clothing, er the 
negative benefit of removing a source of 
danger. But man’s necessity only, not man’s 
whim, overrides the rights of the lesser crea- 
tures. To argue that animals have no right 
to existence argues for the repeal of every 
game law the world over. The very existence 
of these laws implies the right to their b:ne- 
fit. The theory of law is that statutes recog- 
nize and do not create rights. Are all our 
game laws illogical and therefore to be wiped 
off the statute books? And yet we hear: “To 
speak of squirrels . . . as innocent creatures 
which have a right to live, is to talk at ran- 
dom.” The random talk lies in the denial of 
this proposition. The right to live of the 
humbler species falls only before the supe- 
rior rights of man’s necessities. And no sine 
human being could claim a cloak of half a 
myriad s<ins as anything other than a vain 
ostentation. ‘The whole tenor of the article 
seems to stamp the writer as an enemy of 
preservation of game, and the final allusion 
to millinery cannot but bring consternaticn 
to the Audubon Socicty. 


* * * 


Species in their range follow the distribu- 
tion of their favorite and staple foods. A 
simple and inexpensive meth- 

Regulation of od, therefore, of game stock- 
Distribution of .ing, is to provide under natur- 
Species al conditions, in any given 
area, a supply of the staple 
food of any given species. How the infor- 
mation of the existence of such a supply 
reaches the scattered and distant individuals 
is a sealed mystery. But reach it does. A 
most interesting and instructive instance is 
to be witnessed in Lake Mendota, a ducking 
ground of the Northwest. The wild celery 
planted in this lake has now become firmly 
established, and the lake is now the resort of 
thousands of canvas-back ducks where before 
they were rarely, if ever, seen. Any person 
or association controlling a fresh water lake 
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or pond can bring this most desirable of al] 
ducks to it by the simple expedient of plant- 
ing the wild celery. 
* * * 
Ir seems to us that every mechanical de- 
vice which can be used or misused to take 
.. life is promptly adopted by men 
The Automobile who call themselves sports- 
in Sport men and employed to deplete 
still further our alarmingly 
decimated game birds and mammals. Most of 
the men who do this are of that abhorrent 
class of market gunners; others possibly deem 
it sport, men who think they are sportsmen 
but who are too careless or not sufficiently 
well informed to reflect upon the grievous 
wrong they are committing. We had sup- 
posed that the automobile would limit its 
death dealing capacities to the human spe- 
cies, the one best able to take care of itself: 
and the list of its victims would be confined 
chicfly to those engaged in the innocent di- 
version of driving or riding where the chanf- 
feur took his lordly whim to bow] along deal- 
ing terror in his wake. There might be a lin- 
gcring hope that this list would not be whol- 
ly clean of the results of an occasional retrib- 
utive explosion or capsize; but that the auto- 
mobile could be turned into an engine of de- 
struction for wild geese had not, we confess, 
appeared to us in our wildest dreams. To 
employ any mechanism against wild game un- 
der circumstances which tend to hamper or 
prevent any attempt to escape, we consider 
not sport, but pot hunting in the first de- 
eree. We earnestly plead with sportsmen 
never to be guilty of killing game under cir- 
cumstances such as these detailed, with the 
highest elation, in the following letter which 
we print verbatim ct literatim without further 
comment : 
“HUNTING WILD GEESE IN AN AUTO 
“I write this in camp and have no Ink so 
excuse me if I worey you. The Geese had 
gathered in large numbers on the Burnt 
Prairie. it was a dead levell and smoth and 
the wind at 40 miles an hour two of us 
had repeters and the drver a double barrell 
we got to the windward and ran streight for 
the flock. they have to rise against the wind 
and we had them dead ahead, and ran full 
spead we got among them and opened up 
right and left we got ten Geese at the first 
run and surprised the rest so much that they 
put out for the Gulf,,.or Texas. there is 
moor Geese from the noth this fall than for 
20 years they must be on the increse. we got 
17 over Decoys in fifteen minets. we lay near 
out pit befor day light and lestined to the 
wolves howl. and the Geese ware Honking 
in a near by Slough. it was musick to a hunt- 
ers ears and we got a full realisation of our 
hopes that morning. 
“dont publish my name as locle hunter a 
jelous of their location and are mad at eney 
one that gives it away” 
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LAKEWOOD, THE TOWN IN THE FOREST 
BY JAMES A. CRUIKSHANK 


A little realm of peace and quict, where, with abundant opportunity for exercise 
and pleasure, the enervated, wearied, and worn may find amid the solitude of the 
pines, by casy walk or drive, a rest which is real and a beauty which charms 


HEN a village of five thousand in- Railroad of New Jersey and an equal dis- 
habitants has reached that proud stage tance from Philadelphia, and is®in the very 
where men of national fame sit in heart of the unique Pine Belt of New Jersey. 


the luxurious exchanges of its splendid ho- 
tels and hold spirited debate concerning the 
henor of its founding, it may be said to have 


Travelers from New York remark upon the 
beginnings of this region, as the dwarf pines 
from time to time appear on the journey 





acHieved the pinnacle of resort fame. To not southward, but as Lakewood is approached 
very many towns in the United States, of | the view is more and more restricted by the 
similar limited population, has come such very forest of balsam and pine in the midst 
fame as has overtaken the restful and aris- of which the town is located. There are re- 
tocratic little hamlet of Lakewood, New Jer- minders of the Adirondacks, of North Car- 
sey. The honor of having been responsible, olina, of certain sections of Maine all around, 
even in part, for its selection as a place of and yct in none of these places is there 


aed 





LAKE CARASALJO 


residence, and later as a place for restful a Lakewood, for only the peculiar situation, 
recuperation from the strain of twentieth the environment, the proximity to New York, 
century life, is a matter of very general in- and the prestige of metropolitan patronage 
terest in view of the constantly increasing could combine to make another resort settle- 
circle of its distinguished visitors and pa- ment of the unique character of this one. In- 
trons. deed, not a few places during the past dec- 

The town is situated about sixty miles ade have openly avowed their intention of 
southwest from New York, on the Central superseding Lakewood as a fall and winter 
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resort, but they have fallen lamentably into 
insignificance when compared. 

And the reasons are not far to seek. First 
there may be named that of climate. In the 


minds of many intelligent travelers it would . 


seem that in so short a distance as that be- 
tween Lakewood and New York, there could 
be but very little appreciable change. Yet as 
a matter of historic scientific fact, there is a 
very great difference in climate—great when 
compared with the short distance traveled. 
Cold, raw, blustering days in New York are 
robbed of much of their terror by the short 
agreeable journey of less than seventy miles. 
And outdoor Sports of the kind which are al- 
most an impossibility during five months of 
New York’s life, are possible in Lakewood a 
greater portion of the time. Nor is this 
boast or hearsay. It is the record of govern- 
mental weather bureaus. 

Buried in the heart of a dense pine forest, 
the little town has softened to it the rugged 
breezes of the north and east, and the tem- 
perature is invariably from ten to twelve de- 
grees higher than that of the big metropolis 
so near at hand. The presence of the Gulf 
Stream which approaches nearer to the coast 
of southern New Jersey than to any other part 
of the United States, contributes to the climat- 
ic charm of the place. A mild,equable, salubri- 

ous climate within ninety minutes’ ride of 
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New York’s rough winter weather would be 
enough to guarantee the popularity of any 
place. But this is not the only strong fea- 
ture in Lakewood’s claim as a fall and 
winter resort. 

To the representatives of wealth and fash- 
ion a resort either of the summer or winter 
class may embody all these good features 
and yet be thoroughly unattractive by reason 
of the excursion element to which it ap- 
peals. Such a condition Lakewood has ney- 
er known. Notwithstanding its fame, nation- 
al though it is, no hint of the excursion 
character has ever been entertained for a 
moment, or ever will be so long as present 
influences are dominant in the little town. 
Popularity has spoiled many an American 
resort: it has not spoiled Lakewood. 

Beauty is by no means the least of Lake- 
wood’s fascinations, and in this respect it dif- 
fers from many a place of large resort fame. 
To quietly wander along Cathedral Drive 
amid the lonely sentinel pines, arched over- 
head as if by some mighty architect of Nature, 
while here and there a gory blade of sunset 
stabs the gloom: to 

“Hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies :” 

to skirt the edge of beautiful Lake Carasaljo 
in brisk morning walk: to do the superb links 
of the golf course—any and all of these will 
give the visitor new ideas of beauty he has 
sought in vain in most of our famous resorts. 
And as if the work of Nature were not 
enough, man has set himself to the task of 
supplementing her skill with the result that 
probably no single private residence in any 
American resort equals in magnificence and 
beauty “Georgian Court,” the home of Mr. 
George J. Gould. The spirit of generosity 
in the sharing of beautiful possessions seems 
to have had influence even in the designing 
of this splendid estate, for by far the great- 
er part of its unique and show features may 
be enjoyed by the appreciative visitor without 
so much as trespass{ng upon the owner’s 
grounds. Fine public drives, some of them 
of rare beauty, excellent cycling roads and 
walks that would delight the most critical 
Englishman, for their cross-country features 
and interesting view-points, are found all 
about the town and the adjacent country. 

Although Lakewood has enjoyed the pres- 
ence of distinguished society folk for a good 
many years, a delightful feature of the life 
there is the unusual prominence given to out- 
door sports. The influence of the two strong 
country clubs, now merged into one, has been 
partially responsible for this, but the gener- 
al average of the weather has no doubt fos- 
tered and stimulated this spirit. The game 
of polo, now generally regarded as the most 
spectacular of our American sports, is here 
seen to splendid advantage under the gen- 
erous provisions of Lakewood’s wealthy = 
idents. Driving, or rather, fast driving, 1s 
now possible on the magnificent new speed- 
way which is the result of local enterprise 
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and capital. Golf may be played over links 
as fine as any in the East. Shooting, at the 
grounds of the country club, attracts the dev- 
otees of the trap, and occasionally a man and 
a gun are seen wandering off to the west for 
a bit of bird or rabbit hunting, although, truth 
is, Lakewood does not claim to be a sports- 
man’s paradise. It claims more in the way of 
opportunity for restful enjoyment of rare 
salubrity of climate within easy access of 
the great cities of the East. 

Only a word need be added concerning 
the ability of Lakewood to please its guests. 
Perhaps the surest pledge in this particular 
direction is seen in the constantly increasing 
patronage of the most fastidious classes. But 
then again there are men in charge of these 
matters who have been twenty years studying 
the wishes of the town’s guests and who have 
mastered every detail of careful and pains- 
taking service of the public. Mr. David B. 
Plumer may be said to be such a man, and 
to Mr. Plumer’s judgment and ability may be 
credited much of the satisfaction that Lake- 
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The Laurel-in-the-Pines, by virtue of its 
architectural beauty, its superb location, over- 
looking the lake, and its perfection of equip- 
ment, is one of the few truly great resort es- 
tablishments in the country. Built in 1890, 
it has since been largely added to, and its 
popularity is best shown by the fact that it 
marked its tenth season by opening a new ad- 
dition of over one hundred rooms with thirty- 
two baths en suite. It is complete along the 
most modern lines of hotel convenience, hav- 
ing its own artesian well and an elaborate 
plant to supply heat, light and power. Ser- 
vice in every department is trained and dis- 
ciplined to secure perfection in results. Mu- 
sic is made a special feature here as at the 
Laurel House. Mr. Plumer’s efficient assist- 
ant in the management of the Laurel-in-the- 
Pines is Mr. Frank F. Shute. Besides these 
great establishments Mr. Plumer is well 
known to the best class of hotel patrons 
through his connection with the Waumbek- 
and-cottages at Jefferson in the White Moun- 


tains. 





TRAP SHOCTING ON THE GROUNDS OF THE COUNTRY CLUB 
A LUXURIOUS SHOOTING RESORT 


QUAIL SHOOTING ON THE PINEHURST PRESERVES 


wood’s hotels afford their distinguished pa- 
trons. The Laurel House is the pioneer ho- 
tel in the town, having been founded in 1878. 
It has grown with the town and has gained 
an enviable reputation among the frequenters 
of the world’s best resort hotels. In its cui- 
sine no expense is spared and no perfecting 
detail is neglected. Roomy and thoroughly 
comfortable in its public and private apart- 
ments, homelike effects are sought whenever 
they do not saerifice modern luxury and com- 
fort. Specific attractions are found in the 
broad sun galleries, open fires as accessorics 
to the heating system and all the conveniences 
which contribute to the luxurious conditions 
of life in high class hotels. The water supply 
is obtained from a deep artesian well. Mr. 
Andrew J. Murphy is the competent assist- 
ant to Mr. Plumer in the management of this 
historic house. 


There is no better quail shooting country 
in America than that which lies around Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina, the beautiful winter re- 
sort built by the late James W. Tufts, of 
Boston. More than thirty thousand acres— 
nearly fifty square miles—have been acquired 
by Leonard Tufts, the present owner of Pine- 
hurst, under lease as a shooting preserve, for 
the exclusive use of the visitors and guests at 
the Pinehurst hotels and cottages. Shooting 
is surrounded by greater luxury here than 
elsewhere on account of the superb hotel ac- 
commodations afforded by the Carolina—the 
finest hotel in the state and one of the best 
resort hotels in America—and the three other 
hotels of the village. The preserves surround 
the village and are therefore easy of access. 
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Shooting wagons are always to be had with 
experienced drivers, while competent guides 
are provided for the sportsman, together with 
a carefully selected kennel of trained dogs. 
Visiting sportsmen can if they choose bring 
their own dogs, and arrangements can be 
made to have them cared for. 

The excellence of the quail shooting may 
be inferred from the fact that the Eastern 
Field Trials are annually held here. The 
shooting during the present winter promises 
to be much better than usual, as last summer 
nearly a hundred large patches of cow peas 
were planted throughout the preserves, and 
these were left ungathered to augment the 
food supply of the birds. Because of this addi- 
tion to their food the birds have kept together 
and are now more numerous and in finer 
condition than in any previous season. ‘the 
restriction of the shooting privileges to guests 
of the Pinehurst hotels and cottages should 
make this resort especially attractive to 
Northern sportsmen. 


WHERE SPORT IS IN SEASON 
Almost throughout the entire length of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway and its many 
branches the adjacent country is full of game, 
embracing every variety still extant in the 
South Atlantic States. Persons not familiar 


with the country reached by this System will 


be surprised at the quantity of large game— 
deer, bears, wild cots, wild hcgs, ete.—still 
found in regions reached by the Seaboard; 
but after all, for the great majority of sports- 
men quail shooting is the sport par excel- 
lence, and this is found in its most perfect 
conditions along the Seaboard, especially in 
North Carolina and Florida. 

Again, the perfection of piscatorial sport is 
tirpon fishing, and to enjoy this in its per- 
fection one must go to the West Coast of 
Florida, in the lake-like waters of Tam- 
pa Bay. One does not have to go so far 
South to get splendid fishing, either sea or 
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fresh water, and there are scores of points 
along the line where the fisherman will find 
as much delight as the hunter. 

In the pages of the hunting and fishing 
booklet issued by this line sportsmen may 
find the information they desire. The points 
indicated therein have been carefully selected 
from a list of several hundred, as affording to 
the hunter and the fisherman the most favor- 
able conditions for the enjoyment of his fa- 
vorite sport. It is suggested that an easy and 
practicable way to get the best there is from 
such an outing is to select some point on the 
line, and, with that as headquarters, make 
excursions afield lasting several days, either 
camping or living in the houses of farmers 
where board may be had. 

Attention is directed here also to three 
booklets descriptive of a most delightful and 
inviting but comparatively little known re- 
gion on the West Coast of Southern Florida, 
called “The Land of Manatee.” They are 
issued by the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
but can scarcely be termed a railroad adver- 
tisement, as the only mention of the road is 
in a brief and modest note printed on the in- 
side of the cover page. They are, in fact, a 
description of Manatee County, Florida, with 
scme account of its history and its many in- 
teresting features which will appeal equally 
to the general reader, the investor, the fruit 
and vegetable grower, and to the tourist, and 
particularly to the sportsman. The author is 
Mr. Morton M. Casseday, a writer of expe- 
ricnce, who tells the story in a straightfcr- 
ward and genuine manner. The beauty of the 
Manatee country is well described, and the 
marvelous fertility of the soil and equally 
wenderful healthfulness of the climate are 
told of in a way to leave no doubt in the 
reader’s mind. 

These booklets may be had of any repre- 
sentative of the Seaboard Air Line or by ad- 
dressing C. B. Ryan, G. P. A., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


PICKEREL FISHING THROUGH THE ICE 
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THE CAMERA IN THE SOUTH 


O my mind, one of the chief advantages 
of wealth is the power it gives to its 
possessor of traveling when and where 

he willeth. The man with ample means at 
his command can, like the birds of the air, 
choose the clime that happens to be most con- 
genial to him during every month of the 
year. In summer, the Nerth is much to be 
preferred to the protracted Southern heat, 
while the South is the favored section durinz 
the period when cold and snow hold sway in 
the portions of our country lying North. 

Personally, I have indulged a natural love 
for travel to such an extent as to have tred- 
den the soil of every State in the Un- 
ion. My cameras were with me in _ the 
South for four years, summer and win- 
ter, and I am consequently in a_ posi- 
tion to know the grand opportunities of- 
fered at every turn to make their pres- 
ence invaluable. If one has a penchant for 
photographically recording scenes of historic 
interest, landmarks of the great struggle be- 
tween the North and the South in the early 
sixties, there’s Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, 
Chattanooga and a host of others; if one de- 
lights in securing pictures depicting South- 
ern life, customs and architecture, some of the 
quaint old Georgia and Alabama towns are 
truly representative in the strictest sense of 
the word. Then New Orleans, with its 
Franco-Spanish air, the levees, cotton boats, 
French market, old Cathedral, famous Jack- 
son Square, to say nothing of the annual Mar- 
di Gras festivities——what one city in these 
United States offers so much valuable and 
interesting camera-material? In making par- 
ticular mention of these half-dozen subjects, 
tis like removing and inspecting one grain 
from a bushel of oats and accepting it as 
representative of the whole, for space will not 
permit of the briefest outline of the beauties 
of the Carolinas, Virginia and Florida, so 
brimful of everything dear to the photograph- 
er’s heart that no pen description can com- 
mence to do it justice. 

After enjoying the hospitality of the South- 
ern people, basking in the Southern winter's 
sun and drinking in the charms and beauty 
ot the Southern country, I am more than anx- 





ious that others should be in a position to 
share the pleasurable feelings which the re- 
membrance of it all brings to mind. 





Photo by A. D. James 
Second award in mouthly contest 


THE ENEMY OF SMALL GAME IN THE SOUTH 


HINTS FOR BEGINNERS 
THE BEST CAMERA FOR THE BEGINNER 


I have explained the various movements 
and parts of a camera because it is well that 
you know these things even if, for the time 
being, the instrument you are using or are 
about to use does not boast of them all. In 
fact, it is better that the beginner free him- 
self from the handicap of unfamiliar and 
complicated apparatus and put himself in a 
position right at the start to get pictures 
with as little trouble as may be possible. This 
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calls for the simplest, most easily operated 
camera that can be bought. I have taken 
opportunity to follow the camera market very 
closely, noting the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the several makes offered. Although 
many would doubtless stand the beginner in 
good stead and partially fulfil his or her re- 
quirements, I have come to the conclusion 
that but one really embraces all the essentials 
of a perfect and suitable instrument for the 
man or woman who, without knowing any- 
thing whatever about photography, is desir- 
ous of getting pleasurable and satisfactory 
results from the very outset of his photo- 
graphic career, and this is a Kodak. In 
making this statement, some may accuse me 
of being prejudiced and one-sided, but I 
make it because I am conducting this depart- 
ment in the interest of the readers of FIELp 


a en 
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Photo by A J. Hansen 


~ WINTER SPORT WITH SKIS 


AND STREAM, and not of any camera, plate 
or paper manufacturer, and do not see that 
the veiling of a conscientious and well-found- 
ed opinion by beating around the bush can 
possibly prove anything but a detriment to 
those who are really looking for information 
and assistance in the prosecution of their. 
chosen art. 

As I have said before in these columns, 
if there is anything on the market that is 
really good and worthy of serious considera- 
tion, something that would be to the infinite 
advantage of my readers to give a trial,I shall 
not hesitate to recommend it, no matter by 
whom it is made or sold or where adver- 
tised. I am absolutely impartial and being 
under no obligation to any manufacturing 
concern, am free to consider all photographic 
apparatus ‘and supplies from the standpoint 
of merit only. So the question naturally aris- 
es, Why do I suggest a Kodak as the best 
camera for the beginner? I will tell you. 
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Photography is not learned in a day. To be 
an expert requires years of study and expe- 
rience. But nine-tenths of the men and wo- 
men who buy a camera do so from mo- 
tives of pleasure and enjoyment pure and 
simple. This vast majority want to get pic- 
tures from the very start, and they want to 
get them with the least possible trouble and 
with the least possible number of disappoint- 
ments. Furthermore, these pleasure-seeking 
photographers-in-embryo do not want to be 
obliged to wade through page after page of 
technical reading matter to get hold of suff- 
cient knowledge to enable them to get a pic- 
ture; neither do they want to be obliged to 
gain this information by experience and long- 
drawn-out experiment. No; they expect most 
of this work to be done for them by the cam- 
era itself through mechanical means, they ex- 





Third award in monthly cont st 
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pect the camera to do some of the thinking 
and worrying and leave its owner free to en- 
joy himself and get results. I have two Ko- 
daks, a 5 x.7 and a Folding Pocket. The lat- 
ter was bought expressly for the purpose of- 
demonstrating to my own personal satisfac- 
tion two things, just how much a beginner 
need know to operate it and the kind of 
pictures he will get from the very outset. 
Result, no focussing, no stops, simply draw 
out the bellows and push a small button, and 
so long as the exposure is made in a good 
light and the lens kept six feet away from 
the object to be photographed, one cannot 
help securing a satisfactory picture. Further- 
more, everything comes out sharp and clear 
without any adjustment whatsoever, the cam- 
era can be carried in the pocket, uses films, 
which may be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight, the mechanism is so simple and well 
put together that there is little likelihood of 
anything getting out of order, and finally, 
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the cost of the instrument is well within the 
reach of a slender purse. 

As I said before, there are other cameras on 
the market which are compact and possess 
some of the features of the one I unhesi- 
tatingly and conscientiously recommend, but, 
to my knowledge, there are none which so 
completely, satisfactorily and perfectly meet 
the wants of the beginner in photography as a 
Kodak. 


PRINT CRITICISM 


The only really good thing about this pic- 
ture is the subject. From a photographic 
standpoint it is far from perfect. The chief 
defects are the halation noticeable on the 
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edy for halation is to back all plates. The “E. 
W. N.” Backing, which is the very best prep- 
aration of which I know, is a compressed cake 
of brownish tinge, neatly, cleanly and easily 
brushed on'the back of the plates and instant- 
ly removed with a damp cloth. No halation 
can possibly show up if plates are backed with 
this mixture, even if the exposure is made 
right in the “face of the sun.” 

The general lack of definition over the 
entire print is due to a careless adjustment of 
the focus as well as the peculiar chalky and 
glary effect produced by the strong light com- 
ing through the free sky opening seen through 
the trees. It will be noticed that this cut has 
passed through the engraver’s hands in an ef- 
fort to improve its appearance in print. 





Photo by sosef Branner 
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DEER PHOTOGRAPHED ON FLATWILLOW CREEK, MONTANA 


right-hand upper corner and the general- 
ly diffused focus. Halation is a spread- 
ing cf the light beyond its proper boun- 
daries.—a return of the light to the sur- 
face of the film after it has passed through 
once and done its work. This often hap- 
pens in a picture of this kind where a 
strong stream of light silhouettes trees against 
the sky. In this instance, the trees have been 
almost obliterated, which leads me to believe 
that exposure was made with the camera 
pointed almost directly at the sun. The rem- 


OUR MONTHLY PRIZE CONTEST 

We have often wondered why the admirers 
of this magazine have not contributed more 
liberally to its pages with pictorial matter, 
and our wonder is increased one-hundred- 
fold in noting that a monetary incentive has 
so far failed to change conditions to any 
marked degree. You will see by the adver- 
tising pages that Fre_p AND STREAM is offer- 
ing Five Dollars ($5.00) in cash for the best 
photograph sent in each month, Three Dol- 
lars ($3.00) in cash for the second best, and 
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One Dollar ($1.00) in cash for all others. 
This is a very easy way to make a little ex- 
tra pocket money with scarcely five minutes’ 
labor, as there is probably not a single photo- 
reader of this magazine who has not one or 


more pictures suitable for publication. I 
would call your especial attention to the fact 
that pictures unsuccessful in winning first or 
second prizes become practically non-competi- 
tive, as One Dollar is paid for each and every 
one that is of a subject likely to appeal fa- 
vorably to the general reader. 

It has just occurred to me that possibly 
many hesitate to send in pictures because they 
are defective from a technical standpoint. If 
so, I want to say that although clearness of 
outline is a desirable quality, the most im- 
portant thing of all is subject, which must be 
seasonable, original, appropriate and show ac- 
tion. To put it in another way, a technically 





Photo by D.C. Shafer 
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FIRST RETRIEVED BIRD 


HIS 


perfect picture of an unsuitable subject will 
be of no use to us at all, while we are more 
than likely to accept one right as to subject 
even if there be room for improvement in 
the print from a strictly photographic point 
of view. 

Better think this matter over and turn into 
good United States money some of the prints 
and negatives that are lying idle and earning 
nothing. 
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PRINTING PROCESSES 
PLATINUM ° 

Platinum is undeniably the most artistic 
and the most beautiful printing process 
known to the photographer today. The rank 
and file seem somewhat disinclined to take 
kindly to it for two reasons,—first, because 
it costs more than other papers; and second, 
because it is considered more difficult to 
manipulate. As to cost, it is certainly a lit- 
tle more expensive than the more popular 
gaslight papers, but the superb results obtain- 
able with platinum paper more than justify 
the slight additional outlay. But when it 
comes to manipulation, I beg to assure my 
readers that the supposed difficulties are en- 
tirely imaginary. I do not see that platinum 
is any harder to work than Velox, for in- 
stance, and the percentage of loss is scarcely 
any greater. 

All platinum papers work in about the same 
way; the modus operandi varies but slightly. 
The chief thing to be considered, therefore, 
is the actual quality of the resultant prints. 
About a year ago I became a convert to 
Eastman’s Platinum Paper and have found it 
so eminently satisfactory in every respect that 
1 feel justified in taking it as an example and 
describing it as a representative American 
paper of this class. 

Print in the same way as the ordinary sil- 
ver p. 0. p., laying the emulsion side of the 
paper (which is of a yellowish color) next to 
the film side of the negative. The progress of 
the printing can be watched in the usual man- 
ner except that it is important that the ex- 


amination be made in a very weak light. 
Disregard of this point may induce fog, 


which though not apparent during the ex- 
posure period will materialize as soon as the 
paper is immersed in the developer. Printing 
should be continued until all but the extreme 
highlights turn a grayish-brown. 

After exposure, develop prints in the fol- 
lowing bath: 


Potassium oxalate, c. p., 2 oz. 
Potassium phosphate, c. p., 1 oz. 
Water (hot), 19 02. 


This solution must not be used until cool, 
though the working temperature should not 
fall below 65 deg. F. Conduct development 
in a weak light (either gaslight or subdued 
daylight) on the same day as the printing ts 
done. Immerse prints face down to avoid the 
formation of air bells. When the prints are 
fully developed, which will be in about thirty 
seconds (sometimes a little longer), transfer 
immediately to a solution made of one-quar- 
ter oz. of c. p. muriatic acid and fifteen oz. 
of water. Let them remain there for five 
minutes, then transfer to a similar bath for 
ten minutes and afterwards to a third for the 
same length of time. Handle prints freely 
in the three acid baths to ensure perfect 
clearing. After the prints have been in the 
third bath for the prescribed time, the latter 
should be as clear as water. If the liquid is 
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in the slightest degree tinged, the prints must 
be immersed in a fourth bath, and so on. 
Three changes of pure water, ten minutes be- 
tween each change, and the prints are ready 
to be hung up to dry. Add sufficient sal 
soda to the second wash water to make the 
solution slightly alkaline. 

With the foregoing simple instructions be- 
fore them, I do not see how anyone can still 
cling to the erroneous idea that there is any- 
thing difficult in the manipulation of this the 
king of printing processes. 

As any trouble which may arise will be due 
to neglect of some minor detail, I append a 
few general hints calculated to get my read- 
ers right immediately they are perplexed. 

The question of temperature and atmo- 
spheric conditions are all-important factors 
when dealing with platinum paper. It must 
be kept dry, before, during and after expos- 
ure. The manufacturers have taken two pre- 
cautions to avoid dampness, by putting a lit- 
tle lump of preservative in each tube and 
sealing the can with a narrow strip of bind- 
ing tape. Both the preservative and tape 
should be replaced on the removal of any 
portion of the contents of the package. Furth- 
er, the paper must be kept in a dry, cool place. 
Damp paper makes weak prints with de- 
graded whites. That this particular make of 
Platinum Paper of which I am speaking 
will keep in first class condition for months 
with proper care, I have proven by actual 
test. Last week I exposed paper from a can 
which had somehow gotten mislaid in my stu- 
dio for over six months, and the resultant 
prints were as brilliant and pure as anyone 
could possibly desire. 

Do not overwork the acid clearing bath. It 
is best to use a fresh solution at each “sit- 
ting.’ If more convenient, one oz. of citric 
acid in twenty ounces of cmfwyephdpupu 
acid in twenty oz. of water can be substituted 
for the muriatic. Prints should only be al- 
lowed to remain in the acid bath long enough 
to properly clear them. Too long an immer- 
sion may result in injury to the surface of 
the paper. 

Weak, lifeless prints are due to paper af- 
fected by dampness, too short development, 
the use of worn-out, too diluted or cold de- 
veloper, or from actual weakness in the nega- 
tive itself. The best results are obtained with 
fairly strong, fully developed, correctly ex- 
posed negatives. Weak negatives are greatly 
improved by printing under blue glass in a 
subdued light, and printing should be dis- 
continued when a faint image is visible. A 
warm developer (though never above 100 deg. 
F.) is sometimes effective in saving prints 
from under-exposed negatives. 

The developer may be used repeatedly even 
after becoming slightly discolored. The so- 
lution, however, should be rocked after the 
development of each print, to break up any 
scum which may have formed. There is no 
need to throw away developer so long as it 
gives satisfactory prints; failing in this re- 
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spect, a new solution should be substituted at 
once. 
NOTES 

A printer’s error caused the next to the last 
sentence of article on “Dekko” (December 
FIELD AND STREAM, page 551), to appear 
somewhat distorted. It should read: “Prints 
will not curl if soaked in Glycerine, 5 oz., and 
water, 25 oz.” 





Hope you have not forgotten to send for 
the “Petite” booklet, the little crochure de- 
scribing the new camera just put on the mar- 
ket by the Century Camera Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. The instrument is not only “Petite” in 
name but “petite” in size, but mighty big in 
quality and convenience in handling. The 
booklet is free. 





Toning and other baths work quite slowly 
during cold weather such as we have been 
experiencing the past few weeks. Under 
these conditions, it is sometimes advisable to 
heat the solutions. This is best accomplished 
by resting the tray on another receptacle con- 
taining hot water. The circulation of the 
steam around the toning tray will quicken the 
solution in a few moments. Never apply di- 
rect heat to the toning bath i ce, by 
boiling or the addition of hot water to the so- 
lution itself. 


The cold is also responsible for many a 
blister on bromide paper, more, however, 
from passing the print through solutions of 
varying temperatures than from the actual 
coldness of any one in particular. The trou- 
ble is not apparent until the print reaches 
the water which, being under constant change, 
maintains a low temperature. Blisters are 
sometimes accounted for by a strong hypo so- 
lution. Uniformity is the secret of success. 
If it is not possible to keep the solutions uni- 
formly warm, let them be uniformly cold 
rather than have a pronounced difference in 
temperature between one and the other. 











There’s nothing so annoying and time con- 
suming as having to look at every negative a 
person has to find some particular one. By a 
systematic filing away of all negatives im- 
mediately after proofing, no such trouble is 
met with. A good plan is to buy a few 
hundred negative envelopes or preservers, as 
they are called, giving each a number and 
keeping a record in a small book of the 
numbers and subjects. To find any particular 
negative simply run your eye down the list 
of subjects and when the desired one is found, 
there’s nothing left to be done but turn to 
the files and pick out the envelope bearing 
the number corresponding to the one in the 
book opposite the subject. The negatives 
should be arranged in numerical order. In 
the same little book one can enter such data 
as length of exposure, size of stop, developer 
used, etc., information which will prove ex- 
ceedingly valuable for future reference. 














PHILADELPHIA DOG SHOW 


HE last show of the year was that held 
by the Philadelphia Dog Show Asso- 
ciation during Thanksgiving week. 

This is a great day for Philadelphia for on 
the holiday there is the annual Cornell and 
Pennsylvania football match, and on Satur- 
day that between West Point and Annapolis. 
Whether these events are a drawback or a 
benefit to the show is a matter for the show 
people to think over, but so long as they get 
such excellent attendance as they had during 
the late exhibition, football will not worry 
them. They had quality and quantity during 
the afternoon and evenings of the last three 
days. 

One drawback which has always existed at 
Philadelphia is the drag in the judging. Here 
we had less than 750 dogs and eleven judges. 
Only three rings were furnished and that on 
the entrance floor is badly placed and far too 
dark. It would be quite possible for one ring 
to be placed on the stage upstairs, and given 
to such of the judges as had small classes. 
Really there was not a class of any breed that 
could not have been accommodated there, 
and with this ring in operation and less time 
spent in other outside ways, the judging 
could be finished in two days, specials 
and all. For two years now the judg- 
ing has not ended before late on the last day, 
and that is a fearful drag on the exhibitors 
as well as a hardship on some of the dogs. 
A leading Philadelphia official was the one 
that forced through the A. K. C. rule pro- 
viding that puppies should be removable the 
evening of the day upon which they were 
judged. At that time it was not unusual to 
permit of their removal on the evening of 
the second day, but the Philadelphia club 
secretary argued so strenuously for the 
change because of the harm of keeping pup- 
pies any longer than absolutely necessary, 
that the rule as at present in force was 
adopted. This was, if I remember correctly, 
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just about the time the Philadelphia club was 
started, but that is immaterial. Suffice it to 
say that notwithstanding the lengthy argu- 
ments by Mr. Viti, no show has made a prac- 
tice of keeping puppies confined for a longer 
period than has his own. We thought then, 
and think now that the old rule was quite 
good enough. And there were other points 
beyond the mere health of the puppies. The 
show people were giving good money to bring 
the best dogs together as an attraction for 
sightseers. If the visitors found that a num- 
ber of the good dogs were missing they 
would feel aggrieved and it might hurt the 
show. Then those who did not believe in 
puppy showing need not exhibit, for it is not 
compulsory on any man to show his dogs. 
That was my view, but my Philadelphia 
friend argued with such force about the risks 
and dangers, and recited the benefits so feel- 
ingly, that his wishes became a law, and then 
he held a show and kept puppies there longer 
than is done at any other show in the coun- 
try, through spun out judging. This is not 
a kick, only a placing of the finger on a mat- 
ter that does not seem to be consistent. 
About the dogs, however. It was a good 
show in nearly all breeds, and very meritori- 
ous in a good many. The day of the St. 
Bernard really appears numbered, or is it 
because the expense of showing is so great? 
I know one exhibitor who gave them up for 
that reason. There was another breed in the 
kennel, and when it was found that it cost no 
more to send half a dozen of them than one 
St. Bernard, and no more for feeding, and 
the winnings were just as large, the conclu- 
sion arrived at was that the expensive dogs 
had better be given up. Another reason was 
that everybody was breeding what they called 
St. Bernards, and offering them at $25.00 per 
puppy. Anyway St. Bernards are not what 
they were at shows. This does not refer to 
quality, for we never had higher class ones 
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than at present. Good dog as was Sir Bedi- 
vere, is it not sentiment that causes some to 
think him better than Sir Waldorf? I be- 
lieve the present champion to be a better 
headed dog than Sir Bedivere, and in size, 
soundness and movement, Sir Waldorf is the 
equal of any dog that we have had. Sir Bedi- 
vere was a little more attractive in color, but 
that makes no dog better unless they cannot 
be otherwise separated. 

Of mastiffs there was not one present, al- 
though a local paper gave a most graphic re- 
port of the mastiff judging, and the interest 
taken in it. The bottom dropped out of the 
great Dane display when the owner of the 
Montebello Kennels cabled not to show any 


a nice shortbacked dog, all over pointer in 
movement and swing, and a good winner. 
What pleased Fred. Kirby about his winning 
was that “a lot of clever men saw this dog 
and wouldn’t have him!” Fred. is a pretty 
good judge, however, and turned a good trick 
when he got Mark’s Rush. Not only did he 
win in all classes but took the special for best 
American bred pointer or setter, also that for 
the best in all the novice classes. The setters 
were not numerous in either English or Gor- 
don, but the Irish were enexpectedly so. To 
Mr. G. C. Thomas, Jr., went the major hon- 
ors in English setters. He has added Rum- 
ney Rocket to his kennel since Danbury 
where the judge placed him over Ulverstone 





CHAMPION DAINTY 


AN ENGLISH BLOODHOUND OF HIGH QUALITY. 


OBSERVE THE PEAK, WRINKLE, SET AND INWARD 


TURN OF EARS, DEPTH FROM EYE TO FLEWS, AND LENGTH AND STRENGTH OF FOREFACE 


dogs. Russian wolfhounds were a fine lot, 
though Mr. Kraus did not get all that should 
have been coming to him. His bitch Nav- 
rasala is a first water animal and only got 
reserve in limit. She should have been sec- 
ond to Tuman, and the latter is better than 
his Ardagas I that beat him in open. Deer- 
hounds were another surprise, there being 
eighteen entries in three classes, or just about 
as many as have been made during the entire 
Season at all other shows. Norval still re- 
mains unbeaten. A very good dog this. Mrs. 
Jarrett’s Chows, of which we recently gave a 
photograph, had matters to themselves. Grey- 
hounds were without the Vancroft cracks and 
so were the pointer and setter classes. One 
good new pointer came out in Mark’s Rush, 





Rap. Here Rap beat him, and properly so. 
Rocket really should not have won at Dan- 
bury, for he was light and out of shape and 
was so on this occasion also. The fact is that 
he is a hard dog to condition. Rap, on the 
other hand, cannot be permitted to have a free 
rein as he will lose shape, and Ben Lewis had 
him rarely fit on this occasion. This dog was 
pulled to pieces quite a good deal when he 
first came, but now critics are coming around 
to what was said in Fretp AND STREAM about 
him in connection with the Toronto show: 
“In Ulverstone Rap Ben Lewis showed a 
sterling good English setter—how good we 
can tell better when he meets the best at New 
York. He is in every way a typical English 
setter, and one with very few faults.” The 
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very persons who were then finding fault with 
Rap were querying whether he should not 
have beaten Mallwyd Sirdar at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Thomas had one, two, three in open dogs 
with the three named, and the same in bitch- 
es, with Pera, Mepal’s Queen and Elloree. 
lrish setters outnumbered English, and they 
showed some improvement over recent shows. 
The best was the Canadian dog, Royal Grand, 
an imported dog if I mistake not. He beat 
Rockwood Jr. in open class. Some very nice 


bitches were shown, Sig’s Girl, Belle of Nel- 
being the 


son, St. Lambert’s Mollie best 





THE 


FIELD AND STREAM 


IRISH TERRIERS BOB THORBURN AND PRINCESS 





Red Brook Kennels’ poodles left the prizes 
at the mercy of Mrs. Trevor, and she cap- 
tured everything she showed for, her best be- 
ing Milo Fils and Emperor of Meadow 
Brook in dogs, and Maisie and Milo Millette 
in bitches. 

Mr. Albright placed the new bulldog, Bi- 
cester Duke, next to Ivel Doctor, and dis- 
appointed exhibitors were much in evidence, 
The only trouble was that each one would 
have placed them in a way of his own, and 
should the judge not have the same privi- 
lege? Ivel Dectcr was in a class by himself 





VIGILANTIUS, THE FORMER (IN REAR) 


OWNED BY RED HILL KENNELS, AND THE LATTER (IN FRONT) BY THE HEMPSTEAD KENNELS * 


known. Mr. Andrews showed the best of 
the Gordons in open class, Teddy A., but was 
beaten in winners by a new one in Florence, 
a pedigreeless bitch. 

The spaniel classes were not at all remark- 
able, and it is time for the spaniel breeders to 
brace up and do something towards produc- 
ing the equal of the old timers that are still 
winning. No progress has been made for 
something like two years. Now in collies it is 
a different tale altogether and at this show 
the turnout of American bred collies sur- 
passed anything yet seen here. The breeders 
have made a long jump forward and no mis- 
take, and have got hold of the right material 
for breeding when they can turn out such 
good headed ones as Brandane Recorder, 
Ohio Home Rule, Cloverdale Belle, Welles- 
bourne Vanity, Charity’s Lady and others 
pretty close up to them, The absence of the 





in the company here. Floradora also won in 
bitches for the same owner, Mr. L. J. 
Knowles. The bitches were a more even lot. 
French bulldogs were numerous but were 
somewhat mixed according to the experts. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Albright got the best 
three in front in each class and it was only in 
the placing of them that occasional exception 
was taken. Lansdowne Anise seemed lucky to 
beat Selwonk Lovette. In bull terriers the 
majority of the faces were well known, but 
Mr. Frank Croker brought out one good new 
one in the bitch Fire Streak. A good sort 
with about the best head seen for a long time. 
In Bostons Mr. Knowles’ Col. Monte was the 
best dog, and Brookline Tot the best bitch. 
Many of the Airedales were out of coat, 
but there was nothing to touch Clonmel Mon- 
arch and Clonmel Coronation. Mr. Gooder- 
ham brought out another nice fox terrier of 
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his own breeding named Norfolk Parader, 
by Veracity. He won in puppy and novice 
classes and was reserve in winners, to Nor- 
folk Huntsman. Norfolk Richmond was 
beaten by both his old kennel mates, and his 
new owner will have to learn something about 
conditioning the dog. True Blue won in 
bitches, with Sabine Fearless next to her. 
Fearless is one of the best bitches in the 
country, but it has taken scme time for it to 
be found out, and this was the first time she 
got her deserts. She is the best bitch Mr. 
Farwell has. I was glad to see Registrar get 
his right place in wire haired dogs, and his 
sccond to Barkby Ben was his by merit. The 
Irish terriers were poor outside of the two 
Selwonks, Mixer and Moreen. ‘The latter 
will have to grow a coat or we will have to 
believe she cannot. Next to her I fancied 
Harlem Cordelia, but she got lost in the shuf- 
fle. Mrs. Brazier had most of the winners in 
Scottish terriers, and Dr. and Mrs. Foote 
were in front in black and tans. A new Welsh 
terrier was shown by Mr. Carnochan, Bryn- 
hir Beauty, next to which came Lassie of Ce- 
darvale, and they were the best two shown. 

A nice pomeranian made his first bow, 
Ashton Merry Scamp and he won in every 
class he was shown in. A smart little dog 
and in good shape. The toy spaniels were 
mostly old faces, but Mrs. Senn had a real 
good Ruby in Madame Patti. Excellent col- 
or, a perfect mover and a lot of coat. Her 
head is also very good. The judge preferred 
Darnall Kittie for the specials for toy span- 
iels. 





Photo by Watson 


THE IRISH TERRIER RUSHFORD BENEDICT 
OWNED BY RUSHFORD KENNELS, N. Y. 


THE EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 
Welsh terriers are catching on beyond a 
doubt. I hear that Mr. Gooderham intends 
to add them to his Norfolk Kennels of fox 
terriers. A few years ago he had some Irish 
terriers, but gave them up for fox terriers 


exclusively, and the only Paddy at the ken- 
nels is Charley Lyndon’s own dog Canadian 
Ambassador, now over eleven years old and 
yet fresh and vigorous. His sire, The Irish 
Ambassador, was alive within a year ago, 





THE COLLIE OAKFIELD GRACE, PROPERTY OF MR. 
J. I. BEHLING, MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND 
A PROMINENT WINNER IN ENGLAND 


and still very nimble for a dog of his ad- 
vanced age. Then it is said that Mr. J. A. 
Caldwell also contemplates having a few 
‘Taffies at Smallwood, and if once these good 
fanciers take hold there will be plenty of 
fun, for each will want to get to the top. 


We may look for several additions to Mr. 
Knowles’ kennel in Welsh and other breeds. 
He needs some better Welsh than he has 
and George Thomas is now in England on a 
purchasing mission for him and Mr. Farwell. 
What we need here now is some good dogs, 
for we have not a really good one in the 
country. The late Mr. Denton’s Moston 
Cymru is now with Mr. Mitchell, the Welsh 
terrier -judge, and he is yet about the best 
we have notwithstanding his faulty front. 
Talking about fronts, Mr. Smith, the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association judge, put one of Mr. 
Knowles’ back for that, and some of the crit- 
ics did not take the trouble to find out why 
he pegged an otherwise good terrier. Mr. 
Smith is too good a judge to make a bad 
slip such as they supposed he had done. 


Mr. Frank Croker has s by no means retired 
absolutely from the bull terrier fancy, for he 
still has several of his best bitches and has 
also a new one, Fire Streak, that is about the 
best out at present. At Philadelphia I was 
suddenly seized by an old timer: “Say, have 
you seen that new bull terrier, the best headed 
one I have seen for years? Come and look 
at her.” There was no drawing back from 
the invitation and I was rushed to Fire 
Streak’s bench. Yes, she is a good one and 
was rightly at the head of the bitches. Mr. 
Frank Croker deserved better support in 
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black and tan terriers, but it is a long way 
for the/Canadians to send and they had rath- 
er a facer at the L. K. A. Two years ago 
this breed was dead, but it is now one of the 
liveliest of the minor divisions of terriers, 





MRS. H. E. SMYTH AND SOME OF THE BEST DOGS 
OF THE SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 


and we can beat the Englishmen at’ this 
peculiarly English breed. While I am fully 
in accord with anti-cropping I must admit 
that the enforcement of that rule in England 
has very decidedly set back the bull terriers 
and black and tans also. The old fanciers 
got disgusted with the looks of the uncrop- 
ped terriers and their lack of smartness and 
character, which cropping enhances so much. 





Three very important additions to the Irish 
terrier ranks have been made in December. 
First of all Erminie and Crowgill Sally 
came over for Mrs. Kernochan, and they will 
strengthen the Hempstead Kennels most ma- 
terially. EErminie is the best Irish bitch I 
have seen for many years. Princess Vigilan- 
tius showed a lot of quality and was and is 
the aristocrat in the breed, and Erminie has 
almost as high a finish in this way, while she 
possesses the snap that is not so conspicuous 
in Princess. Erminie is perfect in her front 
and coat and is a most taking terrier. Crow- 
gill Sally, that came with her, was not at 
home in her surroundings and would not 
show at her best. Some Irish fanciers pre- 
fer her to Erminie, indeed, Dr. Carey, the 
Irish Terrier Club secretary, put her over 
Beeston Belle, and so did Mr. Vicary, and 
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Erminie has never got there, although many 
hold that she should beat the crack. Both 
bitches came from the kennels of Mr. Mont- 
gomery of Belfast, the deal being made by 
Mr. James Brabazon. 





The latter gentleman also persuaded Mr. 
Montgomery to send Father O’Gorman’s lat- 
est purchase to my care in transit through 
New York, in order that I might see the dog. 
This is a dog and no mistake. He arrived 
light in flesh, but the Cunard butchers know 
that they must not feed dogs liberally that 
come to me, just enough to keep them doing 
all right, and plenty of exercise when it can 
be given. Still I fancy the dog runs to light- 
ness, as he looks like it. But he is a most 
taking dog. He has all the length of head the 
new school demands and which I do not 
agree with, but you cannot win with the oth- 
er sort. A rare, keen expression, nice neck, 
outline, would stand a trifle more bone, has an 
excellent coat, and is a wonderfully smart dog. 
An Irish correspondent quotes the remark of 
Mr. Raper at Belfast show when asked if he 
would do for the States, “He can beat the 
whole lot of them, easily.” That is right, and 
it will take a genuine flyer to beat him. 





Still harping on the Dare-devils I hear 
that Mr. Oliver Ames has just got a very 
smart puppy that is expected to do some win- 
ning at the Spring shows. He had bad luck 
with his breeding this year, not a bitch hav- 
ing puppies bar Rum. She was a good sort 
if you like. I have also seen a really grand 
young bitch puppy, and as she and Mr. Ames’ 
dog puppy are by Bolton Woods Royal, and 
out of two different bitches, it looks as if he is 
something of a sire. 


3en Lewis has just received Sir Bentinck 
from the Welsh breeder, Mr. Gunn. There 
was the usual delay in getting Mr. Gunn to 
ship the dog after he had the money, but 
buyers from him must allow him to take his 
time in that respect, although he is réady 
enough to answer until lie gets the cash, when 
good-bye to communications till the dog 
eventually turns up. Sir Bentinck is the sire 
of a number of the best English setters of 
the day, including Rumney Rock, Rumney 
Rocket, Rumney Ranger and two or thgee 
others. Something is certainly needed in tHe 
way of a cross, for our English setters~are 
dwindling down in size to an alarming “ex- 
tent. Mr. Bernard Waters sounded the note 
of alarm several years ago on this subject, 
and other field trials reporters pooh-poohed 
his warning, but now if one reads the reports 
of those very critics it will be seen that the 
word little is used in the description of a very 
large number, almost the majority of the dogs 
placed this season in the trials. If a man’s 
sole ambition is to get a setter to run fast 
and point game, size is immaterial, and the 
little ones are so busy that they always seem 
fast, because they move quickly to cover the 
same ground that a longer-striding dog does. 
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But should we not preserve the characteristics 
of the breed? In England they have not re- 
duced the size of their field trial setters, and 
we formerly had them of equal size with the 
imported dogs. In beagle trials competitors 
have to go under the standard and be meas- 
ured before competing, and it looks as if 
the setters will have to do that ere long. 





In our advertising columns there is an ad. 
of the Irish setter Iceberg. It is rather strik- 
ingly worded and I happen to know that the 
field qualifications of this dog are really un- 
derstated. A snipe dog is a rarity, and Mr. 
Wash Coster, one of our oldest field trial 
followers, the owner of Buckellew and a thor- 
ough sportsman, has been heard to say that 
he never saw in his whole experience more 
than four or five good snipe dogs. Last year 
Iceberg was sent South for a shooting trip 
and over him in ten days the bag was 408 
quails. His sire, Dutchman, was also a snipe 
dog. He was out of the field trial setter cham- 
pion Ruby, and by Chief, Mr. Max Wenzel’s 
famous winner on the bench and in the field. 
Tim, the sire of Iceberg’s dam, was also a 
great show winner and a field trials perform- 
er as well. There is so much complaint re- 
garding Irish setters in the field that breed- 
ers should take advantage of this opportunity 
to use one that has so much merit. When 
low in flesh he won reserve in the limit class 
at New York in 1901, so he has something in 
the way of good looks as well. 





Alf Delmont, whose card appears in our 
advertising columns as a handler of dogs for 
exhibition, is a nephew of the well known 
English exhibitor and judge, Tom Ashton, 
and got his education as a dog man in the 
keen Leeds school. Until he took hold for 
himself Delmont was with the Swiss Moun- 
tain Kennels at the time Mr. Oldham had his 
dogs there. Exhibitors will remember the 
grand condition Mr. Oldham’s greyhounds 
were always shown in, as well as all the dogs 
of the combined kennels. The best recom- 
mendation any one can have is the work he 
does and Alf Delmont need ask odds of no 
man in that respect. 





Another new Philadelphia handler is Mel- 
len Stevens, who had charge of Mr. New- 
bold’s Airedales till that gentleman gave them 
up. Now Stevens has gone in for himself, 
and while making Airedales his own special- 
ty, will take dogs for showing and condition- 
ing. No dogs were put down more fit than 
were Mr. Newbold’s, and to Stevens belongs 
the credit for their condition. As will be seen 
by his advertisement he has bought a dog for 
stud, Springfield Monarch, by Rock Salt. 
“Our Dogs” has a note of this dog in its is- 
sue of November 29, as follows: 

“Messrs. Welch and Hugill have just ex- 
ported to Philadelphia the high-class young 
Airedale, Burnside Monarch (late Springfield 
Monarch), a classically-bred dog, who has 
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won numerous prizes in England, and whose 
lineage should render him most useful to the 
breed in America, particularly for Clonmel 
Monarch bred bitches. The price paid for the 
dog was, we understand, a very high one.” 





“So intensely Irish,” was the comment of 
Mr. Mitchell, the well known judge of Welsh 
Terriers, when he saw the Irish Terrier Bob 
Thorburn, for the first time. Mr. Mitchell is 
a Belfaster and imbibed much of his dog 
wisdom from that great authority, the late 
Billy Graham. Mr. Mitchell has seen all the 
crack Paddies of the past twenty years, and 
his comment on Bob Thorburn was that of : 
man who knew what he was talking about. 
Thorburn won three seconds at the Pan- 
American show, and four firsts at Toronto, 
and before that was a winner of as high as 
championship honors in Ireland. His kennel 
companion, Red Hills Topper, is a well bred 
dog, all his progenitors for three generations 
on the dam’s side having been winners, and 
his sire was that good Breda Dan dog, Bal- 
moral Bill. They are advertised to stand at 
a very low stud fee. 





Everybody who goes to dog shows knows 
the only Eberhardt, the man with the un- 
smoked cigar. He originated the dog dealing 
axiom, “You can’t buy silk for the price of 
calico.” He got out a book once, entitled 
“Everything about dogs.” That he fully filled 
that large contract was proved by the demand 
for the book which has now advanced to a 
second edition, enlarged and brought up to 
date. It is extremely practical and much of 
what he says is from the author’s experience 
of many years. There is no theory about it, 
but plain common sense, and therein lies its 
merit. We have arranged to handle the work 
and orders sent to this office will be promptly 
attended to. 





Do you know that while there is all this talk 
about Poms and other toys being the fashion 
in ladies’ dogs, that Russian wolfhounds have 
a greater percentage of exhibitors of the fair 
sex than any other? It is a fact. It is easily 
understood, for they are the aristocrats of the 
kennel world. The leading kennel is that of 
Mr. Edward L. Kraus, of Slatington, Pa., 
and his advertisement will be found in this is- 
sue. 





One of the best known Boston Terriers 
on last year’s show circuit was Bobs, owned 
by Mr. Walter E. Stone, of Boston. He was 
always knocking at the door when the judge 
was giving out the ribbons, and not infre- 
quently got the blue. Mr. Stone has now 
placed him at stud together with his other 
high bred dogs, Swell and Rip Van Winkle. 
They are in the care of Mr. Herrick, of 
Somerville, as may be seen from his adver- 
tisement, and their fee is extremely moderate. 
Mr. Stone told us when at the Ladies’ Show 
that he was well pleased with the puppies he 
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had by Bobs, referring to him as our old fav- 
orite, for we always liked the dog. The Bos- 
ton Terrier fancy has not the best name in the 
world, but our readers may rest assured that 
with that knowledge we are all the more care- 
ful as to whom we permit to use our columns. 
When you see any one advertise in FrELD AND 
STREAM you can know he comes under the 
head of “All right.” 





The prefix of Bay View is one that has be- 
come well known in several breeds of dogs, 
notably St. Bernards, bull terriers and span- 
iels. The owner of that name is Mr. F. T. 
Miller, of Trenton, Ont., and for a good many 
years he has met with much success at the 
leading shows of the States and Canada. You 
will find by his advertisement in this issue 
that he is going in for a great reduction in 
his kennels, and he will sell anything he has 
at a reasonable price. ‘That his prices are 
away down we can testify, for we bought one 
of his entry at Philadelphia show in No- 
vember. It was a very satisfactory deal for 
us and presumably for Mr. Miller; for know- 
ing that the dog was worth the money asked 
we did not haggle and try to cut down. 





The owner of the Waveland Kennels of 
beagles did not fail to notice that two of the 
placed hounds at the National Club trials 
were by his dog Yankee Ben, and in case oth- 
ers did not catch on to the fact he has changed 
his advertisement so that the little dog gets 
credit. Also he has withdrawn the line that 
Ben is for sale. There is wisdom in sticking 
to a good thing when you have it, and this 
applies with force to stud dogs, for good ones 
are few and far between. 





We regret to learn of the death of George 
A. Tracy, of Willimantic, Conn., who was 
one of our regular advertisers. Mrs. Tracy 
is desirous of closing out the dogs, and has 
about a dozen to dispose of at purely nominal 
prices. 





Attention is particularly called to the ad- 
vertisement of the Red Brook Kennels’ spe- 
cial sale of poodles. The prices are ridicu- 
lously low for the quality offered, and as they 
are bound to go like hot cakes don’t waste 
time in asking for further particulars. The 
lady who exhibits under this kennel name 
would be the last to take any advantage of 
any person who relies upon her to send the 
best for the monev she has to offer. This ad- 
vertisement will appear in this issue only. 





Please note that the Swiss Mountain Ken- 
nel’s advertisement appears in this issue. 
Such a well known establishment needs no 
introduction to our readers. It is the home 
of the champion spaniels Ono and Endcliffe 
Bishop, and a host of the best pomeranians 
and toy spaniels of the present day. 





Glover’s dog remedies are now sold in Can- 
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ada, New Zealand, Australia and Hawaii, 
while the domestic trade has increased won- 
derfully during the past five years. Dr, 
Glover writes that he distributes annually 
over 600,000 of his useful pamphlet entitled 
“Diseases of the Dog, and How to Feed.” 





Enclose your kennel with a Page wire 
fence and no one will be kicking your dog 
when you’re not around, unless he goes into 
your kennel to do it. Many thoughtful dog 
owners surround large enclosures with this 
fencing, making an ideal playground for dogs. 





Mr. Frank Croker’s kennel of bull terriers 
was a prominent one a year ago, but he found 
it took too much of his time to have so many 
and disposed of all but two or three bitches 
to the Bonnybred Kennels, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., which advertises in this issue. 


THE COMING DOG SHOWS 


Providence will be first in the field with its 
dog show of January 21, 22, 23. The classifi- 
cation will be a liberal one with prizes of 
$10.00, $5.00 and $3.00, in all classes except 
puppies, which will be $5.00 and $3.00, Provi- 
dence always has a good lot of specials, and 
nothing could be better than the following 
list of judges: Richard Croker, Jr., bulldogs 
and bull terriers; F. G. Davis, Boston ter- 
riers; C. O. Smith, beagles and foxhounds; 
J. A. Caldwell, Jr., fox terriers; Nelson Mc- 
Intosh, setters; W. C. Codman, Welsh ter- 
riers; W. S. Mitchell, Scottish, Airedale 
and black and tan terriers, Whippets and 
greyhounds; James Mortimer, all other breeds 
except spaniels and Irish terriers, not assign- 
ed at the time of notice being sent us. Ob- 
serve the date of closing is January 5, and 
the Secretary is Mr. George D. Miller, 23 
East Street, Providence, R. I. 

The Westminster Kennel Club will have 
its premium list out by the New Year, and 
cannot wait for the missing decision as to 
fox terrier judging. A prominent gentle- 
man has been asked to judge, but has replied 
that it will be impossible for him to answer 
definitely until after the New Year. The 
show will be held on Feb. 11 to 14, and entries 
close on January 27, so this is our only oppor- 
tunity to call attention to the latter fact. The 
judges are as follows: 

Miss A. H. Whitney, St. Bernards, New- 
foundlands and pugs; Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
bury, French bulldogs; F. Freeman Lloyd, 
bloodhounds, mastiffs, deerhounds, Russian 
wolfhounds, greyhounds, English foxhounds 
(except packs); retrievers, Dalmatians, old 
English sheepdogs, whippets, chow chows, 
Welsh terriers, Skye terriers, black and tan 
terriers, schipperkes, toys and miscellaneous; 
C. H. Mantler, great Danes; Wm. Tallman, 
all setters and American foxhounds; G. Muss- 
Arnolt, pointers, Chesapeakes, Bay dogs, grif- 
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fons, bassethounds and dachshunde; Geo. 
Douglas, sporting spaniels; Wm. C. Hunter, 
collies; Chas. D. Bernheimer, poodles; E. K. 
Austin, bulldogs; W. S. Gartner, bullterriers ; 
John L. Arden, Airedale terriers; P. J. Brick- 
ley, Boston terriers; A. J. Purinton, beagles ; 
O. W. Donner, Irish terriers; W. P. Fraser, 
Scottish terriers. 





Boston is prompt and early with its an- 
nouncement of judges for its annual dog show 
which this year is to be held on Feb. 23 to 26, 
at Mechanic’s Hall, and for which entries 
will close on Feb. 7. The full list of judges 
is as follows, and we presume the premium 
list will be much the same as last year, which 
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was one of the most liberal issued at all 
the spring shows: 

G. A. Bonptelle, Whippets, Yorkshire and 
toy black and tan terriers; W. C. Codman, 
English and French bulldogs; F. G. Davis, 
Boston terriers; D. A. Goodwin, all setters; 
H. W. Lacy, all spaniels except toys; J. J 
Lynn, fox terriers; James Mortimer, Irish, 
Airedale, Welsh, Scottish, black and tan -and 
bull terriers ; foxhounds, Russian wolfhounds, 
greyhounds, deerhounds, Pomeranians, 
poodles, toys, Dachshunde and _ miscellan- 
eous; R. C. McQuillin, pointers; George S. 
Reid, beagles; T. H. Terry, collies and sheep 
dogs; Miss A. H. Whitney, bloodhounds, St 
Rernards, great Danes and mastiffs. 





AT THE FIELD TRIALS 


HE followers of the dogs in the field 
have had all they could attend to in 
keeping pace with what has been doing 

since the beginning of the meetings on quail. 
At the time the previous issue of Fie.p 
AND STREAM was made ready for the press 
so little progress had been made with these 
trials that it was thought advisable to leave 
the entire subject to a later period when it 
could be more completely covered; we must, 
therefore, go back to the beginning of the 
second act, the first being on prairie chickens 
in October, all held in that section of the 
country where “chickens” are still to be found 
in sufficient number to hold trials on them. 

In the East the Monongahela Club started 
the season with an excellent meeting at Wash- 
ington C. H., O., beginning on October 24, the 
member’s stake filling wp the tail end of that 
week, and on the 27th the open events were 
begun. The weather was rather warm for 
the first event, but with the advent of rain on 
Sunday night conditions improved, so with a 
sufficiency of quails and grounds of a charac- 
ter which enabled a good test of the dogs be- 
ing made, the meeting was a pronounced suc- 
cess. The judges were Messrs. N. Wallace, 
W. S. Bell and Major J. M. Taylor, they be- 
ing the same as for the past three years. Lad 
of Jingo, who subsequently got second in the 
All-Ages, won the Members’ stake. He had 
quite an easy win in the latter, running in 
improved form from any of his previous ef- 
forts wherein he had been put out or handi- 
capped by a lack of attention to commands. 
On this occasion he showed an aptitude in 
that direction which with his other good 
qualities won the stake easily. He showed 
superiority in range and was able to do his 
work without too much instruction from his 
handler. Hal’s Hope, second, was hardly 
reliable when on game. Marse Chan and 
May Fly were given equal third and deserved 
the award. 

Of fifty-two nominations for the Derby 
twenty-seven started, sixteen being setters and 





eleven pointers. Of these twelve were car- 
ried on: Captain Jack and Pride of Rodfield, 
Jingo Jones and Senator P., Jr., Speckle B., 
and Coin’s Jingo, Rip’s Lass and Sir Rodney, 
Alford’s John and Dan Stuart, after which 
Rip’s Lass and Speckle B. ran to de- 
termine fourth place and then followed the 
decisions. Captain Jack, a son of Col. R. and 
Sport’s Girl, won by merit as he showed pace 
and good working qualities in both his trials. 
Second to him came Pride of Rodfield, by 
Rodfield out of Sue Gladstone II. They two 
ran together in the second round and the 
keat was a great one reflecting credit upon 
both. These dogs are close together and 
only that Captain Jack is more stylish in his 
work it would be difficult to separate them. 
Alford’s John was third and Speckle B. 
fourth. They are fast enough but have not 
been taught to use their speed to the best ad- 
vantage for finding game; racing away from 
the gun in place of quartering the ground as 
should be done. Any dog can show pace 
when he goes straightaway. It might almost 
be advisable for a height standard to come 
in vogue, for Speckle B. is not much above 
spaniel size. Then Charity, the All-Ages 
winner, is smaller than the average by a good 
deal, and it is only the case of “handsome is 
as handsome does” that put her in first place. 
She is a very smart bitch and all any one 
could wish as a shooting dog, bar her size, 
and to some that matters not. Lad of Jingo 
was second, and in Alpine Lad and Annie 
Oxkley for the remaining places the judges 

ade good selections. There were forty-four 
starters in the All-Ages stake, of which twen- 
ty-seven were setters. This club is a live or- 
ganization and has good grounds for its trials, 
hence its popularity. 

The Illinois Association began its meeting 
at Robinson, IIl., on November 4, and finished 
on the eighth. It was a success by reason of 
the number of quails found on the ground, 
but owing to the amount of standing corn 
in place of last year’s clean fields there was 













































































a restriction in the matter of available 
ground. The first stake was the Derby, with 
Messrs. J. M. Taylor, J. L. Barker and E. 
Raimer as judges, and eighteen starters. 
The winner was Lucille R., a daughter of 
Oakley Hill. She is also on the small side, 
but is a busy, reliable worker with quite a 
good deal of style. For second place Pride 
of Rodfield was selected. He has been 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph regard- 
ing the Monongahela trials. Sure Shot, also 
small for an English setter, is by Lady’s 
Count Gladstone out of Jessie Rodfield and 
therefore of high class on breeding. He is 
a most promising young dog and an ideal 
worker for the man who wants one that keeps 
handy to the gun and misses nothing. An 
excellent pointer, Senator P. Jr., took fourth 
and in his first heat with Lucille R. did some 
high class work. He divided the place with 


Norval Earl, though on what grounds the lat-° 


ter was made the pointer’s equal was not very 
apparent. The All-Ages stake had thirty- 
two starters of which seventeen were setters. 
The well known Annie B. won. She is 
also well on the small side. After her a whole 
lot of dogs were so close in merit that no 
judge could have given universal satisfaction. 
Mr. Raimer did not act this time with the 
other two. Three rounds of heats were called 
for, so that it was not from want of trying 
that satisfaction was missing. King- Oakley 
did not run up to his best,and was out of con- 
dition, and for that no allowance was per- 
missible. Yet he showed good work in what 
he did and got second. Percival Jingo is 
well known and his place was third, while 
Pretti Sing and Alpine Lad divided fourth. 

The Michigan Association meeting was 
held at Greenville on November 4 and follow- 
ing days. The Member’s stake was judged 
by Mr. Baughan, who with Mr. Armstrong, 
of Detroit, judged the Derby and were joined 
by Mr. Magoon for the All-Ages stake. Birds 
were scarce and the ground anything but 
what is desirable for testing dogs. Dan Stu- 
art won the Derby. He is by Count Danstone 
out of Minnie A., and is not a large dog, in- 
deed, he is on the small side. A hard work- 
er, he got his place by no lucky chances, but 
perseverance and staunchness. A good sized 
orange and white setter took second—Rex 
H., by Ned Cumming, out of Woodbine 
Pearl. He is quite a stylish dog on game and 
on range, and a better built one than the 
winner. Third was divided between Tony’s 
Star and King Do Do, who are fair dogs, but 
had little chance on game. The All-Ages 
went to Rodfield’s Pride, who ran in grand 
form and won with ease. He is an ideal dog 
and possesses the natural instinct that is the 
feature of a high class dog. No fuss in his 
style, few errors and no wasting of time 
where birds never are, while after they are 
off he loses no time nosing where they 
have been. Next to him was Annie Oakley, 
and then came Little Casino and Tony’s 
Prince as equal third. The latter two also di- 
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vided third in the Members’ stake in which 
the pointer Brighton Madge won with the 
setter, Clip, in second place. 

In the same week as the Illinois and Michi 
gan trials those of the Ohio Association were 
held at Washington C. H., O. Judge Has. 
well with J. R. Foster and J. C. Porterfield 
judged the All-Ages, and N. B. Nesbitt took 
the latter’s place for the Derby. First came 
the Members’ stake, in which four pointer 
were placed, the winner being Eve II, fol- 
lowed by Tip Fauster, Coin’s Jingo and Rip- 
stone’s Jingo. Several of the Derby dogs 
were in the Monongahela Derby. Captain 
Jack, the winner on that occasion, did not 
get beyond his first trial this time, running 
very poorly and showing little cleverness or 
training. Alford’s John was the winner, and 
he was also third at the Monongahela. Again 
he just beat Speckle B., and then came Lady 
Coleman. In the All-Ages Mr. Lorillard’s 
good bitch Geneva, was under better control 
than the previous week, and won well from 
Charity and Lad of Jingo, the first two at the 
Monongahela. 

The Pointer Club Trials were held at East- 
port, L. I., on November 6 and 7, with Mr. 
Muss-Arnolt as judge. Four stakes were de- 
cided including what was called a Champion- 
ship stake. The winners were as follows: 
Derby, Top Notch Lancelot, Fair Acre Creo 
and Fair Acre Ben, in the order named. 
Members’ stake, Merry Girl, Top Notch To- 
bie and Brimstone. All-Ages stake, Fred C,, 
Brimstone and Teddy B. Championship 
stake, Brimstone, Fred C., and Duke. A stu- 
dy of these mixed up decisions will show 
that nothing more need be said. 

The Independent Club had hard luck with 
this year’s trials held at Bicknell, Ind., and 
after running off the Derby it was decided to 
pack up and try other grounds. The Derby 
was run on November 11th and 12th, and 
over night a move was made to Robinson, 
Il]., near where the Illinois club had been the 
prior week. Here the conditions were a vast 
improvement and good progress was made. 
In the Derby there were twenty-six starters, 
eighteen of them being setters, and the win- 
ners were Speckle B., Dan Stuart, Jingo 
Jones and Pride of Rodfield, all dogs al- 
ready mentioned. In the All-Ages stake 
there were any number of good dogs and four 
series of heats were run before Sport’s Count 
Danstone was declared the winner, Count 
Oakley being second, Manitoba Blythe third, 
and Rodfield’s Pride fourth. 

The Connecticut Club’s trials took three 
days for decision and were held at Hampton 
in that state. Messrs. H. A. Belcher and 
V. L. Bossa were the judges. Prince Rod- 
field, by Rodfield out of Grace Gladstone, 
won the Derby; Rake’s Count being second; 
Tip Top third, and Two Count fourth. The 
All-Ages stake went to Wampanaug Chief; 
Lady B. second; Judy and Helen third and 
fourth. Wampanaug Chief also won the 
Members’ stake. 


























At St. Joachim, Ont., on November 11th 
the members of the International Club met 
for their annual field trials and had bad luck. 
This is not the first time that birds have been 
scarce there, but never have they been so 
lonesome as on this occasion. It was no test 
of the dogs at all except as to style and 
speed. The winner in the Derby was Duke 
II, a good sized liver and white pointer; for 
second the judges picked another pointer, 
the black and white Flirt II; then came two 
setters, Daisy Meadowbrook and Sutton Boy. 
The All-Ages went to the well known Ight- 
field Joe, with Little Casino in second place 
and Count’s Queen third. 

With the third week of continuous trials 
the dogs had got pretty well straightened 
out as to merit, and the sending home of the 
poor ones began. This was apparent when the 
Kentucky trials were held at Glasgow on 
November 19th and following days. Only 
twelve dogs filled conditions for the Derby, 
ten of them setters. The judges were Major 
Taylor, with Messrs. C. Churchill and H. L. 
Smyser. The Major’s Monongahela favorite, 
Captain Jack, was in better form than at his 
last trial, and here he won the Derby from 
Dan Stuart, with Pride of Rodfield and 
Speckle B. tied for third. A host of well 
known dogs were in the All-Ages stake and 
with more birds and better scent, matters 
were much improved. Of the eighteen start- 
ers ten were continued for a second trial, ev- 
ery one of them being well known, and final- 
ly Rip Tick won the day for the pointer fam- 
ily, Rodfield’s Pride second, Geneva third. 

The North American Club meeting was 
very much of a repetition of that of the In- 
ternational held the previous week. It took 
place at Ruthven, Ont., and here also birds 
were exceedingly scarce. John Davidson 
turned up with two entries, a Derby and an 
All-Ages, but only with the young one did he 
get as far as a second appearance. Rex H. 
was the Derby winner, followed by Flirt II, 
Sutton Boy, and Tim, the latter unplaced at 
the International. Little Casino, Ightfield 
Joe and Count’s Pride was the order in the 
All-Ages. Rex H. was a long way the best 
in the Derby so far as action is concerned, 
for he was never within hail of a bird in ei- 
ther of his two trials. He previously won sec- 
ond at the Michigan trials. 

The American Championship Field Trials 
Club held its second annual meeting at Glas- 
gow, Ky., beginning November 24th. The 
judges were Major Taylor, C. B. Cooke and 
H. S. Humphreys. After trying two braces 
on Monday rain put a stop to further work, 
and it was not until Thursday that they re- 
sumed operations. It was also cold and raw 
on that day, but for a wind-up Friday was ex- 
cellent and the trials were speedily finished 
on that day. The winner was the pointer Per- 
cival Jingo with Rodfield’s Pride as reserve. 
It will be well to give the full list of starters, 
the dogs running in braces as named: 
Cowley’s Rodfield Pride, white and orange 
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English setter dog, by Rodfield—Sport’s 
Belle; John Cowley, owner; Er. Shelley, 
handler. . 

Senator P., white and orange pointer dos, 
by Captain B.—Queen P.; Queen W. 

J. F. Johnson, owner; Charles W. Tway: 

handler. 

Annie. B., black, white and tan English set- 
ter bitch, by Uncle B.—Pride of Abercorn; 
C. K. Brown, owner; D. E. Rose, handler. 

Rip Tick, white and black pointer dog, by 
Young Rip Rap—Miss Tick Girl; H. A. 
Ford, owner; Charles W. Tway, handler. 

Percival. Jingo, white and lemon pointer dog, 
by Jingo’s Light—Phi; W. K. Terry, own- 
er;D. E. Rose, handler. 

Annie Oakley, black, white and tan English 
setter bitch, by Oakley Hill—Fantasia; Er. 
Shelley, owner and handler. 

Count Whitestone, white and lemon English 
setter dog, by Lady’s Count Gladstone— 
Jessie Rodfield; Titus-Hoover Kennels. 
For the second round Rip Tick, Senator 

P., Percival Jingo and Rodfield’s Pride were 

picked out, and it was unfortunate that Rip 

Tick, after a brilliant first heat with Percival 

Jingo, went wrong and was so poorly that his 

handler received permission to withdraw him 

after he had run nearly two hours with Sena- 

tor P. 

Percival Jinge is owned by W. K. Terry, 

Birmingham, Ala., and his sire was Jingo’s 

Light, whose sire was Champion Jingo. His 

dam was Rose Le Hessen, by Duke of Hessen 

out of Hedge Rose, by Robert le Diable out 
of Wéstminster Sal, a daughter of Champion 

Naso of Kippen and Madstone. Duke of 

Hessen was by Luck of Hessen out of Blar- 

ney—a litter sister to Bang Bang. Jingo’s 

Light won two firsts in field trials, the only 

times he started, and is also sire of Doc 

Light. 

Rodfield’s Pride was by Rodfield, whose 
reputation as a sire is steadily gaining 
ground, and his dam was Sport’s Belle, by 
Marie’s Sport out of West Wind by Roderigo 
out of Maud Val Jean. This is very high 
breeding in Field Trials lines. 

The last of the trials of 1902 were those of 
the Continental Club at Thomasville, N. C., 
they beginning on December Ist. Here we 
had an entirely new lot of dogs altogether. 
The Derby had eighteen starters and not at 
all up to the standard of preceding trials. 
The first two were good ones, however, and 
if they had been placed the other way no 
harm would have been done. The judges 
had them Nellie Farrar and Slapdash. The 
latter was an excellent dog on game, with 
good pace and range. For third two were 
braced, Highland View Snapper and Baldy 
Gladstone, Jr. The All-Ages stake went to 
Old Put, a comparatively young dog, for he 
was in the Derbies a year ago. He ran his 
heats with sound judgment throughout and 
his win was warranted. Next to him came 
Tramp, and then two in third place, Joe Cum- 
ming, Jr., and Harwick’s Nellie. 
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PUGET SOUND DEER HUNTING 

Deer season is on full blast, and hunters 
are bringing the carcasses out of the big 
woods. . The fellows who hunted with dogs 
during the open month probably hold the 
record when it comes to pounds of meat kill- 
ed, but the fellows who went to the woods 
with a shooting iron and a heap of patience 
got the best of the joy anyhow. There are 
lots of deer almost anywhere in the woods 
away from the main traveled roads, and they 
can be killed if a man knows how and has 
patience enough. The big “burns” are the 
feeding grounds now, and the easiest shoot- 
ing is got around the ‘edges of these places in 
the early morning and evening. After the 
feeding hours one must take to the thick 
woods where the timber grows close together 
and makes dark shadows—here among the 
little thickets of second growth fir and hem- 
lock, the deer bed down after feeding. 

They are not shy and one can usually get a 
shot if he goes about it carefully; yet it is 
a job that will make a strong man stop and 
consider before he goes into these woods. 

Probably no place in the world has such a 
solid mass of tangled woods covering the 
ground as has the Puget Sound country. One 
must wear logger’s shoes with “corks” in the 
soles, and stay on top of the windfalls if 
he gets through at all, and even then he must 
be a strong man in muscle and wind if he 
goes far, and he must be a still hunter who 
knows the ways of the woods, if he would 
bring back a deer or bear, or the sly cougar. 
Yet these woods are a good place for the 
outdoor man—a place that makes his heart 


glad. 


ALASKA GAME PRESERVE 

Alaska is a great game country, and steps 
should be taken to keep it so for all time. 
However, this idea should not be made to 
overshadow other and greater interests, such 
as Thompson Seton’s scheme to make a na- 
tional park of practically the whole Yukon 
River valley. So little is really known of 
Alaska that people are apt to look at the map 
and jump at conclusions. Alaska is a big 
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country, and one of surprisingly vast re- 
sources, yet it is looked at as a sort of Siberia 
by the far eastern United States. 

In reality it will support a vast agricultural 
population—its climate is mo more _ severe 
than that of the Red River valley which is 
famed the world over for its wheat. The 
mines of Alaska have not yet begun to give 
up their real worth, except from the placer 
sands that are the result of the wearing down 
process of the ages, yet see what a mountain 
of gold has come from there in five years past. 
The Alaskan fisheries will outclass the fa- 
mous Newfoundland banks for cod or hali- 
but. Herring are there, enough to supply the 
whole world. There is fur enough to clothe 
the world in Alaska. There are great veins 
of copper, there is the finest of oil that al- 
ready flows from spouting wells, there is 
more anthracite coal than there is in the Unit- 
ed States, there is fine grazing land, there is 
timber, there is marble and valuable stone, 
and a host of other things already known to 
be there, and the surface has not been scratch- 
ed over yet scarcely. 

Thompson Seton and the Smithsonian In- 
stitute backed by a few more people, put their 
heads together and say, “Let’s have a Nation- 
al Park created up and down the valley of 
the Yukon for a game preserve.” 

I am heartily in favor of a game preserve, 
but I’m not extremist enough to want the 
whole great valley of the Yukon to preserve 
Alaska game in, because it would mean that 
Alaska was to stay as it always has been, a 
land of snow and mystery, of mammoth 
mountains and rolling plains. 

No, no, let us settle Alaska and reserve a 
sensible amount of land for parks, but not the 
entire great Yukon Valley! 


The Indians this fall have brought in some 
very fine designs in cedar bark mats—finer 
than the usual run, I think. The patterns 
are brighter, more barbaric and iess influ- 
enced by white men’s designs in fabrics— 
in other words, the mats this season have a 
certain “Indian” look that is genuine, and 
usually they look nowadays as though they 




















were made to fill a demand for the white 
man’s idea of what Indian designs should be. 

A lot of nice mats, or baskets either, could 
be picked up in Seattle and surrounding 
towns at very reasonable prices this season. 





Commercial interests behind the fisheries 
commission makes that body a State institu- 
tion for hatching and protecting salmon. 
Trout looked on by the hatchery men as a 
pest because they eat salmon eggs and trout 
are killed accordingly wherever they can be 
killed. The commissioner has, as I under- 
stand it, refused to-plant or to furnish for 
planting in Washington any big-mouth black 
bass and tolerates what are here simply be- 
cause he can’t kill them out—this stand being 
taken because the all-wise fish commission 
says that black bass kill and eat salmon fry, 
thereby injuring the salmon business. 

That assertion won't bear investigation, as I 
perscnally know, for I have caught a good 
many black bass in the State and have ex- 
amined the stomachs in every instance, and 
out of several hundred stomachs examined all 
> ola the year, I have never in a single 
instance found any salmon fry or eggs, nor 
have I ever found a trout, therefore I say that 
I think without doubt the Washington Fish 
Commission( it should be called salmon com- 
mission), is either prejudiced or wholly mis- 
informed when it says that planting bass in 
the lakes of Washington will in any way in- 
jure the salmon canners’ business, and I for 
one would like to see the black bass estab- 
lished in the thousands of small lakes in the 
State where it would thrive. 





Jack snipes are in by the legion, and each 
individual jackie has brought his box of 
tricks with him so that he can do a lot of 
funny business in the air just after he gets up 
and says, “’scape!” as he starts southeast and 
then about the time you shoot you find he 
isn't where you thought he was, but is going 
at a thirty-mile clip, headed west by south, 
half west, and laughing at you, so you jamb 
a lot more lead into the landscape off to the 
right and then you stand and watch Mr. Jack 
going over the tree tops a mile away, headed 
for the tide flats to talk it over with his 
friends. 

Then you load up and say things that don’t 
look well in print, as you hunt up another 
snipe and do the same thing all over again. 
You know how you take all your pockets 
full of shells, and how you come back with 
no more than one small pocket full of “jacks” 
and a volume of yarns about the ones you 
knocked down and couldn’t find. “’Fess up, 
now, honest ‘injun’,” isn’t that the way you 
shoot jackies? I do, yet I wouldn’t miss it 
for the world and I go up the Great Northern 
“coast line” to Milltown, every time I can, 
just to help Billie Rodgers plant the stubble 
fields full of shot and harvest a mess of jacks 
between us. And I’m not the only one, for 
I always find Billie’s hotel full of big husky 
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fellows in canvas and corduroy, who get up 
with the stars and handle artillery like—or 
rather better than—a regular soldier. But 
wait till after supper’when they tell you about 
the string they “should have had”—Ah! 
That’s a bunch of good stories full of hope 
and ambition and honest desire—it’s what 
makes ’em go again and Jack Snipe is respon- 
sible. 

He’s a lovable, tricky, beautiful rascal 
that’s good to eat when you do get him, and 
he should occupy the honored place now held 
by the bald eagle in the national coat of arms, 
the American dollar, and other things Ameri- 
can. Let’s make Jack Snipe the American 
bird—the emblem of ability and Americanism 
—and let’s do it right away. 





The “Sound country” does not offer very 
good goose shooting, but the Eastern Washing- 
ton stubble fields make up for it—Walla Walla 
and Yakima counties offer the best grounds, 
and a good many shooters go in every season 
from Seattle and the Sound cities. 

The bird most frequently killed for “goose” 
in the Sound country is the “black brant” 
which is perhaps neither a brant nor a goose, 
but a good first cousin to either. The big 
flight of birds which stops over in the Wilson 
Creek and Horse Heaven countries, is the 
Canada goose, or gray goose, and he is as 
good a game bird as can be found. 

For some reason the snow goose, plentiful 
further south on the coast in season, misses 
the State of Washington in their annual 
flight, probably passing over the ocean to the 
westward on the trip to and from winter and 
summer quarters. Canada geese winter in 
Eastern Washington, but select the secluded 
ponds to rest in, so that the shooting is all 
done on the flight from the feeding grounds 
morning and evening. 

Of course the duck grounds of Puget 
Sound produce a few bags of geese in the sea- 
son because stray flocks get in range once in 
a while, but it is not a “goose country,” and 
the hunter who gets geese on the Sound is 
simply playing in luck and probably could not 
get them twice in the same season. 





Ducks are very plentiful this year on the 
shooting grounds of Puget Sound—some 
shooters reporting the heaviest flight of 
years. 

The Great Northern coast line takes one 
right into the best duck grounds on Puget 
Sound at the mouth of the Skagit River. 

Milltown is the best point to go for ducks 
on the Sound. “Billie” Rodgers runs a little 
hotel perched on the bank of the river there, 
and certainly knows how to take care of the 
“hunter man.” He has a few boats and will 
always manage to take care of all comers. 

If there are any ducks on the flats, Billy 
knows it, and he also knows it if the jack 
snipes are in the fields, so when the spirit 
moves you take the Great Northern train for 
“Milltown on the Skagit.” 
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NOTES 


Quail are so numerous in parts of Califor- 


nia that they have become a nuisance and . 


there is a movement on foot to extend the 
game laws so that these places will have a 
longer open season. There are not many 
cases on record where this kind of game has 
increased to such an extent. 





The State fish hatchery of California has 
distributed a large quantity of black bass fry 
within the last few months—most of the 
fish being planted in the southern parts of the 
State. This is a move in the right di- 
rection despite all the hue and cry that some 
wise (?) men in the fisheries service have 
raised about bass “cleaning out the salmon” 
and refusing to have anything to do with 
them on that account. 





Oregon has troubles of her own over the 
order of the Superior Court to the County 
Clerk of Kalamath County to pay no more 
bounty money after September. There are 
five hundred scalps of coyotes now held in 
the clerk’s office and mandamus proceedings 
are to be brought to compel the clerk to dig 
up five dollars for each and every scalp, so 
there is apt to be something doing before 
they get through with it. 

The West in general is refusing to pay 
bounties now more than has ever been the 
case heretofore, and Oregon is not the only 
State that will go through the courts to set- 
tle the question. 





This has been a good year for grouse 
and pheasants, and both are plentiful all over 
the State of Washington, the’ West Coast 
having blue grouse and east of the mountains 
the sharptail variety in great numbers. 





The movement headed by Thompson Seton 
and a few other Eastern men to bring about 
the establishment of a great National Park 
along the Yukon River in Alaska, is going 
to be met with fierce and very vigorous oppo- 
sition on the part of Alaska miners and the 
merchants of the Pacific Coast whose trade 
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goes north. There is no question about the 
value of Alaskan gold fields, and other re- 
sources, and from a Western view-point it 
would be a senseless and uncalled-for act to 
set apart the best of Alaska simply as a game 
preserve when settlement would make Alas- 
ka a State of great wealth and still leave room 
for game and game protection outside of the 
Yukon valley. 





Superintendent Egan of the Kalespel divis- 
ion of the Great Northern Railway went into 
the mountains early in November on a hunting 
trip and never came back. Search was made 
for him after he was missed, but no trace 
was found. Then President Hill, of the 
Great Northern road, wired instructions to 
send out a searching party of one hundred 
men. This patty scoured the country, but 
found no trace of the missing man, and it 
is altogether probable that no trace will be 
found until the snow melts in the spring. 
Then the hills will give up the secret of a 
good man’s ending. 





Frank Alling, who lives south of Tacoma, 
has been importing Oriental game birds for 
the past fifteen years. He has just received 
a consignment of Canton quail from China, 
and will turn them loose near Tacoma. More 
of the same birds are ordered and will be 
turned loose as soon as they arrive. If we 
had a few more people like Mr. Alling we 
would have a better sentiment in favor of 
game protection and propagation in Wash- 
ington. 





A. B. C. Denniston, G. P. A. for the Great 
Northern Railway in the West, says his road 
has hauled more people West this season than 
it has any year since it has been built. That 
means that a lot of new settlers are camped 
down in Washington, and it means more 
shooters and fishers—more outdoor folks 
who will have a chance to share in the glo- 
ries of this great land here by the Pacific. 
There is good shooting and fishing all along 
the Great Northern from one end to the oth- 
er, and “Alphabet Denniston” can tell you all 
about it. 


























* CONDUCTED #« BY e THEODORE ea BIEJSDINGER @ 


DOWN AMONG THE FISHES 


CTING upon the suggestion of a fishing 
companion made before the season end- 
ed last year, I put on my swimming 

and diving apparatus and went down among 
the fishes to find out, if possible, why they 
fought so shy of the many tempting devices 
and lures offered them by local fisherman. I 
started on my trip to fishdom thoroughly 
equipped to interview the denizens of our ad- 
jacent waters. At one time I thought I might 
call them together and make the descent in 
royal style from the Brooklyn Bridge, hold- 
ing the pow-wow in the East River, but, 
learning that such a thing would not be 
countenanced by the city authorities, I cast 
about for some other place, finally concluding 
to use the waters of Jamaica Bay. 

Canvassing thoroughly in my mind the best 
way to go about it, I previously notified by 
special wire the major domos of the finny 
tribe, of my projected visit to their different 
lodges, but I found it would take too long 
to interview each fish separately, so a second 
despatch was necessary, requesting them to 
call a joint meeting, and appoint a commit- 
tee to wait upon me, which they promised to 
do. With flukes, sea-robins, skates and 
sharks I did not wish to hold any communi- 
cation, as they had kept up their usual run 
and reputation. Yes! they had even excelled 
themselves. Striped bass, weakfish, king- 
fish and bluefish were the scaly boys I wanted 
points from. : 

True to promise the committee was in 
waiting, consisting of R. Lineatus (bass), C. 
Regale (weakfish), M. Nebulosus (kingfish), 
and P. Saltator (bluefish) who, after exam- 
ining my credentials, extended the right fin 
of fishship and gave me a royal reception. 
Don’t think for a moment that fish do not 
know how to live, for a table was spread and 
groaning with the good things of the sea. 
Soft and shedder crabs, lobsters, shrimp, 
spearing and sand worms, white worms, fid- 
dlers, clams, mussels and oysters, and to 
wash these dainties down gallons of pure sa- 
line water and clam juice were provided. It 

* 


was not my purpose to remain long at the 
feast, so, taking a piece of crab in one hand 
and a clam in the other (not being partial to 
worms) I commenced the confab. 

Angler—“Most worthy inhabitants of the 
deep, I come on behalf of the grand and noble 
craft, the Protective League of Salt Water 
Fishermen, to find out why you take not the 
good things sent down to you by brothers of 
the rod.” 

Bluefish—“As we are called the pirates of 
the sea I am going to have the first word for 
my kind. Let me snap my jaws and murmur 
that you have had some good sport with my 
fellows with the deceitful squid, but how can 
you expect us to growto a big size if you con- 
tinue to scoop up what you call “snappers,” 
which are the boys and girls of our race?” 

Angler—“That is a point well taken. Now 
what has the squeteague to say?” 

Weakfish—“It makes very little difference 
to us how we are caught, if caught we must 
be, but it is shameful the way we are cruelly 
slaughtered by the ton.” 

Angler—“Tell us about that.” 

Weakfish—“You mortals above the mighty 
waters put some web-like obstruction down 
to the very inlets and places where it is our 
usual custom to enter your bays. Our heads 
go through easily, but they won’t come out; 
then we are hauled out by the thousands of 
pounds and sometimes left in quantities to 
spoil on the beaches.” 

Angler—‘Shameful! Shameful !” 

Weakfish—“Then how can you expect us 
to get to your lines—to sample your tempting 
lures?” 

Angler—“‘And you, gamy bass; what is 
your reason?” 

Bass—“It is the same old story. But a few 
days since hundreds of my kind were dragged 
from their mates by this web-like affair which, 
if continued, will soon exterminate our race.” 

Angler—“Why have you failed us in the 
rivers at former favored places?” 

Bass—“If you kill our babies you must not 
look for big bass: and then we like clear 
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waters. Notice at times the drift stuff, oil 
and carrion that float with the tides along the 
Hudson, where once we used to love to run. 
Remove the causes which contribute to our 
displeasure and destruction and soon anglers 
will have the old-time sport. Keep on as 
now and they will not have any by and by.” 

Kingfish—“What the others said does not 
affect us so much. We are the kingfish of the 
seas and generally do as we please. We are 
tired of the same old bait. Give us something 
new !” 

Chorus by all the fishes—“What your peo- 
ple have said about the weather and its chang- 
es is true. We are affected alike by the cold 
and heat; that’s one reason; another is that in 
some of your favorite fishing places where 
we have not bitten there is too much natur- 
al food about. Plenty of small mussels, mi- 
nute clams and other crustaceans abound.e 
Then why should we grab at the cruel 
barbed hook? Would you take a piece of 
bread with a big wire snare in it while the 
cupboard was full of nice cake? Guess not. 
Then the way some of your fishermen arrange 
their lines, with countless number of hooks 
dangling therefrcm, will give the alarm to 
any sensible fish. Why! sometimes we think 
there is a bombardment overhead when the 
cannon balls called “sinkers” are thrown over 
us. No! when we are caught let it be done 
in a scientific manner. We don’t like to be 
yanked, but gently induced to enter your 
boats, if we must.” 

At this juncture, just as I was about to 
partake of a most luscious crab, ker plunk! 
something came kersloshing down into the 
water. A hasty retreat was made all around. 
I signalled to be hauled up, and on arising at 
the top of the water, there sat a few yards 
away, a fisherman with a big pole, who had 
cast overboard one of the aforesaid cannon 
ball sinkers. The disturbance created by the 
plunge of his piece of lead would frighten 
a whale. 


WHY NOT JOIN? 


All anglers in and around New York who 
have these interests at heart should join the 
Protective League of Salt Water Fishermen. 
It costs you only one dollar per year. 

The objects of the League are to obtain 
legislation looking to the enactment of bene- 
ficial laws for the protection of salt water 
fish. The co-operation of fishermen-at-large 
in conforming to and enforcing the same, and 
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generally in furthering and aiding all lawful 
methods looking to prompt action in all vio- 
lations of the law. 

Regular meetings will be held on every third 
Wednesday evening of each month, at eight 
o’clock, at 106 West’ 31st Street, New York 
City. Please mark your calendar, dates of 
the next meetings, and make it possible to 
attend. 

THEODORE BIEDINGER, Rec. and Cor. Sec, 





WHERE, WHEN AND HOW TO CATCH 
FISH ON THE EAST COAST 
OF FLORIDA 


The author of the above named book, Wm 
H. Gregg, Sr., of St. Louis, has, during the 
past eighteen years, visited and fished all the 
important bars, cuts, passes, creeks, channels, 
inside lagoons,. estuaries, bays and rivers, as 
well as the outside waters of the entire dis- 
tance. 

He mentions all the fishes of the coast 
which are desirable from an angler’s or an ed- 
ible standpoint; has engravings of one hun- 
dred, and illustrates in their natural colors 
twelve species, among which are one hundred 
and thirty-three in Biscayne Bay and the ad- 
jacent outside reefs, not counting many varie- 
tal and unimportant species. 

He also gives a full account of all locali- 
ties of importance, and a list of appropriate 
baits, natural and artificial, descriptions and 
illustrations of necessary tackle, and meth- 
ods of using the same for each species of 
fish, and his opinion of their game and edi- 
ble ‘qualities. 

The book also contains a complete list of 
the many hotels and boarding houses on the 
coast, gnd a correct map of the State of 
Florida, especially treating the East Coast 
with its many connections between the out- 
side and inside waters, the peninsulas, keys, 


te. 

The book is thus a complete and accurate 
angler’s guide for the territory treated, and as 
Commodore Kirk Munroe, the noted author, 
angler, and yachtsman, says in a letter to the 
author, “will.be of inestimable service in an- 
swering a myriad of questions.” In fact the 
author has intended to answer all the ques- 
tions that can reasonably be asked about the 
fishing, boating and to a certain extent the 

yachting, guides, hotels, etc., on the coast. 

The price of this book is $4.00, to which 
must be added postage 30c. Orders may be 
sent to Fietp AND STREAM Office. 
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climatic zones. 


necessary time for normal restoration. 


ing conditions. 


of firearms. 





FIELD AND STREAM BELIEVES— 


THAT our game creatures, embracing birds, animals and fishes, constitute a precious heritage which 
should be jealously guarded. They are the magnet that draws the overworked business man to 
Nature—the safety-valve to our high pressure civilization. 

THAT hunting and fishing is not a crt el pastime if humanely employed. Flesh-eating isa natural part 
of the great plan of survival. Ever sentimentalists cannot gainsay this long-established and eviden- 
tialtruth. Wanton and extravag: nt killing does not belong to the question. 

THAT the protection of game, comp‘ising birds, animals and fishes, can be more efficaciously accom- 
plished by the co-operative establishment throughout North America of a uniform system of laws, 
irrespective of Government boundary lines, based, instead, on, perhaps, three sectional divisions by 


THAT by intelligent application in matters of propagation, limit of bag, law enforcement, etc., game 
would multiply to justify more extended open seasons. 

THAT all traffic in such birds, animals and fishes, in which depletion or extermination is threatened or 
imminert, should be prohibited for a term regulated in duration by the exigencies existing and the 


THAT Spring shooting or the shooting or killing of game animals, birds or fishes during their respect- 
ive breeding seasons is most reprehensible and should be abolished forever. 
THAT non-resident license laws are entirely and radically wrong and unnecessary, even under exist- 


THAT a universal gun tax or license is desirable, with restrictions as to the destructive characteristics 


THAT each State should vie with other States in setting apart public domain for the propagation of 
alien species and the maintenance and increase of native game birds, animals and fishes. 





IN “TIDE-WATER” LOUISIANA. 


HOW TO SAVE THE WATERFOWL AND SNIPE SHOOTING 


BY ANDREWS WILKINSON 


ROM as far back as the memory of man 

goes up to fifteen years ago the Gulf- 

marsh of Louisiana was the favorite 
southern winter resort of most of the water- 
fowl that fled from the fierce regions of the 
northern clime. Fram Chandeleen Sound to 
the Sabine River the bayous, brackish bays 
and tidal lakes of this region at one time 
swarmed with countless millions of geese 
and ducks of all kinds, while the snipe over 
its several thousand square miles of marshes 
and cattle meadows were in numbers beyond 
human calculation. 

This region was the paradise of a thousand 
vagrant pot hunters as it had been for their 
fathers and their grandfathers. And ten thou- 
sand native and visiting sportsmen shot there- 
on, heedless of the pothunters’ depredations 
and careless of their own destructive slaugh- 





ter. They seemed to feel that such a vast 
supply of game was indestructible and even 
undiminishable. 

In that era of game-butchery, twenty or 
thirty years back, steamboats were run from 
“the Jump,” just below Fort Jackson, and 
from Brashear and Vermillion Bays, bearing 
as their sole cargoes tons of geese and 
ducks and snipe for the New Orleans market, 
and for shipment to interior towns and cities. 
Those were. the professional hunters’ “game- 
packets.” 

As an illustration of the improvident reck- 
lessness of the amateur sportsman I will give 
this: A wealthy gentleman of one of our lead- 
ing Louisiana families, who died a year or 
two ago, and who annually attended the 
pheasant “battues” of some of the English 
nobility, hunted snipe on the marshy south- 
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ern edge of our beautiful “Teche Country” 
in the following style. He would take afield 
two gun-bearers with the finest sporting weap- 
ons the modern manufacturer’s art could 
produce, and two well-trained retrievers. 
Where he found the snipe thickest he would 
set to work. As rapidly as a loaded gun 
could be handed him by his quick servitors he 
would shoot, and do nothing but shoot, leav- 
ing the gathering of his game and the load- 
ing of his guns to his dogs and men. That 
gentleman thus brought his score at times 
above three hundred snipe a day; and they 
say it was a very poor day for snipe-shooting 
when he did not bag over a hundred birds. 
Unfortunately he had a host of emulators in 
this part of the country, who fancied snipe 
shooting at its best in battue 4 l’anglaise. 

Then in the warmer hours of the winter 
days, between the early morning and after- 
noon duckflights the professionals would 
mow down harvests of snipe until the over- 
glutted New Orleans markets left their game 
to rot on such ruthless destroyers’ hands. 

Here, by way of digression, let us tell how 
sportsmanlike was the style of good old Joe 
Jefferson, of Rip Van Winkle fame, in his 
snipe hunting around his winter home on the 
loveliest island in the Gulf Marsh. That fa- 
mous actor would take with him only twenty- 
five shells; and if he shot even these he re- 
turned well satisfied with his sport. 

All of this murderous business by the reck- 
less amateur and the relentless professional, 
and its increase by the general adoption of 
the long-mistrusted breechloaders by the 
thousand pothunters of the marshes, began 
unexpectedly to tell on the game of South 
Louisiana twenty years ago. First there was 
a marked lightening of the cargoes of the 
game steamers; then those craft stopped run- 
ning altogether. Within the next five years 
the professional squads were glad enough to 
ship an occasional pirogue load of ducks and 
snipe to La Nouvelle Orleans. From ten to 
five years ago the writer paddled his own 
canoe several times on hunting journeys of 
twenty-five miles through this labyrinth of 
intersecting bayous and lakes without finding 
a feather of goose or duck. The snipe, too, 
disappeared almost entirely from their favor- 
ite feeding grounds in the muddy cattle mead- 
ows along the edges of the tide-marsh. To 
one who had so long witnessed the former 
teeming bird-life of those deserted resorts it 
seemed that American waterfowl were fast 
going to share the fate of the American bi- 
son. 

At last, engendered by these deplorable 
conditions, sprung up in our state a vigorous 
war between the few remaining sportsmen 
and the surviving professionals. ‘The first 
important victory was won by the sportsmen. 
Year before last, after much labor, they suc- 
ceeded in having a law passed by the Louis- 
iana legislature, absolutely prohibiting under 
heavy penalties, the sale of ducks, snipe or 
deer by any professional hunter in the state. 
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For most of the shooting season following 
the passage of that law the measure was oper- 
ative; and the ducks and snipe that had not 
been exterminated began, to a limiftd extent, 
returning to their long deserted feeding 
grounds. But there are lawyers ever ready 
to stir up strife to their own profit without 
considering the merits of a question in- 
volved. Such counsellors pointed out to the 
ignorant pothunters, who had generally giy- 
en up their gunning and gone to honest work, 
that there were self-destroying flaws in the 
New Orleans game law, and its penalties 
were inoperative. 

The pothunters clubbed together and paid 
for legal advice, picked up their idle guns 
again, and, feeling that they had already been 
unjustly defrauded of three-fourths of the 
hunting season, tried to make up for lost time 
in the slaughter of their lately prohibited prey. 

But even shortly as it was kept in force that 
last Louisiana game law worked wonders. 
Their immunity in the most of the preceding 
season led, last winter, to such a return >of 
northern waterfowl and snipe to our tide- 
water region as has not been witnessed in fif- 
teen or twenty years. It was thus proven that 
our people, careless and reckless as they been 
about it, had not depleted to the verge of ex- 
termination the visiting feathered species, 
though they had very largely reduced the 
former countless hosts thereof. Just from the 
intermission of the most of one pothunting 
season geese and ducks returned to their old 
grass-flats, duckweed shallows, and lotus-bor- 
dered lakes and bayous in thousands where 
for years they had returned only in tens, or 
they had not come back at all. 

The veteran amateurs in the winter of I9o!- 
1902 were delighted to make again something 
like the scores of their youthful days; and 
the comparatively few remaining profession- 
als did once more a sufficient amount of prof- 
itable game-murder to permit them to tide 
over all the long months of the close season 
without the hateful necessity of doing a 
stroke of work. 

Just one season of comparative immunity 
worked wonders, too, with the snipe. They 
were found with their old familiar springing 
flush and defiant “scaipe” over marshes and 
boggy meadows where they had not been seen 
for several years. ; 

Here is some evidence that our favorite 
game bird of lower Louisiana seems disposed 
to abide with us once more. The writer at 
any time of the season formerly found a great 
abundance of these birds in the wet cattle- 
meadows of his old plantation home. For 
some years, however, they have been conspic: 
uous by their absence. Last November he 
was informed that there were plenty of snipe 
on their old grounds. Busy with the duties 
of managing a large sugar factory and hav- 
ing no time to attend to the birds, himself, 
he deputized a likely young employe to kill a 
bunch for the benefit of the home table and 
visiting guests. 
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The youth called on was Mr. Richard Wil- 
son, who had but recently returned from a 
year’s scouting on the British skirmish-line 
in South Africa. That young gentleman on 
being asked if he were a good snipe shot re- 
plied that he did not know, but he had 
“sniped” Boers for more than a year, and 
might be able to “snipe” a bird or two. He 
departed for the snipe grounds about a mile 
distant at one o’clock in the afternoon and 
returned before four o’clock, with thirty-six 
of the birds bagged, six dead birds reported 
lost in the bulrushes and bunch grass, and the 
last of his fifty shells fired. He plainly 
proved that the birds were back again ready 
for business at the old stand, and also that 
he was a fairly good “sniper” on birds as 
well as Boers. 

The shooting season in Tidewater Louis- 
iana last autumn and winter was very far the 
best that has been there enjoyed for ten or 
fifteen years. 

The sporting fraternity proposes to draw 
up a stronger, flawless game law for its 
consideration and action. They have been 
greatly encouraged by the manifest beneficial 
effect for even the limited time of its opera- 
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tion, of one unsound enactment prohibitory of 
the sale of game. 

Not only the people of South Louisiana are 
interested in such a local law, but those who 
enjoy the sports of field and flood in every 
state north of the Ohio River, and from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains, are 
concerned in it. 

Tidewater Louisiana has been, or was, for 
years the common winter resort of the con- 
gregated migratory fowl from all of that 
vast region mentioned. If there be nothing 
to stop the extermination of such game along 
the Gulf coasts of Florida, Louisiana and 
Texas, cast iron protective statutes will not 
save them in the northern states and far- 
away Canada. 


The game protective laws of the different — 


states should be made to dovetail into each 
other so as to form one invulnerable shield for 
the defense of the feathered migratory game 
belonging to the many states. 

Or before another term of years has 
passed a national game law, if such a 
measure be possible under the Constitution of 
our common country, must necessarily be in- 
voked to save our American wildfowl. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


ADVANCE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

With this issue the subscription price of 
FieLp AND STREAM advances to $1.50 and 
the news-stand price’will be 15c. a copy. As 
announced in the previous issue our plans 
for the future are very ambitious and pre- 
clude a lower price. Our readers may safely 
look for the same steady improvement that 
has characterized the magazine from its in- 
ception nearly eight years ago. We are 
bound that it shall always be the representa- 
tive exponent of clean sportsmanship. 

We trust our readers will all appreciate the 
fact that it is a mutual benefit to bring the 
attention of all their friends to the magazine, 
and to introduce it into clubs and libraries, 
bring it to the attention of newsdealers not 
already handling it, and wherever it may be 
the means of furnishing healthy inspiration 
and pleasure. 

It is not too ijate in the holiday season also 
to remember some friend or favorite guide, or 
a boy you wish to guide in the proper paths 
of game and forest protection, or benevolent 
institutions, with a complimentary subscrip- 
tion. We have a handsome presentation card 
which we use for that purpose. 


AN IMPORTANT ACQUISITION 


The following clipping from the Seattle 
Times, of December 14, quite explains itself: 
W. S. Phillips, who has just been engaged by 
“Field and Stream,’’ a magazine of New York, 
for the next five years, to look after its affairs 





from Pittsburg west to the Pacific Ocean, and 
incidentally, write stories of the woods and 
hills, is at present a Puget Sound man, but he 
is claimed by nearly every frontier settlement 
of the West. He has “hit the grit’’ with noth- 
ing but a rifle, one blanket and a tin cup, from 
Seattle to Maine and from Chicago to Florida. 
He is one of the drifting characters who be- 
long in and were a part of the old, early West, 
when a man must be man or be buried very 
soon. He is a literary genius of a most Ameri- 
can type; has preferred the frontier all his life, 
but has never tasted a drop of liquor; has 
landed his man when forced to by fighting 
drunken cow-punchers; has hobnobbed with the 
Indians, speaks their language; has never al- 
lowed a claw-hammer coat to adorn his short 
190 pounds of avoirdupois; is at home in a 
wide sombrero and flannel sbirt. 

But all his life he has sketched and written. 
He is the author of several boys’ books, the 
one having the largest sale being “Just About 
a Boy,” that has already been placed on the 
reading list in the schools of several States. His 
latest boys’ book, ‘‘Freckles,’’ will soon be in 
the publisher’s hands. His magazine work, 
consisting of stories of frontier life, animal sto- 
ries, etc., is well known to all readers of that 
kind of literature, while for years he has written 
voluminously for Eastern Sunday papers, his 
short Western sketches being especially well re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Phillips was born about thirty-five years 
ago in a little city one hundred miles south of 
Chicago. When a year old his parents moved 
to Nebraska and a year later went to Pennsyl- 
vania. Another year found them at Beatrice, 
Neb., and there young Phillips lived for sixteen 
or eighteen years, putting in his time travel- 
ing about the country, hunting with the Indians, 
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and laying the foundation for his literary bent 
in learning to understand the Indian mind and 
studying the characteristics of the plainsmen of 
those days. His father and uncle were connect- 
ed with the Burlington road, and he thus con- 
tracted the “travel habit.’’ Before he was twen- 
ty years old he had covered the plains north 
and south and had visited a large portion of the 

West. Although he always despised the con- 
straint of the schoolroom he assiduously put in 
his time making sketches and writing stories. 
He steadied down a little at nineteen and went 
to work as a reporter on the “Lincoln Call.’ At 
twenty-five he married. 

In the early eighties, becoming restless, he vis- 
ited Seattle for the first time. A year later he 
was again with his family in Lincoln. During the 
years that followed he drifted with the Indians 
of the Black Hills, writing stories, lived with 
the cowboys, prospected for gold in the Rockies 
and in the Cascades. In 1892 he brought his 
family West and made his residence in Seattle. 
He went to work on the “Morning Telegraph” 
as a sketch artist, and the people of this city 
who recall that paper will remember the ex- 
cellence of its illustrations. While with the 
“Telegraph” he visited all the Indian settle- 
ments of this region and wrote articles and il- 
lustrated stories descriptive of Indian history 
and legends. This experience gave him data 
for his book, ‘‘Totem Tales,’’ published in Chi- 
cago, which has had a large sale. When 
the “Telegraph’’ was merged with another pa- 
per Phillips went into the Olympics on a pros- 
pecting expedition. When he returned he found 
a telegram awaiting him from John W. Barry, 
part owner of the ‘“‘Northwestern Lumberman,” 
of Chicago, and he entered into an open five 
years’ agreement to work on that publication as 
illustrator. A year in the Chicago office, how- 
ever, Was more than Phillips wanted. One day 
he went to Barry and said: 

“I'm ghost-dancing. I am going to the tim- 
ber!’ 

Barry remonstrated with Phillips, but the lat- 
ter said: 

“T can’t stand it here another day. I've got 
to hit the hills; it’s in my blood and I can't 
head it off.” 

Barry told Phillips to come down in the morn- 
ing and the paper would fix him up. In the 
morning Barry handed Phillips a gripful of 
transportation and told him to go East and 
visit the lumber yards and mills. For ‘eight 
months Phillips was on the road covering the 
whole East and New England. In the meantime 
the ‘‘Northwestern Lumberman” and “The Tim- 
berman”’ consolidated under the name of the 
“American Lumberman,”’’ and Phillips was taken 
in with the deal. He was sent South, and for 
four years covered the whole of the Southern 
States. In Florida he became restless and 
packed his grip and went direct to Chicago. 
That was last December. 

“The South is too flat for me,’’ said Phillips 
to Barry. “I want a country that has a hori- 
zon. I’m off for the Northwest.”’ 

“Perhaps we can arrange work for you there?”’ 
suggested Barry. 

“Not with me,” said Phillips. ‘I've got the 
fever and this building full of money would not 
hold me.” 

So Phillips came to Seattle again and attached 
himself to a lumber journal. During the past 
year he has been writing syndicate articles, 
working on several incomplete books, writing 
for “Field and Stream’ and filling in other 
spare time doing general work of a literary na- 
ture. 
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“I'm going to Chicago with the ‘Field and 
Stream’ on the 31st of this month,’’ said Mr. 
Phillips, “but I like Seattle and will keep 
my home property here. I will leave my wife 
and three children here, and that means I will 
get here as often as I can.” 

Mr. Phillips will have complete charge of the 
magazine’s work in the matter of features and 
articles, as well as subscriptions, advertising, 
ete., for the whole territory west of Pittsburg. 
He has signed a five years’ contract with the 
publishers and now that he is completely in 
the harness he expects to be able to turn out 
more and better work. The Pacific Coast will 
no doubt be greatly benefited as a result of his 
labors, for he thinks this country as to climate, 
scenic environments, game, etc., has no equal 
on the face of the earth, and it is the only 
place left on the map where he can slip away 
from the civilization of the day with its arti- 
ficialisms and get back into God's mystic hills 
and there commune with his primitive Tah-mah- 
na-wis just as every man must who has devel- 
oped with and been a part of the solemn, mys- 
terious wilderness that people used to call “the 
West’’—a country which made rough-clothed but 
real gentlemen; men with big hearts and steady 
nerves without any veneer of conventional pol- 
ish, and those who know Phillips know he be- 
longs to this independent clan of the hills and 
deserts. 

Mr. Phillips is known by his trapping title, 
“El Comancho.”’ 

The features to be presented at the coming 
Ninth Annual Sportsmen’s Show, will be 
new, attractive and appropriate, and will 
draw sportsmen and their friends to the Gar- 
den in greater numbers than ever. 

One of these features will be many reputa- 
ble and competent guides from hunting. and 
fishing sections, never before represented. 

Fly Casting, Rifle and Revolver Contests— 
never failing sources of interest to the gen- 
eral public, as well as to sportsmen—will be 
held under the management of those well 
qualified to conduct such contests. 

In every detail, the 1903 Show will be im- 
proved and enlarged upon, and will surpass 
any show yet held, not excepting the 1902 
Show, which in the opinion of the majority 
of those who visited it, could not be excelled. 

For all information concerning this show, 
address, J. A. H. Dressel, General Manager, 
313 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. A. H. Funke, the sole agent of the 
Mannlicher rifles, announces his removal 
from 103 Duane Street, to 325 Broadway, 
where he will be pleased to meet his numer- 
ous friends. The new quarters are attract- 
ively fitted up, and a full line of Mannlicher 
rifles, Luger pistols, imported shot guns, au- 
tomobile specialties and acetylene lamps are 
being shown. An electric passenger elevator 
is in use. 





At the head of the Roanoke River, in the 
nice little town of Clarksville, Va., you will 
find one of the snuggest forty-room, modern 
hotels in “Old Virginia” operated for parties 
seeking health, rest and pleasure. Here you 
have nice boating and fishing, splendid drives, 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


house and field games of various kinds, a peo- 
ple who are sociable and jolly, quick mail, 
telegraph and telephone facilities, and_ one 
of the best hunting fields in the South. Game 
of all kinds is plentiful—from partridge to 
deer—with Capt. Dinks Barner and other 
guides, and good dogs, at your command. If 
you are in the market for these blessings 
write R. H. Easley, Proprietor, Hotel Grace, 
Clarksville, Va. 

The Hotel Wachapreague is an attractive 
and elegant seaside resort, with everything 
new, modern and first class,and situated on the 
water front. Quail and rabbit shooting, wild 
ducks, geese and brant are abundant from No- 
vember until April. Launch, house-boat, de- 
coys, guides, etc., can be secured on reason- 
able terms. Correspondence as to terms, en- 
gagement of rooms, etc., should be addressed 
to A. H. G. Mears, Wachapreague, Virginia. 





1903 CALENDARS 

Messrs. E. I. Du Pont & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., for public distribution, present a field 
scene possessing rare excellence. Two dogs 
in the foreground, a setter and a pointer, 
stand one on a point, the other on a back, 
both in spirited pose. Close to them a father 
is giving his son a first lesson in shooting. 
The father, calm of poise, yet sympathetical- 
ly encouraging, has one hand grasping the 
gun, the other resting gently on the youth’s 
shoulder, coaching him for the shot. The 
boy, open-eyed, intensely eager and excited, 
holds the gun awkwardly, as all boys do in 








their first attempts at field shooting. It is 
realistic in every detail. The legend on the 
picture, namely: “Generations have used Du- 
pont powder,” gives the whole a theme which 
extends far into the past. The color work is 
simply superb and the whole thing reflects 
great credit on the author of the original, 
Prof. E. H. Osthaus. 

The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, 
O., has issued a particularly striking scene, 
also in color, representing dawn in the wild 
fastnesses of gameland. In the background 
are mountains, with the sun breaking over 
their tops. In the foreground is a large bull 
moose, drinking at the lakeside, while on the 
right a deer stands, startled by a flock of mal- 
lards taking flight. In the foreground there 
are a fine cock grouse, and a bevy of Bob 
White. The scene is entitled “Dawn of a 
New Era,” suggestive of the introduction of 
Peters Cartridges. Write for it to the com- 
pany at Cincinnati, O., or the Eastern Agency, 
30 Chambers Street, New York, accompany- 
ing the application with ten cents for postage. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., have prepared a desk calendar of spe- 
cial excellence. It is neat, artistic and useful. 
It is printed in twelve colors. It will be sent 
to applicants who will inclose two cents to the 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., for postage. 

Something that is entirely new in calendars 
is hard to find nowadays, but if you desire 
one that is a bulls-eye and will stand the test 
of a whole year’s looking at, get that of the 
Harrington and Richardscn Arms Co., of 
Worcester, Mass. Send six cents for post- 
age. 

The calendar, showing “animals that are 
hunted,” published by the Beemis Omahi Bag 
Co., of Omaha, Neb., is rather a new depar- 
ture in calendars. It shows the _ buffalo, 
mountain sheep, moose, antelope, caribou, 
black bear, white goat, grizzly bear, Virgivia 
deer, polar bear, mule deer and the head of 
an elk, these representing the twelve months 
of the year. It will be mailed to any address 
by the Ad-Sales Co., of Omaha, Neb., on re- 
ceipt of 25c. for paper and 50c. for cloth edi- 
tion. a 

The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., of Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass., have recently placed on 
the market a new low priced double barrel 
shot gun which is worth investigating by all 
who wish a reliable article at an extremely 
moderate price. They also manufacture the 
now famous Stevens-Duryea automobile. 


This is the season for snowshoes, Norwe- 
gian skis (also a form of snowshoe) mocca- 
sins and toboggans. Consult the advertise- 
ment of the Wm. R. Burkhard Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., who are the largest dealers and manu- 
facturers in the country of these articles. 
They also have an epicurean treat for you in 
the shape of wild rice, the same that is used 
so largely by wild ducks for food. 


A “Graphine” gun wad loaded between the 
two black edge wads will mash and melt, ap- 
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plying a non-combustible lubrication in the 
barrel at every shot. It makes a gas-tight, 
non-friction wadding that will prevent the 
leading or fouling of the gun barrel, increase 
the penetration and save much recoil. They 
are indeed a great thing. See advertisement. 


The following recommendation for Witch- 
Elk hunting boots from Edwyn Sandys, the 
well known sportsman-author and_ editor, 
speaks for itself: 

bs * | have had them in mud, fresh 
and ~ water, and the roughest of rough go- 
ing, and they have stood the really severe test 
remarkably well. They are snug, dry, proper 
weight, and just the thing for the man who 
likes to tramp in comfort over all sorts of 
country.” 

Send for a catalogue showing the various 


styles of these boots and shoes made by 


Witchell Sons & Co., Ltd., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Whether to enclose your kennel, your poul- 
try yard, your farm, or a mammoth game pre- 
serve, insist on having a Page fence. They 
have stood the test of many years’ use, 
are always used by those who know all about 
wire fencing and have qualities and features 
possessed by no other make. Page fence and 
the word Perfection are synonomous. Send 
to the Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Adri- 
an, Michigan, for interesting information 
about their product. 

Proctor’s numerous playhouses in New 
York are enjoying a wonderful season of 
prosperity. When in the metropolis a very 
entertaining evening can be spent at Proc- 
tor’s, and at moderate cost. 


I want to call your particular attention to 
the advertisement of The Press Photo Co., 
64 Vesey Street, New York, which appears 
for the first time in this issue. . The writer 
happens to be personally acquainted with the 
Manager of this concern and. has taken op- 
portunity to personally examine the quality 
of the work it is turning out. If you have 
any negatives from which you would like en- 
larged pictures or a copy from any old print 
which time has well nigh “put out of busi- 
ness,” it will pay you to give this concern a 
trial. The Press Photo Company has just in- 
creased its plant facilities and now has the 
largest and best plant of its kind in New 
York. 


Suppose ere this you have tried the “Veras- 
tigmat” and found out how well it showed up 
in comparison with the other Anastigmats on 
the market. If not, a trial will convert you. 








The Obrig Camera Company, 165 Broad- 
way, are still at the old stand selling cameras, 
films, plates, paper, etc., at prices which will 
interest you. “Down Town Topics,” their 


little newspaper, is worth reading, and costs 
nothing. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 





Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance, 
Numbers and initials count as words. 





REEL WANTED—A Milan or Frankfort make, 
No. 3. Must be in good order. W. C. Burk, 
Thorntown, Ind. 





SHOOTING LODGE WANTED—on Chesapeake 
say. Address FIELD AND STREAM office. 
FOR SALE—A small, but very choice collection 
of old time pistols. and edged weapons. For 
particulars address H. C, Dickinson, 74 Dau- 
phin St., Mobile, Ala. 

WANTED—Good buffalo head, also _ buffalo 
skulls. Address FIELD AND STREAM office. 
EXCHANGE—High bred young pointer bitch, 
typical, high bench form, for anything use- 

ful. Box 28, Chatham, » # 

FOR RENT—for season, sole privilege to shoot 
on estate. Address W. Barnwell, Administra- 

tor, Fernandina, Fla. 




















FOR SALE—Splendid beagle dog nine months 
old, by Yankee Ben ex Corbett’s Evangeline, 
price $40. Also one or two younger dog pup- 
pies, well bred, $15 and $20. Waveland Ken- 
nels, Madison, New Jersey. 
FOR SALE-—-First class Remington double ham- 
mer gun. In good condition, $15. Also all kinds 
of mounted game birds, for sale cheap. Address 
with stamp, A. R. Smith, 1600 West Norwegian 
St.. Pottsville, Pa. 
AIREDALE TERRIERS FOR SALE—Grana 
young dog and bitch 4 mos. old, by a son of the 
champion of England (Clonmel Marvel); these 
puppies are the best ever and will win prizes 
wherever shown; they are the biggest bargains 
in Airedales on the market today; prices $20 and 
$40; write for circular. Hello Kennels, Box E, 
Ovster Bay, N. Y. 
DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for circulars and 
price list. Genuine Standard Decoys. G. W. 
Stevens, Manufacturer, Box 114, Weedsport, 
N. Y¥ 














IRISH TERRIERS—Good ones, puppies and 
grown dogs and bitches. Red Hills Kennels, 

Hackensack, N. J. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Some good ones 
from the “Home of the Alberts,’’ Warwick 

Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LIVE MOOSE WANTED—for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 

J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 
ticket to Cuba and other Southern points and 

return. Address J. C. H., care FIELD AND 

STREAM Office. 

FOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half-price. 
ss nice for home decoration. Address 

C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. 


HU NTING LOCALITY—Sportsmen desiring in- 
formation address, B. H. Bonifant, Macon, Vir- 

ginia. 

FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 

English pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 

Ontario. 

MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrat- 
ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10¢. 

Collections of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send 

for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla. 

DEAD FALLS—Beat steel traps. Correct hard 
wood sample with iustructious mailed for 0c. 

Elliott “L. Lewis, Troy, , s 

FOR SALE—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G. Morris, Easton, Md. 
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LANDIS, Box J, BOWER’S STATION, PA. 
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IBOSTON 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN | 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
Is stamped on every 
loop— » 
The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP | 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
“Net or 
Ha ceo. FROST CO., Makers, 


Bostcn, Mass., U.S.A. ¢ 


THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 
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BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding: Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


LEEDS 
KENNELS © ar. vetnort, roo 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows. Dogs 
for sale of all breeds. Irish Terriers and Span- 
iels always on hand. 


BONITA COCKER KENNELS 


For over 25 years I have bred cocker spaniels; 
I have bred and now own the correct type and 
can supply the sort for work or show, in all 
colors and at fair prices. I have on hand some 
very promising youngsters. 


H. G. Charlesworth, Howard St., Toronto, Can. 


° ‘2 GE vines, 

The Dog Fancier =r: 
lar and mo t 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America 
Established in 1892. A splendid medium for adver 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents a year 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for gocentsa year. Addies: 


EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Rattle Creek, Mich 





Devon, Pa. 











' Fifty Bull Terriers 
Far Sale: and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well werth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


. oa | 
High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNES Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 











RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 





The premier kennels of this fashionable breed 
is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 
prizes at leading shows than any exhibitor in 
the country. At Philadelphia in November my 
six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 


first and reserve in winners. 


EDWARD L. KRAUS. “_ Slatiogton, Pa, 
Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 





atsed Ohio Hope Fee, $10 
by ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
° 


Salvation Lass, biggest winner of the year in America. 
itches for sale. 


R. D. BOHANNAN, Columbus, 0, 


Puppies from gran 








Pets for Everybody 


Sporting and Pet Dogs, Angora Cats and 
tens, Singing Birds of all kinds, Talking Parrots, 
Belgian Hares, Cavies, Fancy Pigeons, Plain 
and Japanese Gold Fish, Ferrets, Squirrels, Fan- 
cy Colored and White Mice. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J.HOPE. 35 North 9th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy 


Pigeons, Belgian Hares, and Fer- 
tets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 











FOR SALE... 
Prize Winning Collie Dogs 


One sable, one tan tri-colored, both full white 
collars and white points. 

Brood bitches, same color and markings. 

Young puppies, three months old, same color and 
markings 


COCKER SPANIELS, both olf and 
young 


FOX TERRIERS, old and young, either 
sex. Ali stock pedigreed and the first in the country. 
Prices very low Lg: © ye Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every sale. A 





GEO. A. TRACY, FProp., 
Breeze Fill Stock Farr, 
Willimantic, Conn. 
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The New York Winning Collie 
Hanover Victor 


This sensational young dog is being used by all —_ 
nent Collie breeders and is proving himself to the 
BEST SIRE ever placed at stud in this country. He 
has already proved himself to be the BEST SHOW DOG, 
ani his pedigree proves him to be the BEST BRED 
DOG. He is by Ellwyn Astrologer out of the noted 
producer of winners, Haymarket Heiress; she by Cham- 
~~ pce Emerald out of a Southport Perfection 

ch, 


Stud Fee $20.00 


SIX GRAND BROOD BITCHES FOR SALE 
THE CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 
Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA 


BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 


BALMORAL PICCOLO 
A. K. C. 8. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900. 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. 

This dog, only just imported, is without doubt the 
highest bred dog in Canada to-dey, and is an ideal 
specimen of what a stud Collie should be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, bla e and front, large 
size, with grand body and shape. His pedigree conta ns 
the combined blood of fens all the past champions. 
He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials, 

BALMORAL HOPE 
A. K. C. 8. B., 66982. Born Apr 7, 190 
Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormsk.rk Wellingtina. 

This handsome young dog is a show ly marked, r.c 
golden sable, with broad wh te collar and blaze, large 
size, with beautifully chiselled head and heavy coat. He 
is one of the most ari tocratic dogs living, posses.ing, as 
he does, all the blue t of the blue blood. 

Terms on Application 

Address BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 Waverly St., 

Ottawa, Canada. 


THE GREAT, CHAMPION COLLIE, 


Wellesbourne Conqueror 


one of England’s most successful show dogs and 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches 
only. 





1. 





Also 


Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 


winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A 
son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, 
Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 
to 


J. I. BEHLING, New Ins. Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





9. 
“‘Devon-Hill’”’ Kennels fer at Stua 
_ SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS . 
Very True by Ch.fVeracity Fee $10.0 
Norfolk Speculator . . > 15.00 
 WIRED-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS , 
Imp. Registrar ... . Fee, $15.00 


Show Specimens, Brood Bitches and Young Stock 
merally for Sale 


Seth Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Penn, 





IF YOU WANT A 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIER 


For THE BencH, For THE KENNEL 
For THE Home 


We are prepared to quote you Jf 


SHOW DOGS 
BROOD BITCHES 
COMPANIONS 


At 50% less than their equal from larger 
Kennels in England and America. 
Puppies and Young Stock For Sale. 
For stud cards and particulars address 


THE SABINE KENNELS 
ORANGE, TEXAS 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 


Ch. Meersbrook Bristles, Fee, $30 
Ch. Endcliffe Billy, - Fee, $15 


Cc. W. HEYES, 


EAST PEPPERELL, - 
THE MEADOWS IRISH TERRIERS 
Champion Inverness Shamrock 




















MASS. 





A. KE. C. 8S. B. syO7s 
Sire Little Billie, out of Ardle Nell. 
Inbred three times to Ch. Brickbat. 


FEE $20. 
DROGHEDA 
A. K. C. S. B, 66806 
Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer, out of Bridget 


by Taneous. 
FEE $20. 
MEADOWS KENNELS, Hempstead, L.I., N. Y. 











FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 
Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
A. K. C. S. B. 45942.) 

Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 60027). 
Champion ee Richmond, Fee $20 
rcs 5 
Fee $20 
Fee $15 


S. B. 57889). 
Fee $15 
C. 8S. B. 55389.) 


Norfolk Rougheast (wire-haired) Fee $20 
The attention of breeders is called to the 
fact that express charges up to $5 may be 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 
forwarded to us. Write for stud book and 
prices on young stock, 
N 


k 
ORFOLK KENNELS 


(A, 
Norfolk Blue, 

(A. K. C. S. B. 57888.) 
Norfolk Truesome, 

+ © ©. &. 


» B. 62367.) 
Norfolk Velocity, 
(A. K. 








504 Jarvis $St., Toronto, Can. 











At Stud 


IRISH TERRIERS 


Iroquois Bencher 


A. K. C. 8. B., 55133. FEE $25.00. 


Endcliffe Ambassador 
A. K. C. 8S. B., 60736. FEE $25.00, 
Iroquois Mixer 
A. K. C. 8. B., 59305, FEE $20.00. 
Young Stoek and Puppies For Sale 
from best prize winning strains in the country. Send 
for stud card and list of winnings. Address L. Loring 
Brooks, 53 State st., Boston, Mass. 
IROQUOIS KENNELS, 
Sunset Ledge Farm, ..* Framingham, Masr 
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MELLIN STEVENS § AIREDALE TERRIERS 


(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) : 
AT STUD—Spingfield Monarch, winner in England, six firsts and four seconds. 
eT Be ee ee rere eer tee ree Fee $20.00 
Also Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Pups For Sale 
Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled at a!l Shows. JENKINTOWN, PA. 











SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS S2%2383> 


Our catalogue, beautifully illustrated with half-tone pictures of iedind am views of 
the kennels, toy spaniels cages, etc., 20 cents. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, - PENN. 








R 4 A . L E Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
tk < Y Puppies at 


: very reasonable prices, 
This offers a rare opportunity to any one wishing 


ST. BERNARDS to secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these 


——— 4 have . .... ge honors at leading 
Ss merican anc anadian Shows. 
BULL TERRIER BAY VIEW KENNELS 
COCKER SPANIELS TRENTON, ONT., CANAD . 











we 











Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 

Breeding and Boarding Estab- 
lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. 

Out-of-town orders faithfully 
attended to. 


(LDAR KENNELS 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Country Kennels: Maspeth, Cong sland 
Cable Address: “‘Peceder,"’ New York, 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 


PRIZE POODLES—SPECIAL OFFER 


To avoid overcrowding in winter quarters, Red Brook Kennels are offering the follow- 
ing Poodle bitches and bitch puppies at nominal prices during January. These bitches 
are all registerable, of the best possible breeding, sound, and in condition to show. 


PRICES ARE ABSOLUTELY FINAL: 
No. I—-RED BROOK EMFRESS (62553), by Ch. Emperor ex Ch. Ne- $50 00 








gresse. Whelped February 13th, I901............seeeeeee- Price 
Empress has never been shown: she is a small quality showing bitch, very 
flashy, and a good brood bitch. Empress is the only Negresse pup ever 


offered for sale. 

No. 2—BLACK ROSETTE (63641), by Ch. Emperor ex Roulette. $40 00 
Se DO EM, WE gs oc crate di o<wineneer ee wniavawe Price . 
Rosette took 3rd in puppy class, New York, 1902 (only time shown). She 

is a very good looking little bitch, nice pet, and excellent brood bitch. 
No. 3—NATALIE, by Gyp ex Madlaine. Whelped April roth, 1902. 10 00 
ETT Oe EE ere ee ee Pe ee ae Price . 
A big boned, sturdy puppy, suitable for breeding; slightly undershot. 
No. 4—ONE BLACK PUPPY, by Ch. Rupert of Thrandeston ex $25 00 
Mother Goose. Whelped July 7th, 1902... i re . Price ° 
Should make a good show bite h, and is very “much ‘on sire "s type. 
No. 5—ONE BLACK PUPPY, by Beppo of Thrandeston ex Red Brook $20 00 
Empress, Whelped. Jely. a0tts, 1608. oso< oss cscs osseneces Price ° 
A very showy little puppy with splendid coat. 


No. 6—-TWO BLACK PUPPIES, by Sowden Ruby ex Black Rosette. $15 00 


SB RS os nc ance i da tenees cneideswe Price, each 
No. 7—FOUR BLACK PUPPIES, by Wonder ex Roulette. Whelped 10 00 
a, ee Price (when weaned), each . 


Also a Sew high-class show dogs and dog puppies at reasonable prices. 


FOR PEDIGREES AND FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
RED BROOK KENNELS, GREAT NECK, L, I. 
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FRENCH POODLES 
RED BROOK KENNELS 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red 
Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which 
63 have been championships, firsts, and specials. 
Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- 
ways on hand. 
Address, 
Red Brook Kennels, Creat Neck, L. I. 


HIGH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. E. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Rip Vau Winkle at Stud fee $10. 

These are all tried sires, reliable and get good 
stock. 

For engagements apply to J. M. Herrick, 68 Elm 
St., Somerville, Mass. 

These degs and prize winning, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitches and brood bitches for 
sale. Those starting a kennel or wanting a single 
fest class doe should note this advertisement. 


The Intensely Irish 


BOB THORBURN 


One of the most typical Irish Terriers of the day. 
a championship winner in Ireland, also four firsts 
and three seconds at two shows here. At stud, $10. 


RED HILLS TOPPER 


First Middletown, third Boston, when immature. 
A really good dog and bred right. His puppies 
show much quality and he should be used by 
breeders. Fee, $10. 

Puppies and brood bitches for sale. No cata- 
logues. Specify what you want. 


RED HILLS KENNELS, :: :: 3; Hackensack, N. J. 














PRIZE BULL TERRIERS 


Having purchased the kennel of celebrated Bull 
Terriers late the property of M1. Frank H. Croker 
I am prepared to supply stock dogs, brood bitches 
and puppies at reasonable prices. 

The stud dogs are: 

Fire Chief (58,520), Winner of 14 firsts at leading 


shows Fee 
Captain Woodcote (64,738), by Ch. Wetsnen 
Wonder, dam Yorkville Belle, Fee $iF 


, (Has never had less than 9 in a litter) 
Fire Fistiana (65,378), Brother to Capt. Woodcote, 
Winner of 4 firsts at New York and Newark, 
1902 Fee $15 
My brood bitches include Ch. Yorkville Belle, 
— Belle, Fire Watch, Fire Meg, Richfield Girl 
*rinceton Girl, Bloomsbury Blanche, and Miss 
Woodford. aw we ~~ 
A good lot of puppies always on hand at prices to 

suit. State wants when writing, 


BONNYBRED KENNELS 
294 MANJER STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Vur Cockers, Setters and Pointers are bred 
from the best, champion, prize-winning blood. 
“A good animal, descended from good ancestors, 
is the touch-stone by which to select breeding 
stock, and the true test of the value of a pedi- 
gree.”’ 


Woodbine Kennels 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 
Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench 
Shows. The largest and finest kennel in Michi- 
gan. Fine training grounds and competent 
handlers. 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
CITIZENS PHONE 159. 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











sal 


=~ RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 


LAD OF JINGO 


(Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25, 
W. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 


REE REEERMERAERRMRARERRA ARH BE 
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Imported English Setter 


ALBERT’S DUKE 


Sire: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton Tory. 
Dam: Lady Vere, by Duke, from Lady Howard. 
Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. K. A. of A 
show 1901 and other prize winners. 
$258.00 


Frpn, 
H. R. BARRY <- - Rye, N. Y. 








AN IRISH FIELD DOG 


Some people say that no Irish Setter dog is good 
In che field. Here is one that is equally good 
on woodcock, quail or partridge, and moreover is 


A SNIPE DOG 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? 


ICEBERG 


by Dutchman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnie 
by Ch. Tom out of Norah. 

When pointing where there is more tan one 
bird he will hold his point till last is flushed. 
Follows running birds without losing, flrshing or 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- 
pointment only. AT STUD, $10. 

to approved bitches only. Address 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N.Y. 





. WARWICK KENNELS.. 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fieet Albert’s Captain 




















Plain Sam foo $35. 


The most successful sire before the pubiie, end 

a high-class bench and field trial winner. of 

champions in the field and on the bench, and his 

gt have been placed 22 times at field trials. 
edigree and picture on application. 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Obie. 




















Haberlein’s Amateur Trainef 


Address all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIEL 
$1 paper cover; $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 


AND STREAM Office. 
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BEAGLES 


Champion Thornwood, 51,574 
AT STUD FEE, $10. 


Winner over 20 first and specials. Photo, card, 








FEE, $10. 


AT STUD 
The famous 


Yankee Ben, 50,067 


Sire of Birdie B. and Bonnie B. Winners 1st 
and 2nd _ respectively, National Field 
Trials, 1902. 

WAVELAND KENNELS 


Modison, New Jersey 


ILD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone 1V—Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone IV—Dan’s Lady, and the greatest winner of this 

Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (53417), by Champion Antonio—Ouida F, 
and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
wcond to none to-day, or ever before the public. Send 
forlist of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires. 


W.J, BAUGHN, BIDGEVILLE, rnp. 


The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


Hover’s Imperial Dog Remedies 


Ps ay f 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
Sick Dogs. agree list: 

Cure $1.00/Condition Pills . . $ .50 

ings = ° ° -50| Digestive Pills. . . . «50 


° Liver Pills . 
tad Purr e 








+50 
-50|Comp. Sulphur Tablets; 50 
-50|Worm Capsules . . . -50 
-50|Tape Worm Capsules . +50 
-50|/DiarrhoeeaCure . .. 50 
.50/Limment. . 
-50| Kennel and Stable ns 
and ‘4 2s sportin 
ess substitutes. on 
tases and how to feed, on alee to 


i. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1878 Broadway, &. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 











p * 
‘Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 

Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
and bloodhounds, and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS 

Finnigan has been an expert shootin 
dog breaker for thirty years on Ruffed 
grouse. woodcock and quail. Break your 
dogornopay. Game preservein the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America. 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 











FOR 


Dog Biscuit 


WRITE TO 


HOREJS BROS. BAKING 60. 


558-570 View St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 




















UTILITY KENNELS 

Wayne, Pa. — 

offers the services at stud of the English set- 

ter dog 
EZRA NOBLE II 

by the Field Trial and Bench winner, Ezra 

Noble, sire of War Song, Dam Mino, dam 

ot the famous show bitch, Ruby D III. 

STUD FEE $10, THIS SEASON 

We have always on hand a few 
broken dogs and puppies for sale 
strains. 

Our Training Kennels are situated in a 
game country and we can take ten dogs to 
fully train each season beside our own and 
guarantee first class work. References fur- 
nished. 


ONLY 
choice 
of best 


3 CHILDREN have Worms. You have 
noticed how thin, pale, and lifeless it 
Y/ keeps them, Same way with young dogs. Little 
pupples worth much money are liable to destruction 
by WORMS, Worms is the critical period in a dog’s 
life, Carefully watch for the symptovs and then 
administer the eig/¢ remedy. 


SERGEANTS 
SURE SHOT 


is the right remedy. Nine out of ten sports:nen 
will say that it is the best eradicator of worms 
in dogs. It strengthens the puppy at the same 
time. Sure Shot develops bones, muscles and 
sinews. The pupistransformed from a puny, 
weak, and weary wreck to a strong, keen- 
scented, happy-eyed romp. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 
RICHMOND, VA., BOX 217. 


will send FREE their valuable 48 page 
Dog Treatise—Ailments, Medicine and 
Cure—also Dog Pedigree Blanks, for 3 cts. 
in stamps. SURE SHOT by mail pre 
paid, 50 cts., and at any Druggist or 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL DOG SHOW... 


| Rhode Island Kennel Club 


January 21, 22 and 23, 1903 


Entries Close, January 5 


INFANTRY HALL, PROVIDENCE, R. i. 
Georce D. MILLER, Sec’y and Supt., 23 East St. 


NEW ENGLAND 3 “Ssscscas 
KENNEL CLUB3 ‘oss: 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL DOG SHOW 
Feb. 23, 24, 25, 26 at Mechanic’s Hall, Boston 


Judges—Miss A. H. Wuitney and Messrs. G. A. BouTeLte, W. C. Copman, F. G. Davis, 
D. A. Goopwin, H. W. Lacy, J. J. Lynn, R. C. McQuiLien, Georce S. Rein, T. H. Terry ind 
James MorTIMER. 


Westminster DOG 


Kennel Club 


2/th Annual SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, New York 


‘ 









































February 
11, 12, 13 and 14, 1903 











ti 4g 
Ald Entries close Monday, January 26th 
A) 
. © ©6@ 
: ) : For Premium Lists, etc., address 
‘ 1 
ane JAS. MORTIMER, Supt.. 
‘ly 701 Townsend Building, 


1123 Broadway, 
New Yerk. 
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THE BARGAIN COUNTER FOR DOGS 


In this department only dogs of which there is no question 4s to the facts are announced. 
Persons desiring to have notices of dogs for sale in future issues will please communicate 
direct with our Kennel Editor. None will be advertised that will not bear the strictest in- 
vestigation, and any person misrepresenting in any way will not be permitted to have the use 
of this department in future. 

The object is twofold: to assist our patrons in disposing of some of their stock, and to en- 
able persons wanting dogs to get good value for their money. 

Address all communications in the first place to James Watson, Hackensack, N. J. If pos- 
sible all dogs are sent on approval upon deposit of the purchase money, which is returned if the 
dogs are not as represented, or upon any other agreed conditions. Freight on dogs sent on 
approval must be paid by buyer, both going and returning, and dogs are at his risk when so 








SP AL te 


sent until received back by original shipper. 





No. 1. Irish setter dog eight months old, by 
Champion Lord Lismore, dam by Champion 
Kildare. A most promising puppy and fit to 
show. The owner bought him in a lot, having 
to take some terriers he wanted and has no use 
for the setter. A bargain at $50. 

No. 2. A wire haired fox terrier. A good 
winner in England and also here. A good out- 
cross for the much inbred Meersbrook Bristles 
strain now prevailing. No better companion and 
first class in the house. Fit to show and win 
wherever the thousand dollar dogs are absent. 


No. 3. An Irish terrier bitch, small, but very 
typical. By Bolton Woods Royal, dam can be 
registered with A. K . Good ears and ex- 
pression. A year old and due in season. $20, or 
with service to good dog, 

No. 4. Fox terrier dog, two years. By Dusky 
Don II, out of a Veracity bitch. Rather large, 
but a grand stud dog. A winner of two firsts, 
two seconds, and two thirds, all at leading 
shows. $100. To any one starting a kennel this 
is a dog that is a proved sire. 

No. 5. A fox terrier dog by Dusky Don II, out 
of a famous champion bitch. A little large. 
Won two firsts at New York this year. We 
have seen puppies by this dog and know that he 
is a first class sire. Is house broken and right 
in every way. A most decided bargain at $50. 

No. 6. A collie bitch, two years old. By Lord 
Tweedmouth (by Ormskirk Emerald out of Chorl- 
ton Phyllis) out of Verona Admiral’s Mint, by 
Ch. Old Hall Admiral out of Champion Heather 
Mint. No better bred bitch living. A typical 
collie in style and action. Owner prefers selling 
a share on breeding terms, and will supply the 
— of a high class dog. Terms on appli- 
cation, 


No. 7. Irish setter puppies three months old. 
The owner has not time to attend to their train- 
ing. He has for years bred and worked his own 
dogs and any one wanting a good looking dog to 
make a worker of will find it here. We know 
the owner and know his dogs, and both are 
right. Price from $25 upwards. 

No. 8. One dog and two bitch beagle puppies 
eight months old. Well bred and from a coun- 
try where all the beagles are workers. The 
lot $40. One of our best known exhibitors stands 
sponsor for the statement that this is a rare 
Sane, and they are well worth half as much 
again. 

No. 9. Irish terrier. One of the most reliable 
sires in the country, own brother to a famous 
champion who is also a notable sire. This dog 
has had few opportunities at stud, but has sired 
several good winners. Two of the best puppies 
out this last year are by him. Invaluable to 
one starting a kennel, or a Western breeder who 
has to send East for services. We know this 
dog and recommend him in every way. He is 
good enough to show. $100. 

No. 10. Fox terrier bitch by Rowton Pickle, 
out of Warren Careless. All white, won third 
prize, only time shown. A year old. Make a 
splendid brood bitch, and is fit to show in mod- 
erate company. . 

No. 11. Pointers. A kennel dispersal, bitches 
and young stock. Too numerous to specify in- 
dividually. State what you want. The prices 
run from $15 up to the hundreds, and they are 
a splendid lot. Pointer buyers should nof over- 
look this opportunity, for the kennel has been 
years in formation and is now given up and all 
are for sale. 

No. 12. Toy bulldog. A winner and fit to show 
in the small class anywhere. This is the best 
under twenty-five pounds in the country. $100. 





Al. G. Eberhardt’s second edi- 


Everything About _ Dogs ji." ese am 


owner can afford to be with- 





eut it. It telis you how to properly care for a dog—from its birth—through life—till it dies from 


old age—and you bury it in your yard. 





150 diseases treated, many valuable prescriptions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 
welfare, not contained in any dog book yet published. Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1.00, 
Postpaid. Send orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE, 35 West 21st St., New York. 





HABERLEIN’S AMATEUR TRAINER 


$1. Paper Cover; $1.50 Cloth Cover Address ‘‘Field and Stream Office”’ 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S Bureau for the Sale 
of Game Preserves and other Properties of special 
interest to Sportsmen.2 #2 #2 # #£ # # Sw 
Here are a few properties that should interest 


FIELD AND STREAM readers: 





MICHIGAN PRESERVE 
in Aranac County, mouth of Rifle River, 1,000 
acres, mostly rice field, snipe bogs, creeks and 
bays. No better duck shooting or fishing any- 
where. Improvements suitable for club house. 
Practically the only good property in vicintty 
not already owned by clubs. 


ELK AND DEER PRESERVE 
To lease only. Consists of 500 acres fenced 
with Page fence 9 feet high, 128 miles from 
New York City. Virgin forest. Mountain stream 
runs through it. Camp. Good roads. Would 
join party wishing to form club or breed elk. 


FLORIDA, WEST COAST 
4,000 acres good land near Punta Garda. An 
ideal shooting region. Suitable for pineapples 
or stock raising, pasturage entire year. Would 
join party that understands raising horses. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
Ideal Shooting Lodge property, 250 acres, in- 
cluding saw mill, turbine and grist mill, good 
dwelling house, 7 miles from railroad station, 
beautiful country. Price $5,000. 


VIRGINIA FARM 

Choice location for few gentlemen as private 
shooting farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; 
deer, wild turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits 
plentiful; geese in winter; 165 acres, 100 acres 
under cultivation, 65 acres in pine and oak. 
Seven-room house in first-class condition; open 
fire-places. Watered by three branches. Five 
miles from Amelia Station on Southern R. R.; 
daily mails; Post Office within 400 yards of 
farm. Price, $5,000, on easy terms, 


MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN’S FARM 

Sixteen hundred feet elevation, in Orange 
County, New York. Contains 100 acres, 40 un- 
der cultivation, the balance wood land. Two 
dwelling houses in fair condition, a barn, two 
good fruit orchards. Two spring trout streams, 
and ten good fishing lakes within a radius of 
three miles. Most picturesque mountain sec- 
tion within easy reach of New York. Woodcock 
and quail. Price $5,000. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE, NEW JERSEY 
Is a mile from Mount Arlington. The lake 
covers 16 acres, is deep, filled with bass and 
surrounded by 70 acres of oak and chestnut, and 
a good deal very large. Iron mine on property. 
Price $6,000. 
! - | ‘ 


Tee “ 


NEW JERSEY FARM 
Between Flemington and Three Bridges. 110 
acres, ten room house in good condition, barn 
and hennery and other out buildings are in good 
condition. Price $5,500. 


FLORIDA RESORT PROPERTY 

Hotel and ten cottages, newly built and not 
yet used, on the East Coast Railway, 200 miies 
below Jacksonville. Cost $48,000 to build and 
is the most complete property in the State of 
Florida of its size. Two miles from the ocean 
and one-half mile from Indian River. Wauld 
lease for a term of years if preferred, or sell at 
great sacrifice, 


ISLAND IN LAKE ONTARIO 
consisting of 2,200 acres eighteen miles from 
shore and railway station. An ideal spot for 
Pheasant and Deer Preserve. Extra good Bass 
Fishing and Duck Hunting. Would lease for 
term of years. Great opportunity for party 
wishing to form a club. 


SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y. 

Six hundred acre farm suitable for game pre- 
serve or stock raising, especially angora goats 
and sheep. Well watered and fenced. Will 
lease or join party raising stock. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE TROUT PRESERVE 

All stocked. Club House. Sullivan County, 
five miles from railroad. Suitable for small club 
of fifty members. Price $8,000. 


MODEST SPORTSMAN’S COUNTRY HOME 
Eleven acre farm, nearly all fruit, Sullivan 
Co., two miles from railroad. Suitable for poul- 
try raising, good local market. Owner would 
lease and take interest. 


HOTEL PROPERTY 
Large new hotel at White Lake. Accommo- 
dates one hundred, faces the lake. BARGAIN. 


IDEAL MOUNTAIN LAKE 
Surrounded by 300 acres of virgin forest, 3,000 
feet elevation, in Sullivan Co., N. Y., 125 miles 
from New York City. This is an ideal property 
for a private park or fishing club. Would lease 
or join party wishing to form club. Price 


5,000, 
TROUT PRESERVE 

Fully stocked. Beautiful lake of 40 acres, 
110 acres of land, club house. Will accommo- 
date 40. Hatchery, ete. All in first-class con- 
dition. 118 miles from New York City. 1,700 
feet elevation among the mountains. Price $10,- 
000. Would lease to club for term of years. 





If you wish to Buy or Sell, let us hear from you! 
FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, 


New York. 
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hog feast intent. 
eye—holds vigil on the crags. 


memory and a success. 


THE WORLD IS BRIGHTER HERE 
Come with us to the old Apache hunting grounds of the Southland mountains, 
long since forsaken by their aboriginal hunters whose trails may yet be seen and 
followed. Here the silvertip—cousin of the grizzly—stays out to watch the New Year 
in. The jaguar—king of American cats—creeps stealthily up canyon beds, on wild 
The mountain sheep—he of the great curled horn and watchful 


You will not regret coming. We will relieve you of all trouble at the Mexican 
customhouse, completely equip and outfit you, guide you to coveted shots at these 
animals, mount your trophies, and do all in our power to make your hunt a happy 
For full particulars, address, 


Townsend-Barber Taxidermy and Zoological Co. (Incorporated) BOX 475, BL PASO, TEXAS 
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Cobhb’s Island Club House 
fs open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in wingers am live 

—_—_——==——=S==_===—= e 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 
one > P. On ~~ ~ gee 
appess F, B. COBB, Virgioles 








BAGLEY FARM—Lurenburg County, J, Beet 
South Hill Station, Southern gga eer 
hunting, fishing, driving and rowing. 


in abundance. Wild turkeys, foxes, abbite 
woodcock, etc. Miles of original forest. —— 
ene 


Klement Lithia Water nee rag highly 
cial to convalescents. beautiful ountsy, 
salubrious climate, a racing air from the 
ine hills. Livery, guides and dogs furnished. 
est fare, fresh from the farm. Families accom- 
modated. Apply directly, or R. M. Bagley, Col- 
onnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. . 





DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 


HOTEL GRACE 


Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting 


Quail. More plentiful than ever before. 
Large areas for hotel guests. Best dogs, 
handled by “Capt. Dinks Barner” and other 
good guides. New hotel, with modern com- 
forts—Bath, Toilet, Electric Bells, etc. Ma- 


gee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all 
guests. Superb service for sportsmen and 
their families. Quick Mail, Telegraph and 
Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 








CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


4,000 acres as good land for quail as N. C. affords and 

3,000 acres good marsh for ducks, geese and + 

quail, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 

toto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
nd. Good accommodations with excellent table. 

Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 

Apply to WM. H. BRAY, Currituck, N.C, 

are for 








The above land and privileges 








HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE 


Wachapreague, Accomac County, -- Virginia 





An attractive and elegant sea-side resort. Byv- 
erything new, modern and first class. Situated 
on the water front. Four story; seventy-five 
rooms, all outside; bathrooms, hot and cold water, 
Three tiers of verandas surround the entire 


ete. 
building, containing 1,264 lineal feet. Quail and 
rabbit shooting in fall; wild ducks, geese and 


brant from November until April. Launch, house- 
boat, decoys, guides, etc., can be secured on rea- 
sonable terms. Correspondence solicited as to 
terms, engagement of rooms, etc. Apply to A. 
H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Virginia. 





ducks, qo. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fenner 8S. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 


FLORIDA 
©. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Lake Oo. Bear, deer, 
rabbits, squirrel, wild turkey, sand-hill cranes, 
big-mouth bass, etc. Rates low, 


board first class. 





$3.00 
limit 


Business Cards inserted under these headings, 
er line for one year (12 issues). Space 
to seven lines. 












“Queen of Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 
Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
‘Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J. 0, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T. M. W. P. TURNER, 6. P. A. 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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SEASON 1903 


the river St. Lawrence, 


SALMON ANGLING 


TO LET: The following rivers on the North Shore of 











Name of River No. of rods _ Probable 
No, Salmon 
Birch 1 40 
Manitou 25 
Sheldrake or Sawbill 1 40 
Thunder River (trout only) 
Magpie 1 60 
St. John’s Lower Pools 5 300 
Bear or Victor 1 30 
Corneille 2 100 
Pishteebee 1 50 
Minacoughan Quettashoo 1 50 
Little Watischoo 2 60 
Napissipi 1 25-40 
Agwanis 2 TD 
Mingan 2 200 
Manitou tributary of Min- 1 75 
gan 





excellent sport. 


thirty-six to sixty hours. 


Further particulars on application to the 


LABRADOR COMPANY, 
No. 4 Union Building, fontreal, Canada 


NotE—/n August and September, after the 
salmon season is over, Grilse and Trout of 
large size, are plentiful in these rivers and give 


These rivers can be reached by first class 
steamer from Quebec, sailing weekly, in from 





lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 





[RON - 
OUNTAIN 


Reaches Direct from St. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 


PAMPHLET—“‘ Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’’ 


Ws. E. Hoyt, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
No. 335 Broadway, New York. 














H. €, TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Travelers 
to 
California 








most impressive scenery en_ route 


Scenic Line of the World,’ in one 
directions, as this line has two 
routes across the Rocky Mount: 
tween Denver and Ogden. Ticke 
ing via this route are available ei 
its main line through the Royal 
Leadville, over Tennessee Pass, 
the Canon of the Grand River ar 


Naturally desire to see the grandest and 


». This 


you will do by selecting the Denver & Rio 
Grande and Rio Grande Western, ‘‘The 


or both 
separate 
1ins be- 
ts read- 
ther via 
Gorge, 
through 
1d Glen- 





wood Springs, or via the line over Marshall 
Pass and through the Black Canon of the 
Gunnison, thus enabling the traveler to use 
one of the above routes going and the other 
returning. Three splendidly equipped fast 
trains are operated to and from the Pacific 
Coast, which carry through standard sleep- 
ers daily between Chicago, St. Louis, Den- 
ver and San Francisco. Dining car (ser- 
vice a la carte) on all through trains. If 
you contemplate such a trip, let us send 
you beautifully illustrated pamphlets, free. 
S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 








UNION 
PACIFIC 


OP 
o's pictoR” 


CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside resorts, orange 
groves, beautiful gardens, and quaint 
old mission towns is visited every 
year by thousands of tourists who 
travel 


OVER THE UNION PACIFIC 
because it is the Best and QuICKEST 
route, and the ONty LINE RUNNING 


THROUGH TRAINS FROM 


OMAHA TO CALIFORNIA 


It is also the Only Line Running 
Four PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Excursions to California from Oma- 
ha every week with choice of routes. 





Full information cheerfully furnished on 
application to 
E, L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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“The King’s Highway” 


TO THE 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 
THROUGH THE 

CENTERS OF POPULATION 


adding greatly to the interest of your 














journey, without incre&sing its ex- 
pense beyond what you would expect 
to pay for the “best,” which you se- 


cure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A Copy of “Four-Track Series” 
No. 138. “Urban Population in 
1900,” will be sent free, on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River 
R. R., Grand Central Station, New 
York, 


Boston 
Washington 





Ghe 


ig Four” 


A Railroad 


Of the People 


Operated 


For the People 


And Recognized 


By the People 


As the standard passenger line of the Central States, 

2,500 miles of railway in 

OhioeIndiana-Illinois 

Kentucky and Michigan 

Through Sleepers between 

New York } pe { Cincinnati 
n 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Finest Day Coaches Ever Built, 
Write for folders. 


Wares J. Lynch, 


W. P. Deppe, 
Gen’l Pass.& Tkt.Agt. Asst.Gen’lP.&T.A, 
OINCINNATI, O10. 
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ROUTE ako 
‘SOUTHERN — 















QUICKEST ROUTE SOUTH 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced incolors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you re ad this adv ertisement, 
to GEO. J. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CuH1caGo, ILL. 


Sr. Louis, KANSAS City and Peoria, 








ie 


ritk 
ALTON 'S\ 
POOR 


Cop’ wight. 1902 
by C& . R'’y. 


“Tuan ONLY Wat” 





The best railway line between CHicaco, 
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Che OVERLAND feectric Lighted 


LIMITED ~ soe. 
California 


Via UNION PACIFIC 


This Train is really a First-Class Medern Hotel 


Handsome Parlors— 
Drawing Rooms— 
Bed Chambers— 
Boudoirs— 
Libraries— 
Smoking and Reading Rooms— 
Barber Shops— 
Bath rooms (hot and cold waterJ— 
Superbly Appointed Dining Rooms 
Glittering with 
Mirrors— 
Cut Glass— 
Fragrant Flowers— 
Electric Candelabra, etc. 
Promenades— 
/ Observation Rooms— 
Electric Lights— 
Electric Fans— 
Telephones— 
Electric Reading Lamps— 
Perfect Heat, etc. 
Runs Every Dey in the Year 


WITH 











Full Information Cheerfully Furnished on Application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 








BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 
uarantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
Will send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and supplies at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


241 Broadway, New York 








Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 














For Your Dens ~~. 
Ww” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL. In Water Color, Artist's Proof, $5.00, 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE. {301 “in Diack and White, 0200 
THE TIGHT SHELL, In Psi and White, $2.50, 

STOPPING AN INCOMER,. Water Color (Mallards), $1.50, 


LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Blue Bills), $1.50, 
A SIDE SHOT. ae Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys), 


HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00. 
Sent on receipt of price by 
C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 











| 





WHERE TY GO 


We take you horseback into the Sierra 
Madre country from Casas Grandes, State of 
Chihuahua, fifty to one hundred miles by trail 
into the heart of the pine-clad mountain coun- 
try. Here may be had silvertip, black and 
brown bear, cinnamon bear, mountain lion, 
timber wolf, bobcat, whitetailed deer, turkey, 
gray fox, coyote, etc. In the lower western 
canyons ‘adjoining this country may be had 
the jaguar—the king of American cats—and 
the jabalin or wild hog. Dogs are absolutely 
necessary to insure success with the bear and 
the great cats. 

If you wish Mexican bighorn, antelope or 
blacktailed deer, we take you twenty to fifty 
miles from the railroad among the bare foot- 
hills on the elevated plains. For these you 
do not need dogs. But there are mountain 
lion and bobcats here. If you wish to secure 
these as well, dogs will be necessary. 

You will have no difficulty in bringing your 
fresh trophies of the chase out of Mexico into 
the United States, and we can, if you desire, 
take immediate care and charge of them in 
the field, bring them out for you, mount 
them in the most approved fashion, to be sent 
to your address, thus relieving you of. all 
—_ and inconvenience in connection there- 
with. 

Casas Grandes is at the end of the Rio 
Grande, Sierra Madre and Pacific Railroad, 
one hundred and fifty miles from El Paso, 
Train leaves El Paso in the morning on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, arriving 
at Casas Grandes late in the afternoon. 

Our guides are all Americans and responsi- 
ble persons. Our horses are good stock and 
reliable. The country we hunt in is undoubt- 
edly the finest natural game preserve on 
the continent. We know the country and 
the habits of the game. It goes without say- 
ing, therefore, that we can give you a satis- 
factory hunt if you decide to go with us. Give 
us two weeks’ notice of the date of your ar- 
rival, advise us how many there will be in 
your party, and specify what outfit you will 
bring with you. Yours very truly, Townsend- 
Barber Taxidermy and Zoological Co., C. H 
T. Townsend, President and General Mana- 
ger, El Paso, Texas. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Snow Shoes 
Moccasins 
Tobogsgans 
Skis 


And all Winter Sport Goods. Wholesale 
and Retail. Send for catalogue. 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
819 Robert St,, St. Paul, Minn. 
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“A great deal in a little space.” 


—THE PRESS. 
“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


A series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


They are filled with information regarding 
the best modes of travel and the education that 
can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and 
new and accurate maps of the country described. 

“A copy of the 48-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ** Four-Track Ceres ” will be sent free, 
upon receipt of two cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 








THE . 
FOUR-TRACK 





NEWS 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 


Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


Sold by the American News Company and 
all affiliated news companies. Ask your news- 
dealer for a copy. 

The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address fora year on receipt of 50 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. Address George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 























Do you want to earn money? 
Ask your men friends who hunt 
and fish to subscribe for FIELD 


AND SREAM. Get five new subscribers, kee 
$1.25 for your work. Get ten new subscribers an 
keep $3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and 
you will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD and STREAM, 35 West 21st St., N.Y, 















PRENTISS CLOCKS 


are.accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also Tile, Frylag-pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. . 
SEND FoR CATALOGLE No Sf 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Lo. 
Dept 5 49 Dey St., New York City. 4 














ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 











ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 


Advertising Experience is a 
monthly magazine devoted to 
the exposition of up-to-date 
advertising methods. Our sub- 
scribers are large advertisers 
and advertising specialists of 
the country, who look to us 
for ideas, information, advice 
and criticism in connection 
with all forms of publicity. 

Students of ad-writing and 
business men who desire to im- 
prove the style of their ads will 
find this journal invaluable. 

As an advertising medium 
the character of the subscrip- 
tion list makes it peculiarly 
valuable to those who wish to 
reach men of business. 

It is a model of composition 
and fine printing, and profusely 
illustrated. 

Twenty cents per copy, $2.co 
per year. W. J. MclIntosu, 
Publisher, Ludington Building, 
Chicago. 





Oo U T 
WEST 




















A Magazine of the 
OLD PACIFIC AND THE NEW 





ED: TED BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


IFFERENT from any other Maga- 
zine, and sure to interest ‘‘out-of- 
doors folks.’’ Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR 
SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS 
We will send any person mention- 
ing FIELD AND STREAM three recent 
back numbers for 25 cents. 


Out West Company 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells all about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy toc. Hu..ter-Trader- 


Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, 0H!0 


MAINE WOODS 


is the name of the shooting, fishing and summer 
resort newspaper of all North Maine 











Subscription $1 a year 
Address J. W. Brackett, Phillips, Maine, for a copy 


Send 35 Cents Vinks trac susscniprion To 


WOODS = WATERS 


“*THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS” 
and out-door life and sport in general. Edited by 


HARRY V. RADFORD, 2!2 East 105th St., 


New York 








TO Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, suitable 
tor publication in book form, are required by an estab- 
lished house. Liberal terms. No charge for examina- 
tion, Prompt attention and honorable treatment. 


**BOOKS ” 
Box 141, The Herald, 23rd Street, New York. 





Take the woods home with you 


MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bldg., Bangor, Me. 


“TEXAS FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” not 
only circulates in its own territory but is as well 
known to men who hunt and fish as any other 
publication. Its mission, the preservation of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 
beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity. It should inter- 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 
and tne trap shooter as well as the rifleman will 
find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year. 





SEND US NAMES 


OF MAGAZINE READERS 
$12 to $18 a week for this work 


Men, women and young people, here is a splen- 
did opening. Write for particulars. U. PURB- 
LICATION COMPANY, Dep’t 438, 125 East 23d 
Street, New York. 











F, VON HOFFMAKN 
Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develep- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 


St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 




















PERMANENT WORK AT 
GOOD WAGES 


IELD AND STREAM wishes to secure a 
‘7 representative in each county to de sub- 
scription work. Any one devoting a rea- 
sonable amount of time to the work each week 
can earn enough to warrant permanent appli- 
cation to it. Experience not necessary, as our 
very liberal picture offerand strong talking 
points makes it very easy to secure new sub- 
scribers. This business will soon pay an ener- 
getic person better wages than can be earned 
at many lines of trade that take years to master. 
When you make application give references 
and previous occupation. Address Sub. Dept. 


FIELD & STREAM, 35 W. 21st St.,New York § 
So A & Ms © SI & DALE ee 





AIR BRUSH We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. Ap- 
plies color by jet of air, enabl- 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete witho::t it. Circulars free. 


FOR 
be. Address, AIR BR . 
ART WORK. Neer 6 eee 









Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horns 
in the rough, at a low price forcash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
dedirable as mementoes than fiuished or polished horns. Single horns, 
sec, and 75c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 














FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘‘‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and _ irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a_ year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















every description. 


Naturalists, Authors, Publishers, 


p re) rtsm e n Lecturers and Illustrators and others 

supplied with all kinds of animals 

photographed direct from life, MSS. edited and illustrated, high class 

lantern slides, plain or colored, elegantly tiated photographs from life 

of Bob White, Woodcock, Mountain and Valley Quail, Scaled Partridge, 

ete., beautiful pictures for framing. Photography and illustrating of 

Prices reasonable and satisfaction gparan ced. 

Address all orders and communications to R. W. SHUFELDT, ™_D., 
502 West lizd Street, New York City, 
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_“THE BRISTOL.” 


YOU REALLY NEED A “BRISTOL” Steel FISHING ROD— to com- 
plete the outfit which brings you so much pleasure. The ** BRISTOL” 
is what may be truly called an “all-round” rod; it is a rod you can 
use for every fishing purpose, and BE SURE of your catch when the 
victim is well-hooked. Besides, a ‘“* BRIS- 

| TOL” is NOT EXPENSIVE; and when you 


buy one, you GET MORE FOR YOUR 
| MONEY than in any other rod under the 
sun. Pray allow us ‘to send you our NEW 
1902 CATALOGUE—that you may select 
some particular style best adapted to your 
preference in fishing. We send our Cata- 
logues free to all intending purchasers. 
We only specify that you shall ask, when 
you write, for CATALOGUE No.6, 
THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 














PORTRAITS OF SALT-WATER FISHES 
IN NATURAL COLORS & PAINTED FROM LIFE 
These portraits have been reproduced in colors from the original oil paintings, from life. 
They represent fifteen varieties of our coast fishes. They are 12 x 18 inches in size, handsome- 
ly mounted on rich green mats with wide margins and beveled gilt edges, ready to hang on 
the wall. The set consists of the following fishes: 


Porgie, Channel Bass, Striped Bass, Kingfish, Blackfish, 
Sea Ss, Lafayette, Mangrove Snapper, Bluefish Butterfish, 
Pompano, Weakfish, Spanish Mackerel, Striped Mullet, Salt Water Trout. 


For decorating the walls of your dining-room, club house or club rooms they are 
handsome and appropriate. But 75 of the original sets remain to be sold, and will be CLosED 
OUT AT THE REDUCED PRICE OF $5.00 PER SET. Address H. R. HARRIS, Gen’l Ag’t, Room 8or, 
35 West 21st Street, New York City. 

From “ The Sunday Press,’’ April 27th, 1902. 

“ William C. Harris, so long and favorably known to all the angling fraternity as editor of the ‘American 
Angler’ and other angling and sporting publications, offers for sale 160 sets of fifteen pictures, each showing some of 
the most beautiful salt-water fish of North American waters. These magnificent color plates are some of those that 
were designed originally to illustrate the great work on the * Fishes of North America,’ which Mr. Harris began 
years ago, and to which he has devoted some of the best years of his life. All of the fish were painted from life, and 
the tints in the plates are marvelous in their fidelity to nature.” 








BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 


Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co., we are pre- 
pared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, 
Eggs and Frys, also the larger Trout for 
stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ exper- 
ience in Trout Cul- ‘ture enables us to pro- 
duce first quality of eggs, which we prop- 
erly pack with full count. We make spe- 
cial prices to Fish Commissioners on 
Eggs and Frys. To .< od ae 7 insure prompt deliv- 
ery orders should be given early, as we be- 
gin shipping in December. Address :— ; 

AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. %« CAROLINA, Washington Co., RHODE ISLAND 
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Mullins’ Galvanized Stee! 
; INDIAN CANOE 








and Handling. Low 
in Price. Duzable. 


W.H. MULLINS, 


22 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


Send 

for our 
Handsome 
Catalog.Xew 








LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK 

This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot leak, 

never requires caulking, weighs 85 lbs. Easiest 

handled. Safestin rapids. 

Ideal boat for sportsmen. 
W.H. MULLINS, 

” Depot-st., Salem,Ohio, 


“Get There’’ Safety 
Steel Duck Boat. 
Complete $20 up. 
Catalogue FREE, 














MORRiS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


lt tL |||) Hii 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 




















oscoop | PORTABLE —~ROAT CO Lm QSGOUD PORTABLE CRAVAS BOAT 
KMIOR. SUS A. SALE DURABLE 
an See WTVAG 


PRACTICAL 
FISHING 
BOAT MADE 


~~ 





GUE = 
RESENTS 12 FOOT BOAT.SIZEMOF CHEST 38«17% 18 





SESESSSELESE LESSEE 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY { ©°nolidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
FFFSSSSFSFFF 


SESSSSSELES 


ee 








PALMER BROS, 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


PALME 


Gasoline 
motorsfor 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 
1%to2h.p 
Launches & 
in stock. 
Send for 


talog. 








in ag commun- 

gents Wanted i:"Secscrie 

tion price one dol- 

lar a year. Get five new subscribers, keep $1.25 

for your work. Gen ten new subscribers and keep 

$3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and you 
will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2Ist St., N.Y. 














ROW BOATS AT 


SQUARE 
and 
POINTED 
STERNS 


BIRD BOAT CO. 


FACTORY PRICES 





Complete Catalogue Sent upon Application 


Our Folding 
Canvas Boats 
Are Cheapest 
and Most 
Serviceable 











OTDING'C ANVA 
eh at ate Rsondoets ‘MICH: | 
0) F Tet e 
iCSBED LONGITUDINALLY 








by using a cushion 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
of air. 


A \ OID The 1902 Model 
ae an re- 
coil pad is 
leather cover- 
ed. No Pump, 
No Valve. No 


Recoil. No 
Flinch. No Headache. No Bruised shoulders. No 
money if not satisfactory and returned at once. It 
will improve your score at the traps. 


PRICE $2.00 


J. R. WINTERS 


Box A, CLINTON, MO. 
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IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new deal Handbook, 
No. 15, 147 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, 
Shot and Bullets. Mention Field 
and Stream. 


ideal Mfg. €0.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 
























AN IDEAL TRAP 

WHERE GUN CLUB GROUNDS 

ARE NOT ACCESSIBLE 

THE MITCHELL MFG.CO. 
a . OHIO. 
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POOLER BOSS SHOT 


CARTRIDGE BELT 
and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail toany 
address on receipt of $2.00. Send toc. in silver 
or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 


ro ee 


Behe Bethnal, dle Minn lillie, lta li, imsllsslllli, Mie 
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JUST IN, 10,000 


N S= Loaders. They 
go to quick buyers at 
bargain prices. Single 
Muzzle Loaders, $2.00. 


ro. leodem, $5.00. Up-to-date Double Breech Loaders, 
a gk — one, eng Sh = Rifles, 

for complete catal 
a D: "FOLSOM "ARMS Co., 314 B’ way, N. Y. 





pultalo Hiorn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GUN WADDING» 


REVOLUTIONIZED™ 
Graphine Wads are as Cheap as Other Wads 


And we guarantee them to 
Prevent Leading; reduce 
the Recoil; improve the 
Patterns and _ increase the 
Velocity and Penetration, 
in any hand or factory loaded 
shell. Specify ‘‘Graphine 
in your next order. Send for 
Dealers Sell 





Wadding”’ 
Booklet and Free Samples. 
Them for hand loading. 


The Graphine Gun Wad (o., 


Muncie, Ind. 














STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe iilustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 
BQOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up to “A” — 
"—~but not included in the seam. 
We thus produce a shoe which can 
be worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time furnish a noiseless shoe. 
aponica, waterproof 
—B_a#! stock, full bel- 
lows tongue 
Above Style, - « $8.50 
. Knee length, - - 5.00 
Here is what one man says of them. 
Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ex- 
chan, e Bank. S. W. Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway, N.Y. City. 
he still hunting bvot is the best ever produced of its kind so 
farasI can learn. They were waterproof and pertoctly enieotry, 
Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 


G. A. BUCK & CO., = = = = Bangor, Maine 









4 only perfect gun oilyou 


ca 
Cc noone out the barrels after 
shooting, especially good when 
smokeless powder is used. 

Oils the mechanisms, polishesthe stock, 
and positively prevents rust on metal in 
any climate and any kind of weather. 

Use before and after shooting. 

Free sam le a Sold everywhere. 

G.W.Cc LE COMPANY, 
—.-' and Uberty St., New York City. 











A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A” quality genuine Moose Hide, Men's, - - $2. 
* Ladies’ and Boys’ eH 


House Moccasins 


These are low nom, pentaeee and prac- 
tical, genuine once seen and 
used, you nei con tg them to Ss. 
Men’s $2.75; Eodies’ and Boys’ 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
| scription. Mention Field and Stream, 
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GUN and TACKLE 
CABINETS. 2 2 


This cut shows 
No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on door. 
Brass trimmings. 








No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
jiece of furniture than No. 5, “pepe Finished Oak, 76 in. 
Bi h, 3c in. wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 
‘o. x—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in. wide, 7 in. deep. 
A long-felt want, $10.00. 

Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 
Address JOHN P, BURKHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of 
“FIELD AND STREAM.” New York City. 


Hunters and Anglers 


Don’t pack your outfit without 
Including the 


Pathfinder 


An extra 
high-cut shoe 
(10 in. high) 
dark tan or 
black, triple ex- 
tension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our 
new process, and 
thoroughly tested 
before leaving fac- 

tory. The 


Dryest, Warmest, 
Most Comfortable 



























and Lightest 

Price, 2 ei a 
pre- of anysporting 
paid 
fo any boot made, 
othe Send for book- 

r let, contain- 
} Arey ing full de- 


scription 
and samples 
of leather 
used, 


THE POTTER SHOE CO., 
32, 34 36 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, Oy 








HUNTING BOOTS 
lWVaterproof 

Made in cream, 
sage green, tan and 
lack, five different 
heights, leather 
lined, wingtip, soft 
or box toe, double 
moosehide sole, 
Goodyear welt. 
Made for ladies 
and gentlemen. 
Same price. 
Isk for cat- 
alogue. 
















ITCHELL SONS AND CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Manufacturers Witch-Elk Sporting and Athletic Foot- 

wear. High Grade Only 


should wear a Suspensory Bandage. It’s safest. 
Send me 50 cents and I will send you a splendid 
silk one by mail. 
Mail orders solicited 
I ALSO FIT TRUSSES SCIENTIFICALLY 


Everything in the Surgical and Dental line 
Surgical and Dental Depot 


WARD B. EDWARDS, 87 Arcade Bldg, UTICA, XN. Y, 














THE Barker Hunting Shoe 









For the 
HUNTER 
GUIDE 
FISHERMAN 
WOODSMAN 






LEADS FOR STILL HUNTING AND FOR SERVICE 


If your dealer does not carry the shoe, send me four dol- 
lars and I will send a pair to you by express, prepaid. 


WM. E. BARKER, 207 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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- | IT BEARS INSPECTION | 
° , , 
) No. 4 HANDY CLOSER | || ws an | 
FOR CRIMPING Oo 
PAPER SHOT GUN SHELLS GC “we 
SINGLE 

r r~orfectle i >. 

Made of solid hardened steel cup and ggg EE 

nievaiiie ama £ akine square and superior 

reversible pins for making square or work manship 

round crimp. Crimps every shell and finish place 

alike, perfectly and rapidly. Cata- an’s. SINGLE GUN 

logue price $3.00 each. Send for com- A, tly | “4 

<q: ser, our deatl- 

plete Catalogue describing shot gum er can supply or 

and rifle implements. nae > ll ga - 

= HARRINGTON & 

The BridSeport Gun Implement ¢ Dept B., Warerstr, Mas 

p D 0. Dept. B., Worcester, Mass, 

wales of H. & R, 

- 313-317 Broadway, New York Py <n 

tal. 



































i 

Fischer’s Ejector 
Y, —FOR— 
— Parker Hammerless Shot Guns. 
4 Simple and Durable. Guaranteed. 








. ’ . and main ¢; > 8 
te wtp cat n8 coetnn sod nd ate cones Shooting Jacket $3. 
As can be seen by the cut, all parts move on straight 
lines and do not bend, therefore it is impossible 1 
for any part to wear or break. less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
Th cached wand te oll cesta to deer cheek. _ binding, comfortable and cun- 
a ee ee - venient. Designed especially for duck 


Price, $25.00 net. shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 


‘ ° 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
Chi e A, I ‘ischet 9 in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 








UARANTEED all wool, seam- 














Gray. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, THE H. H. KIFFE C0., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 
+s cite OS & , nw 
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| “BLUE RIBBON SMOKELESS” 
* 











4 
Examine the Label 
Powder is now marketed chiefly in machine-loaded shells. 
Unless the sportsman demands “HAZARD” Powder in his loaded shells the 
dealer may give him shells loaded with an inferior powder. 
Prices are equal. Demand Hazard, for it is the powder that produces velocity. 


Good Advice 


The “oldest inhabitant” remembers hts grandfather's advice, to “always burn 
Hazard Powder,” the kind the old gentleman used when a boy. 

Hazard Blue Ribbon Smokeless is what the old gentleman would use if he 
were here today. 

If your dealer will not supply you with our goods, write for list of nearest 
dealers, to 


HAZARD POWDER CoO. 


44-46-48 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
COEOES CEES: RE SE 

















wa 


JRE the barrels of your gun Rusted — 
A or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? ; 


ase 
i" 


aes 


There is no longer any need of their 


remaining in that condition. FIFTY 
CENTS BUYS THE 


Ideal Gun Cleaner §| 5 "setcsstst tory otter note 








Manufactured by z } 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. {| | | 
F 3 : 
j 7 : — er b aS 
The most durable and effective BRASS = FALCON DUCKING . 
WIRE GUN CLFANER ever made. It will ° 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- “Wi _) . ” 
ing Shot “Oriental Smokeless 
rels avy Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 2 os ing ’” 
slag it without Pring | a scratch or 1 - ae a eo on a eg 
mark, Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. fe - e best Smokeless Pow 
Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt F 3 Falcon Ducking that has ever been offered 3 


of price. Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 
Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 


= loaded with it ; both Black and Smokeless. 
ee ORIENTAL, POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, oni 


$ = Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 5 
f a, 


ever oe eeee eee eve" aad < 
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16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 514 pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 534 pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non - Auto- 
matic at will of 






THE NEW LEFEVER 


operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 


give more op- 
tions than any : 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. \ a 
ez scaaaaad hte 


“Reade PARKER GUN 


Has no Equal $3 Made on Honor 
Is noted for its simplicity of construe- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance andHARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 























Has stood the test of 
over 35 years 









Experience and ability have placed the Parker 

Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 
facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 


Send for Catalogue 


No. 32 Warren suet ~=PPARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 

















A NEW WORLD’S RECORD 


: Our new medium-priced gun, The Durston Special, is without an equal for a cheap 
high grade gun. Fitted with Dura Black steel barrels built expressly for us; extra 
: : heavy at the breech with an abundance of metal well dis- 
With or without tributed the entire length of the barrels. Guaranteed for 
shell ejector ; all nitro powders. Like all other Lefever Guns, cannot 
shoot loose. The mech- 
anism is uniform with 
that of our higher 
grades. 28, 30 and 32 















inch barrels. Bored 
for trap, field and 
brush shooting. 12 
List Price $39. With Ejector, $52. gauge, % pistol grip 


only. Send for cata- 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Ve logue. 
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Marliné 


- 38-55 HIGH POWER 
nh \ “BALLARD 2 MARUI ee 
HIGH PRESSURE SMOKELESS 
smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re. 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 


120 page catalogue, 300 illastrations, cover in nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., - - - ° ° NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

















MANNLICHER (AENEL) REPEATING RIFLE 


NEW MODEL, 9 MM, OR 351-2 CALIBRE 
Can be readily loaded with or without Magazine Clip or as a Single Loader 






Extra finish; raised matted rib; half octagon 
barrel; lengths 26 or 28 inches; sling swivels; 
hair trigger; checkered pistol grip; all bright 
parts matted; weight 714 Ibs. (extra charge for any but regular finish), $50.00. Cartridges, per 
100, $5.50. Point blank range, 300 yards; velocity, 2,000 feet per second; 44 grains smoke- 
less powder; bullet weighing 280 grains. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Page 
Park 
Fence 





r IN USE on nearly every enclosed Park 

and Game Preserve in the United States. 
It really never has had a competitor where 
Wild Animals were to be fenced. 

And still, we make all styles of STOCK 
and FARM Fences. The reason why it is so} 
popular is because it is made of tougher, 
stronger, coiled wire, and the construction 
is simpler. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0. 


Box 390 ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
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Abercrombie & Fitch 22:3 a 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


UTFITS 
© COMPLETE OUTFITS Gy Noe o * 


* ee CAMPING 
is OUTFITTERS 


Have increased their line by the addition ef a complete stock of 





bs 2} 


4g 
ra 
=" 
es 
34 
o 
ex 





iN, 
also, FROWWS TAPING VUTHTS 
Karas. Note change of address and send for new QCROK 
“ eritch..\ 160 page illustrated Catalogue “S$” riven. A 
at MANUFACTURERS OF , MANUFACTURERS OF 
ar Snr OTTS Abercrom bie & Fitch Seger: es 
a Rare & SeagEXPLORERS 
So rs 314-316 Broadway, New York Sco pass 















Most Hunters Now Carry a 


| MARBLE SAFETY 
, POCKET AXE 


which is certainly indispensible; but there are other conveniences and you should not 
go to the woods this fall without adding to your kit a 


SOLID COMFORT SEAT PAD (incsyeutevsosion) = - = = «$2.00 

BROKEN ms. EXTRACTOR, Bergersen Patent - - - 1.00» 
' MARBLE IMPROVED FRONT RIFLE SIGHT 1.00 

SOLID STEEL BALLBEARING CLEANING ROD 1.25 


(tempered; will not break; follows 
the rifles of your gun without turning 
in the hand.) 















Ask for folder C which gives particulars, FREE. 


Marble Safety Axe Company 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 


——_ 
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SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
WINTER SPORT 


~ATHLETIC-AND HEALTH DEVICES 


BURKHARD’S CELEBRATED TOBOGGANS 
“EXPERT AND CLVB.” 


We have made and sold these two styles of topoggans the past sixteen years, ever since St. Paul’s first 
Ice Palace and Carnival. They are known throughout the entire Northwest, and locally,as the strongest 
and speediest toboggans on the market. 


SKI OR NORWEGIAN SNOW SHOES. 


These snow shoes differ widely from the Canadian, being made entirely of wood, in shape being a long 
narrow strip, turned up at front end, with a strap in center in which the foot is held. 

There are also two distinct types. The Expert ski are broad in the front and curved or cut ina little 
on the sides in the middle in order to facilitate turning without lifting the ski from the ground. This ski 
is used altogether by the experts on the hills. The other type is long, narrow and straight on the sides. 
It is mostly intended to be used to travel long distances over level ground. The wood is carefully selected 
and treated, which is of utmost importance, well known to those using them, giving them the necessary 
elasticity, lightness and strength. 


CANADIAN WEB SNOW SHOES. 


As the name indicates, they are made in Canada. Experts are employed in making them, and we find 
that we have a snow shoe which is better for the money than those made in Maine or elsewhere in the 
United States. Necessity compelled the Canadians to perfect them—a good reason why they are superior 


WILD RICE—A Rare Delicacy. 


Cannot be compared with the ordinary white rice commonly used. It has that delicious wild game 
taste and is most nutritious. Specially cleaned and prepared for table use. Your game dinner is incom- 
plete without it. 

Wild Rice for eating purposes, special prepared 1902 crop. Sample one-pound package 
sent postpaid to any part of the world on receipt of 35c. (thirty-five cents). Send for sam- f 
ple and we know you will re-order. In quantities, 1 to 1000 pounds, per pound...... $0.15 





s Hy Valuable as an attraction for wild fowls. It can be successfully sown 
Wild Rice Seed. either in the winter or spring, but often the best results are obtained 
when sown during the fall or winter months. It grows very rapidly in one to eight feet of water, ripening 
late in August or early in September. Sow it broadcast from a boat in two or three feet of water havinga 
mud bottom. In large ponds or lakes it purifies the water. For planting in fish ponds it is equally desir- | 
able. It also does well along the shores of marshes, and makes a good hay. In any quantity, 1 to 1000 
SME EE BMI a.5 5 isin Sindy aise tee pte ceau ase OR PRE PASE EROREN A eet oasis ¥ S50 TaN TSR eSATA Te $0.15. 

When ordering in 100-Ib. lots or more, add 20c. for cost of linen sack for every 100 pounds. 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 


319 Robert Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We were established in 1855 The Oldest Exclusive Sporting Goods 
And consequently are House in the Northwest < «< “« 











Our Mail Department is perfect and under Personal Supervision, and each order is 
executed to entire satisfaction, being filled and sent Same Day as Received. We send goodsall 
over the U. S. and Canada, and retail everything at wholesale prices. 
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YOUR GAME HEADS 


Should Never Crack or 
Become Moth Eaten if 
Properly Handled ‘ec 


enone 
POTTER & LOCKWOOD 


TAXIDERMISTS 


121 Mercer Street, New York City 








WM. W. HART 
LEADING TAXIDERMIST 





865 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Most Lifelike Mounting 





Game Heads and Horns, 
Birds and Mammals, 
Skins Dressed and 
Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 
GUARANTEED MOTH PROOF 





























Portable 





Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 
Saginaw, Mich. 














NASH 


OF MAINE 


LICENSED TAXIDERMIST 
4 
NORWAY, MAINE 
Branch at Haines Landing, Rangley Lakes, 


Maine. 


z 
All branches of taxidermy done in the lat- 
est and most approved method at standard 


prices. Satisfaction guaranteed 





OUR MOTTO: Not how cheaply but how well 





Originator of the now-famous 
o» 
‘TROUT MEZZO 
Patent applied for. 
The most beautiful, artistic and effective 


method of mounting fish 
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A BARGAIN FOR SPORTSMEN 
Iam stating for sale i in Guilford Co., N. C., a fine prop- 
erty for a gentleman’s hunting estate or sporting club. 600 
acres cleared farming land and 600 acres timber with an a- 
bundance of game. Modern 16-r90m house, nearly new, 
farm house, cottage, 2 large barns, blacksmith shop, sta- 
bles, kennels, etc. Running spring water through all the 
buildings. 1% miles from R.R. Station. Suitable for 
fancy stock farm and game preserve combined. an ex- 
ceptional bargain. Write for price and full details. 


WwW. M. OSTRANDER 
North American Building, Phila., Pa. 


n Sell Your Farm 


0 ca MD t lescription, state price 
learn how. Est. '96. ihighest, Kon my Offices in 14 cite 
W. M. Ostrander, {71g N. A. Bldg.. Philadelphi 


ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 


CUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
etc, Lyon & Healy and ‘*‘Washburn’ 
instruments are in use everywhere, Ask 
fed local music dealer for them, and if 
> doesn’t keep them write to us for 
‘Dept. G’’ Catalog, illustrated, mailed 
free. It tells how to judge quality and 
aap full particulars. If you are wise 
1 secure an instrument witha 
mathemathically correct Sager board and a full rich 
tone, one that will give — son for a lifetime. 
LYON & HEALY, 40 dams St., Chicago, Ill. 
The World’s Largest Music Scag “emo Everything Known in Musis.” 




































Established 1830 


EDWARD B. CONWAY 
TAXIDERMIST 


73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2356 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etec., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
work moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 


Rugs. 


FURS 


Largest house in Canada for High Grade 
Furs. Constantly developing novelties in 
Lady’s Furs. 

Sportsmen will find it to their advantage 
to inspect our complete assortment of Hun- 
ter’s outfits, such as: Fur Coats, Water- 
proofs, Hats, Caps, Gloves, Moccasins, Snow 
Shoes, Mats, Rugs, Robes, etc., etc. 

Always in stock a full line of Mounted 
Heads, Antlers, etc., etc. 

Sleigh Robes in Mink, Oxen, Bear, Wolf 
and many other furs. Indian Curiosities in 
endless variety. 


J. B. LALIBERTE, 145 St. Joseph Street, Quebec 





American 
Diamonds 


Crystallized in the electric 
furnace from molten iron 
and carbon, cannot be told 
from the genuine. Sold 
under absolute guarantee. 
Rolled Plate Rings and 
Studs, $3; Solid Gold Rings like cut, $6; Tiffany 
Setting, $7; Round Belcher, $8; Solid Gold Studs, $4. 
Money k if not satisfied. Sent C.O.D. on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


HATCH JEWELRY CO. 


840 Van Buren Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


9OOOOd 00000004 
























JOAQUIN 


and other characteristic western 


fornia and the West, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 


4 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
349 BROADWAY, - 
49 LEADENHALL STREET, 
193 CLARK STREET, 















SUNSET s« % 


The only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, 


fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and the nation’s western 
border land. It is notable for the number and artistic merit of its engravings. The 
representative business houses advertise in its pages. If you want to learn of Cali- 


read Sunset regularly. 


3 3 


Published Monthly by the Passenger Department 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


MILLER 


authors and artists contribute to 


of the wonders of Cali- 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


- San Francisco, Cal. 
New York. 
London. 
Chicago. 




















> 
_ 
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In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 4000 to 5000 


No Smoke Flashes 
No Dirt Before 
No Odor Renewal 





PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 


No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in weight...$2.50 
No.6, New Model, 1% x 8 inches in size, nickel or oxodized copper finish 2.50 
No. 9. “ “ 24x 9% “ “ “ “ “ “ ‘ “ ae 
No. 12. “ “ 1% x13 “ “ “ ‘ * “6 “ “ 4.00 
Extra Batteries. No.1, 50c.; No. 6, 40c.; No. 9, 55¢c.; No. 12, 75e. The batteries in these lights are much better 
than any others, as they remain in life six months as against others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 
will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6, 7 hours; No. 9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 
not sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2J)st STREET, NEW YORK 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on tlie subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


1. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of cach species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

II. Full accounts of every sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living, 
The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 

It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and shows hoy this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages. Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 
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1840. THE MOTHER’S MISSION 


A great Emperor once asked one of his noble 
subjects what would secure his country the first 
place among the nations of the earth. The noble- 
man’s grand reply was, “Good mothers.” Now, 
what constitutes a good mother? The answer is 
conclusive: She who, regarding the future welfare 
of her child, seeks every available means that may 
offer to promote a sound physical development, to 
the end that her offspring may not be deficient in 
any single faculty with which nature has endowed 
it. In infancy there is no period which is more 
likely to affect the future disposition of the child 
than that of teething, producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if 
not checked will manifest itself in after days. 


USE MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


NtW LIFE AND VIGOR FOR YOU || eA Rede oso 


§ Yes, we mean You. Some may think this on cred iT 
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Wonderful Hygienic System will not apply 















to them, but it is for all. 0 can makes 
No matter what your Christmas 
condition is, you will be gift of a Keaatifal 


Diamond. You hav 
only to make a selec 
tion of a ring, 
brooch, locket, stud, 
earrings, cuff but- 
tons ora Watch. We 
send it for your ex- 
amination, if it pleases you, pay ono fifth of the price and 
keep it, Send the balance in 8 equal monthly payments. 
We give 8 written guarantee with every diamond, make 
exchange at any time, or cheerfully refund money if goods 
are not satisfactory. Write for catalogue, it shows thou- 
sands of beactifui things for Christmas within the reach 
of all, through our Liberal Credit System. Our prices are 
from 10 to 20 per cent. lower aon cae dealers. . 
iamond Importers an 
LOFTIS BROS. & Co., Manufacturing Jewelers, 


Dept. oF, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Iil., U. 8. A 






greatly benefited by 
flushing the 22 miles of 
sewerage of the skin, 
and cleansing the 7,000,- 
ooo pores from deadly 
poison. 

THE ROBINSON 
THERMAL BATH 
CABINET is the only Genuine Screen Folding 
Cabinet made. The only one Patented. $100.00 per 
month to Good Agents. Our beautiful book, with 18 
cuts, sent free. Write to-day for our ten-day offer. 

ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 

520 JEFFERSON ST., TOLEDO, OHIO 


















































Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


FALLING HAIR 1x0 Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 
BALDNES Me eURED - Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Peter eto ee 

a microscopic examination of the hair itse ik Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 
The particular disease with which your 11 est and that the First Wealth is Health. 
canbe intelligently treated. The use o ————- 

Seaway do apetiie cuane of pert aineaen. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
is like taking medicine without knowing 

fallen keire from ’ycur combiogs, to Prot DR. JAEGER S. W. S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 


J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, NEW YORK: 16 West 234 St.; 155-157 Broadway. 


who will send you absolately free a diagno- 


pure 

















Si ia cen aed & cache tenet Oe BROOKLYN : 504 Fulton Strect- 
remedy which he will ‘pre pare specially for BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 


PROF, J, H. AUSTIN CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 
605 McVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, Ill, AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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E p V0 U s N E 8 Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from any Cause 


_—_ ee, fy" WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


It contains no Mercury, Iren, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever 
This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested*and prescribed hy physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
safest and most effective treatment known to medica) science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally 
caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and pnrest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR Per Box, 
by Seated mat. ~=Ss«NO_ Humbug or Treatment Scheme. 
+ Dear Sirs: F have used a bottle of your H bs tes of Manganese for liver and kidne 
PERSONAL OPINIONS “ complaints in my own person and eee cede Gone 80 I will enclose five dollars ai 
will ask you to send moos Ts eo b — se that ——, until we bw) get it through end ~4 
is. lam confident it is just w ve search of for many years. I am prescri your p! 

Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. bi WEST. = oils 

I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
M.D., Professor of O: Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Bend surely saled Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg., New York. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 


THE PRESS PHOTO CO., @agnranennroreyrern 
































64 VesEY STREET, New York City 

















PHOTOGRAPHS BROMIDE 
MADE TO ORDER ENLARGEMENTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
If you are well and strong, we can instruct you in a few months. 
A ° . P Instruction by mail or at our Institute. Six private tutors, graduates 
Portraits at your own home; Animal Pets; from Yale and Hungarian Universities. We ha e no troubie in find- 
” : ; I i ing eapuaring oe erga — spec - offer is limited to a few 
p 2c? ‘rteriors: nteriors; _an- months only, and the cost under this offer for mail instruction is prac- 
Lands¢ ape s; Exteriors . uleriors e tically + og of postage, instruc tien oupen, andl appecntes, while you 
_ ye Ip ¥ ‘2 are studying with us. Write for finely-illustrated prospectus of our 
tern S lides , Old Picture 5 C opre d. Institute ‘and full partic sles. Our Instinwte alone represents an lavest- 
ment of $50,000. 
MAC LEVY INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
HIGHEST CLASS PROFESSIONAL WORK Corres. Dept id , Hotel St. George, UROOKLYN, N.Y. 





























Henry Schultheis Art Gallery 
55 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


THE DOWN-TOWN §& 


Picture Store ]} 
AND FRAME FACTORY & 

















Pictures and F rames of all kinds and fo, all purposes 


— 


Id English and Modern Sporting Prints 
ES CS ee 
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O_tp BARTON 
PURE RYE 


10 YEARS OLD 


(fF YOU HAVE ANY, OO0UBT- & 
ASK ANY KENTUCKIAN 
FROM DISTILLERS 3S ro 
STRAIGHT Pr orerpeei TO PROTECT 
TO PURCHASER AGAINST IMITATION 
IT GOES STRAIGHT FROM DISTILLER 
TO PURCHASER. NEVER SOLD FOR LESS 
THAN $ 15°° PER CASE. QUALITY NEVER 
EXCELLED AND RARELY EQUALED AT ANY 
PRICE.TO INTRODUCE QUICKLY WHERE 
UNKNOWN,WE MAKE THIS GREAT 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


4 FULL QUARTS - - $3.50, express 
| 6 FULL QUARTS- - $5.00, CHARGES 
| 12 FULL QUARTS - - $10,00,"4'9 8Y US. 


The old-fashioned kind, from the heart of the 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,made like it 
was |00 years ago, when quality was the 
thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich 
flavored distillation, in its original purity, 
and forming an ideal stimulant at all times. 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE: 


WHEN RECEIVED, OPEN AND TEST, 
IF NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY, 
RETURN TO US,AND WE WILL CHEER: 
FULLY REFUND MONEY. 


Reference: ayelte National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
Address, and make all dats efc. payable /o 


R.S.STRADER & SON, 


DISTILLERS, LEZINGTON, KY. 
ORDERS FOR Ariz.Cal.Col..idaho, Mont. Nev..N.Mex.Ore..Utah, Wash. 


PNSOUR ORIGINAL & 
BEAUTIFUL BOTTLES 


orWyo.must be on the basis of 24 QTS 9” $ 20% by Freicnt Prepao. 





WITH WIRE NETTING 





Telephone, 4704 Cortland: 

OBRIG Camera Co. 
165 BROADWAY 

Gortiandt Street NEW YORK 


Dealers in ModakKs and all styles of 
first-class View and Hand Cameras, at Full 
Discounts. Devel- 
oping, Printing, 
Mounting and Blue 
Prints for the Ama- 
teur and for Mer- 
cantile purposes. 
Bromide Enlarge- 
ments. Fresh 
Films, Fresh 
Plates, Fresh Print- 
ing Papers. Tri- 
pods, Lamps, Photo 
Literature. Ray and Cloud Screens, Back- 
grounds, CLARO Developer. All Acces- 
sories. Send for our new booklet of sup- 
plies and our little newspaper, ‘‘ Down 
Town Topics.”’ 


15 Years Exclusively in this Business 















































TH GOERZ: 


ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


wit make pictures when | 
others fail, and will take | 
anything others can. Most com- | 
pact, lightest and most complete. | 
A wonderful instrument for | 
obtaining full-timed results when | 
speed is essential. Fitted with | 
the famous 
Goerz Lens and 


Focal Plane Shutter 
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A HOLIDAY LEADER 

















THE NEW 


etite 
Century 





WEIGHT—17 Ounces, SIZE—1}% x 434 x 544 Inches. 


CAMERA MAKING as a fine art has never been 
more highly exemplified than by the product of 
the Century Camera Co. Our latest achieve- 
ment is the Petite Century —a perfect Combi- 
nation Camera, using with equal facility Glass 
Plates and Cartridge Roll Film. Makes 3} x4} 
pictures—a standard size the world over. Fitted 
with fine Rapid Reétilinear Lens, Automatic 
Triple-action Shutter, Adjustable Front, Rack 
and Pinion, Focusing Screen, and other 
“Czntury’” features, Price, $12.50. 





Ask your dealer for copy of Petite booklet, or write 





CENTURY CAMERA CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








NOTICE OF 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Of Scranton, Pa., announce that 


On February 16, 1903 


their Great Educational Offer of 


FREE TUITION 
CONTRACTS 


will be d discontinued. 


Positively no more contracts will be issued or 
accepted after that date This offer 
will never be made again 





The Board of Directors of the Corre- 
spondence Institute of America have de- 
cided that their Free Tuition Contract 
Offer shall be withdrawn Feb. 16, 1903. 
Under this Contract, you are allowed a 
regular thirty-dollar course in any of the 
following subjects for home study: 

ILLUSTRATING, CARICATURE, AD-WRIT- 

ING, JOURNALISM, STENOGRAPHY, PROOF- 

READING, BOOKKEEPING, PRACTICAL 

ELECTRICITY and ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 

ING (which includes Interior Wiring and 

Lighting, Electric Railways and Telegraph 

and Telephone Engineering ). 

Hundreds of young people have avail- 
ed themselves of this great opportunity 
during the past few months. If you 
wish to be awarded one of these Free 
Tuition Contracts, your application must 
be sent in at once. The only expense 
to you is a nominal charge for incident- 
als—postage, cost of instruction papers, 
supplies, scholarship, etc. This can_be 
met in small payments during the first 
four months. The enrollment fee is One 
Dollar only. 

Prominent people endorse the work of our 
school. We refer you, as to our standing, 
to any large merchant, bank, or mercantile 
agency. Do not delay until it is too late. 
Write today and mention the subject which 
interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA BOX 929, SCRANTON, PA. 






















































Another Link in our Chain of Progress 


W. S. PHILLIPS 


better known as 


“EI Comancho” 


becomes part and parcel of FIELD AND STREAM for 
(we hope) the rest of his natural life time 








See announcement on page 643 of this issue 


FIELD _AND STREAM 
For 1903 


A trarns-continental trip of 4,000 miles through a tropical 
wilderness ina canoe * %* %* S% S% %S SS %& 


DOWN THE 
Amazon River 


will be made within the year under the auspices of the 
Magazine. ALVAH D. JAMES will be in charge of the 
expedition. See announcement in the December number, 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRAR 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by Field and Stream on receipt of price named 


ANGLING. 


When, Where and How to Catch Fish on 
the East Coast of Florida. 


The speckled Brook Trout. Edited and il- 


Men I Have Fished With. F. Mather 








W. H. Grege.$ 4.00 


3.50 


2.50 
1.50 


3.50 


lustrated by Louis Rhead.............. 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone..... 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 

PEED DEOL TEGM occ dcveccscccccvevesvecs 
Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun. 

ee, a a 
American Angler’s Book. Norris........... § 9.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells....... 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode......... 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. 

BRIpleYy nc cwccccccccccescesscccceccccccs 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James 

DE 56 Sourid peered deeesochecnswov es 
More About Black Bass. Henshall.......... 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, 

SE Bind. 0 6b6Gdd060500009.00600006008 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury.............. 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott........ 
Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney Col- 

DR wit ighesteG dian s bas cep ahdcen eee oes Z 


The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing. Keene 
The Determined Angler. Bradford......... 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
EY ret bathe sia bon viet atune no's 75 
KENNEL. 
The Amateur Trainer. Ed. F. Haberlein. 
eae eee Cloth 1.50 
The Show Dog. H. W. Huntington......... 2.00 
Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials. B. WaterS8.........sccseee 1.50 
American Kennel. Burgess................ ¢ 3.00 
The Collie or Sheep Dog. Lee.............. 1.50 
The Cocker Spaniel: History, Care, Training 50 
OS A. BE cssccncestavescesesios 2.00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson 3.00 
Dogs of Great Britain and America......... 2.00 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
SG. con ga eme Gees eea'e se 2.00 
EEO, TOM. BOO. cccccccsevesvecscacvs 2.00 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont............. eee 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables............ 1.50 
St. Bernard, The. Daziel 2 


The Dog in Health and Disease. Mills..... 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Ye Gods and Little Fishes. 
ll I 





James A. Hen- 








RO! a ere err eer 2.00 
A Sportwoman from India. Isabel Savory.. 1.00 
Pen Sketches of Western Life. Illustrations 
only, a beautiful art work. By the fa- 
mous cowboy artist, C. M. Russell..... 4.00 
The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough....... 1.50 
Just About a Boy. W. L. Phillips (El Com- 
DT iinceedes eheekediasetaadekeds emus 1.25 
The House-boat on the St. Lawrence. Ev- 
hs WR 5 ocd 50000 0deseeses 1.50 
Sport and Travel, East and West. Freder- 
ee Err rrr 00 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A. 
TR... cosscsoteieesscessce GAO 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Reming- 
| Sere eer tre ere .25 
Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones. 2.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
American Duck Shooting (new). Geo. Bird 
| A Ce Ce 
The Wild Fowlers. Bradford..............- 1.00 
The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank E. Kellogg. 1.50 
Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money.. 1.00 


The 
Cloth 
Serves the 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Theo- 
EY SI ti, on ce ik Biweee a ad $: 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis. 





Game Birds at Home. T. S. Van Dyke.... 
Game Birds of North America. Prof. D. G. 

DE 66000 bie 60h ectbddeyinevndeessséans De 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.. 1.75 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.... 1.75 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. S. 

<r i ee are 1.00 
Hunting in Many Lands.............c.eec++ 2.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. 

Pt tt +cmnicddiaueskbeassetecandeas. Gna 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot. 2.50 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Wat- 

DE. Wnahds 96s dendwnts batee a Sonne stGnntek 1.75 
Pheasant Keeping for the Amateur......... 1.50 
Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson 1.75 

DE oie du debiou ain e damivinds «6h cad-ee oe e 50 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. T. S. Van 
aoe See, Wee BR, . . ce cnviscesnchuses 2.00 
The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag. By Ernest 

ND ID 8 d5.0-060560400Se50000% 1.50 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest 

as cn cc caktuadoase eee 1.50 
pc, OE eee ae 2.50 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell.......... 2.50 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt. 3.50 
With Rod and Gun in New England. Edw. 

errr ee 5.00 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Lovers of the Woods. W. H. Boardman.... 1.50 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest 
EE RENEE ciccesccsncccnccecssess 2.00 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Frank M. 
SED v0 nntes cps weeds ecdnedveeesere 1.75 
Bird Life. Frank M. Chapman............. 1.75 
In Nature’s Realm. Dr. Charles C. Abbott. 2.50 
Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. Ww. 
0 See ee ee er 2.00 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. John 
PD Ce ic swanent we ekesEes Cua wires 1.00 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest 
SG EE n.cdun05000000 6d aeunne ae 1.50 
Wildfowl of the United States and British 
Pemeeeticee. TA. Gh. Beles cccccsesdccee 2.50 
The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North 
America. -. } seer rrr Pee 2.50 
The World of the Great Forest. Paul Du 
CHE. Stcnwdancdsaseoceviaseecesvensese 2.00 
True Bear Stories. Joaquin Miller......... 1.25 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Canoe and Boat Building. W. P. Stephens.. 2.00 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson... 1.00 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. Baillie- 
SE, b.n5200k6 000 6essenscceeeuensovees 1.25 
Hints on Camping. Henderson............ 1.25 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. W. 8. 
i rere rrere rrr 1.50 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse............+++ 1.00 
Woodcraft. PEE 6% bk e.o 9000 00s eens une 1.00 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. Dr. Hen- 
BED ccdncecucsesvecskaveadunsssenvtecse 1.50 
TAXIDERMY. 
Sportsman's Taxidermy and Photography. 
OBO ee 1.00 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collection. Ww. 
B.S oO rae eae eS 
The Art of Taxidermy. John Rowley...... 2.00 
Practical Taxidermy. J. H. Batty......... 1.50 


large and constantly increasing demand for Haberlein’s: Amateur Trainer (Paper cover, $1.00; 
and Gold, $1.50) proves that it is the most popular and satisfactory work on dog training, and best 
purpose of all who wish to train their own dog. 


American Duck Shooting, recently published, is also meeting with a large sale. Price, 3.50. It covers 


the whole ground, and shou 


be in every sportsman’s library. 


To all Adirondack woodcraft, and nature lovers, W.H, Boardman’s new book, “ Lovers of the Woods,” 


Will prove a delightful treat. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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Shells 


are loaded with all 
the Standard Smoke- 
less and with Semi- 
Smokeless and Black 
Powders. 


At All Times, For All Uses 


Peters 


AMMUNITION IS THE BEST! 


Insist on your dealer supplying 
you! Our Metallic Cartridges 
hold the 


World’s Records 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE} 


tan 2 PickerncBroc. Cineinnal Ohi 


; papas 

Send for ‘Handy Book” of Game EASTERN DEPT. ‘ ; ‘ 

Laws and other information—FREE. P T.H.KELLER, McR. r 
; 80 Cc . : 5, 5 4 ee 
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Ohe 
Haynes-Apperson 


is the only automobile that has been consistently 
developed through 10 years of successful experi- 


ence on American Roads. 



















HE same development that has given foreign cars 
their reputation has given the Haynes-Apperson its 
proved reliability, but because of the more severe conditions 
in this country there is no car of equal horse power that 
will last as long, handle as easily, and ride as smoothly on 


American Highways as this American product. 
Runabout, 7 Horse Power, 2 Passengers, $1200 
Phaeton, 12 Horse Power, 2 Passengers, $1500 
Surrey, 12 Horse Power, 4 Passengers, $1800 


Delivery in ten days on immediate orders 3 Ask our Customers 3 Get our Booklet 





Haynes-Apperson Co. 


KOKOMO, IND. 
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LIKE GOOD WINE 
DUPONT oowoer~ 
IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


‘s = = 


In the Hill Top Handicap, Austerlitz, Ky., Messrs. Fred Gilbert, from 32 yards, and R. 
S. Rhoads, from 30 yards, at fast birds, in a thirty-three yard boundary, each scored 46 out of, 
50 live birds. In the shoot off, Gilbert scored 9, Rhoads 8. ; 

They both used shells that had been machine loaded in 1897, with DuPont Smokeless. 
After being loaded five years, the DuPont Smokeless won the Handicap and first money 
in competition with experts and fresh loads of various brands 


7" ‘“< = 
E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS @ CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 




















= STEVENS#| 








Nearly every dealer in Sporting Goods carries . FREE—Send for a copy of our 128 page 
a line of our FIREARMS. Don’t take a Catalog. It has information valuable to 
substitute, insist on a STEVENS. every sportsman. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL (€0., Box 5, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


























This is Our Seventh Yeat 











